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HE restoration of the Jesuits was so remarkable an event 

both in itself, and as an indication of the spirit which 
prevails in the Romish church, that though it did not excite 
quite so much attention at the time in France, as ‘ the affair 
of Fualdes,’ or in England, as the murder of Mr. Wear, or 
the execution of Fauntleroy, it did not pass in either country 
without remark. The old contest concerning the society was 
renewed; pens were again drawn on both sides, and ink shed, 
little to the credit of the authors, or the country on either* 
part; and as little, it may be suspected, to the advantage of the 
publishers. The years which have elapsed have shown that 
the apprehensions then entertained, however injudiciously ex- 
pressed, would have appeared well founded, if the authors who 
expressed them had been masters of their own case. A sect 
may change its character, as the Anabaptists, the Quakers, the 
Moravians, and, in a less degree, the Wesleyan methodists, have 
done ; and yet to understand the constitution and nature of 
these sects rightly, it is necessary to be acquainted with the 
circumstances of their rise and progress. So is it with regard 
to the Jesuits, and the probable consequences of their restora- 
tion : for speculations concerning the future must, in such things, 
be altogether worthless, unless they are founded upon a know- 
ledge of the past. The character of that society is indeed 
indelible. Linguet said of its founder, that the only miracle 
which he worked after his death, was that of inspiring two and 
thirty authors with the desire of writing his life. Linguet him- 
self made the thirty-third; and it will not be performing a 
superfluous task if we add another to the list. The original 





* ‘The New Conspiracy against the Jesuits detected and briefly exposed, with a short 
Account of their Institute, and Observations on the Danger of Systems of Education 
independent of Religion. By R.C. Dallas, Esq., 8vo.’ is was a bad book, written 
by a man of good principles, upon an erroneous view of the subject. It called forth 
a ‘History of the Jesuits, to which was prefixed a Reply to Mr: Dallas’s Defence of 
this Order, in two vols. 8vo.’ This was a worse book, in which the right cause was 
maintained by an advocate too ignorant even to suspect his own incapacity for the task 
which he had undertaken. 
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authorities are not easily accessible in this country, even to the 
few studious persons who might be desiroys of perusing them ; 
and for the compilations and abstracts which are to be found in 
our biographical dictionaries and books of common reference, 
the manufacturers of those miserable articles have generally 
been as careless in research as they were deficient in ability. 
Ynigo de Loyola y Ontez was born in 1491, of an old and 
honourable family, at the castle of Loyola, not far from 
Azpeytia, in the province of Guipuzcoa. His father’s name 
was Beltran lahiez de Loyola y Onez, his mother’s, Marina 
Saenz de Licona y Balda, and he was the youngest of thirteen 
children. That he was born, for the purpose of signifying a 
mysterious conformity, in the stable, is a tradition which, 
though asserted by some of the earlier Jesuits, the later and 
more critical admit to be apocryphal; and that before he was 
christened, he desired to be called Ignatius (the name by which 
he latinized Yiigo) is a circumstance, they say, which requires 
stronger evidence than can be adduced to prove it—so careful 
are they not to offend with gnats the throat which isto swallow 
a string of camels, each with a high-piled load upon its back. 
Well would it be for the Jesuits if their whole history could 
bear investigation as well as the genuine and unadorned 
memoirs of their founder might do! Ignatius, however, being 
the name by which he was canonized, and is generally known, 
is that whereby he may most conveniently be called. It was 
appointed, say his disciples, that he should be born of noble 
blood on both sides, to the end that men of like noble extrac- 
tion in all parts of the world should not disdain to come under 
the strict and severe, but well considered laws which he insti- 
tuted; and it was also appointed in the ways of Providence, 
that he should be trained in war, because, in that school, he 
could best obtain a practical knowledge of discipline, and of the 
sufferance, the promptitude, the enterprise, and the unhesitating 
obedience to be required in the members of the society which 
he was to found. Having received the first part of his educa- 
tion at home, it seems that he was placed by his father at the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella; and nothing more is known 
of him, till, in the thirtieth year of his age, he appears as a 
soldier in garrison at Pamplona, then besieged by the French. 
Till that time he has described himself as haying been devoted 
to the vanities of the world; his eulogists have discovered in 
him all the latent qualities of a lamb; and his enemies, with 
that slanderous malice which characterises bigotry in whatever 
communion it is found, represent him as a monster of ferocity. 
But that he was a brave soldier, and a person of no little con- 
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sideration at that time, is evident from the account which he 
gave of himself at the close of his life. Pamplona, he said, 
had been reduced to such a state, that the governor was urged 
to surrender, upon the single condition, that their lives should 
be spared ; he alone opposed this proposal ; urged that the place 
was still defensible, and ought to be defended till the last, and 
succeeded in bringing over the other officers to his opinion. 
That he was, even at that time, religiously disposed, is also 
shown by the fact, that on the day when the assault was 
expected, he called aside one of his companions in arms, to 
whom he made, and received from him in return, a confession 
of his sins. And that at the same time the vanities of the 
world had strong hold on him, is abundantly proved by the 
remarkable circumstance which presently led to his conversion, 
or, as it may more properly be called, his change of life. 

In the action a ball broke his right leg, and wounded the 
other: seeing him fall, the garrison, who had only held 
out because of his exhortations, capitulated; he was made 
prisoner with them; and though in that age war was carried on 
with great barbarity, he was most humanely and generously 
treated by the French. They allowed him to occupy his own 
quarters, the best surgeons of their army attended him for about 
a fortnight : he was then set at liberty, and sent on a litter to his 
father’s house. The removal, though he had been carried by 
men the whole way, injured him; the wound became worse, 
and it was necessary to reset the bone, his present surgeon 
being of opinion that it had either been ill set at first, or dis- 
located by the journey. ‘To this he submitted with his wonted 
fortitude, neither then, nor under the former operation, uttering 
a sound of complaint, nor manifesting any sign of suffering, 
except that he was observed to clench his hands forcibly. After 
this his strength decreased, his appetite failed, other ill 
symptoms came on; he was advised to prepare himself for the 
worst, and having made what he supposed to be his last con- 
fession, he was told in the evening, that if no favourable change 
took place before midnight, there would remain no further hope. 
This was on the eve of the joint festival of St. Peter and St. 
Paul ; to St. Peter, Ignatius had been especially devoted, and 
had composed in Spanish a hymn to his honour; the fayourable 
change took place: he fell asleep, and awoke from that sleep 
with a sense of convalescence. Subsequent biographers have 
added that St. Peter appeared to hin: in a dream, bringing with 
him healing from heaven in acknowledgment of the devotion shown 
towards him by Ignatius, and the hymn composed to his praise. 

His recovery now pronneden, well in all respects: but me 
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had been the nature of the fracture, or the unskilfulness of his 
surgeons, that the upper ” of the bone overlapt the other, so 
that the leg was shortened ; and there was a protuberance under 
the knee, which rendered it impossible for him to wear what 
was then the fashionable military boot. He asked whether the 
protuberance could be removed, and the leg stretched? the reply 
was that both could be done, but that it would cost him greater 
suffering than all the former operations. But in his state of 
mind, full as he was of ambitious hopes, no suffering was to be 
put in competition with his personal appearance : he chose to 
undergo the operation; the wound was re-opened, the bone 
sawn off, and the contracted limb extended by some machinery 
for that purpose. This occasioned a long confinement; and 
when, in other respects, he had perfectly recovered, a weakness 
remained in that leg which compelled him to remain in bed. 
There he beguiled the time with reading: he was passionately 
addicted to romances of chivalry; but there were none of these 
in the castle of Loyola; no Amadis of Gaul or Greece, no 
Palmerin of Oliva or of England, nor any history of the heroes 
of their chivalrous and imperial lines: for lack of such, they 
brought the Spanish translation of a Life of our Saviour, 
written by Landolphus, a Carthusian; and a volume of the Lives 
of the Saints, in Spanish also. In this latter he found fictions 
wild as the wildest inventions of romance, but far more power- 
fully impressive, because they came to him with the sacred 
stamp of religious truth; no wonder then that they should have 
soon possessed the already feverish imagination of one whose 
bodily frame had been weakened by long suffering, and who was 
left to himself in solitude. What ensued, resembles so closely 
the origin of Don Quixote’s madness, that Cervantes would 
beyond all doubt be supposed to have intended that the likeness 
should be perceived, if he had not elsewhere given proof that 
he was himself imbued with the superstitions of his country- 
men. But had Ignatius taken in his insanity a chivalrous turn, 
his mistress would in reality have had all the advantages of 
birth and station which the knight of La Mancha so gratuitously 
imputed to Dulcinea,—for he was in love with a princess ;* 

* Non era condesa ni duquesa, mas era su estado mas alto que ninguno destas, It is 
remarkable that in such of the three and thirty biographers of Loyola as we have 
looked into, (and they are not a few,) the only one who has noticed this fact is the 
Jesuit whose account was dictated by the saint himself, and first (in a Latin version) 
published in the Acta Sanctorum. (Jul. t.7) A.D. 1731. Yet Ribadaneira certainly 
had this account before him ; nor can it be doubted that both Maffeius and Orlandinus 
must have possessed it also. Their motive for suppressing all mention of the fact, was 
probably the same which induced Codrettus to omit the words here quoted, in his 
Latin version of P. Luiz Goncalves’ original, which was written part in Italian, part 


in Spanish. They thought it prudent to withholda fact, which was in itself decisive 
proof of a disordered intellect. and 
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and when he began to read, his attention was frequently diverted 
from the book before him by this passion, and he lay three or 
four hours upon his bed, day-dreaming, how he should obtain 
access to her, what he should say to her, what exploits in 
her honour he should perform, and how he should obtain her 
favour, wholly forgetful of the insuperable obstacle which fortune 
had placed between him and the object of his desires. 

But his book weaned him from these fancies gradually, and 
not without a struggle. Whether the turn which they took has 
produced most good or evil to mankind, is a question which 
men will answer differently according to their degree of know- 
ledge ; that charity which hopeth all things would determine 
one way when it regarded the Jesuits in South America, in 
California, and perhaps in Canada,—another, when it called to 
mind their history in every part of Europe. But for Ignatius 
himself, undoubtedly the determination was a happy one; he 
himself perceived at this time, that as his thoughts alternated 
between views of secular and views of spiritual ambition, he 
was left by the former with an uneasiness and a sense of hollow 
and deep dissatisfaction, though they began in cheerful and 
exhilarating feelings ; but that the more he indulged in spiritual 
aspirations, the more was he satisfied with himself, and 
delighted with the views that opened before him. ‘What if I 
were to do this, which St. Francis, or St. Dominic has done?’ 
was the question which rose in his mind as he read ; and then as 
he dreamt over the open book, he dwelt less upon what it might 
be difficult to execute, or grievous to endure, than upon the 
means of overcoming all difficulties,—the resolution which he 
knew he possessed, of attempting any enterprise however 
arduous, and the patience and perseverance whereof he was 
equally conscious, the one of which was not to be wearied, the 
other not to be subdued. ‘St. Dominic has done this, there- 
fore I can do it! St. Francis has done this, therefore so can 
I.’ Thus in after life he described what were then his secret 
imaginations. ‘To goon pilgrimage barefoot to Jerusalem ; to 
feed on herbs, to macerate his body by abstinence, to subdue it 
and punish it by self-inflicted pains—these became his favourite 
thoughts. What the heroes of ecclesiastical romance had 
achieved, he also could accomplish: he had the same enemy to 
resist, the same Lord to serve; the same celestial support to 
look for and to rely on: wherefore then should he delay to enter 
upon that service with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his strength! There was an image of the Virgin in his 
chamber; he rose from his bed at midnight, and falling pros- 
trate before it in soul and body, he prayed that she would deign 
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to accept his devoted service for herself, and for her blessed Son. 
At that moment the chamber shook as with a violent earth- 
quake ; so say his biographers, affirming the miracle resolutely, 
and doubting only whether the castle was thus shaken by the 
Devil in furious resentment for this his first defeat by the aspirant 
saint, or whether the Lord had caused the earthquake as a sign 
of encouragement tu his soldier: 

After this, as he lay awake in his bed, at night, he saw plainly 
with his bodily eyes the blessed Virgin appearing to him, with 
the holy Infant in her arms, both regarding him with looks of 
benign complacency and encouragement. Ignatius, with all 
his fervent enthusiasm, was a vigilant self-observer; however 
willing to be deceived himself, there is no reason to suspect 
that he at any time attempted knowingly to deceive others ; and 
therefore when he related this possible and likely vision, he 
never ventured to affirm that it was actually a divine appear- 
ance. That they should conclude it to have been so, he was 
not unwilling: nor that they should deduce proof of its miracu- 
lous nature from the total change of which he was conscious in 
himself from that hour :* for he was instantly and effectually 
cured from all worldly thoughts, and purified from all carnal 
desires. The Jesuits are not the most mendacious society that 
the world has ever seen, because ‘the force of lying could no 
farther go’ than Benedictines, Franciscans and Dominicans had 
carried it before them ; but they have magnanimously competed 
with their elder brethren in falsehood; and in this instance, 
suppressing the disclaimer which was taken down from the lips 
of Ignatius himself, writer after writer among them has repre- 
sented the delirious impression as an indubitable miraculous 
manifestation ; and the official historian of the order argues that 
by thus appearing, the Virgin clearly announced herself to be the 
patroness of that order when it should be established ; that its 
rise and progress were to be ascribed to her heavenly influence, 
and that in her protection they were to confide, as being 
specially committed to her charge. 

He had now begun to sit up during part of the day, and his 
employment was to form an abridgement of the book which 
had been the instrument of his conversion. This was an 
elaborate performance, on three hundred quarto leaves; he 
excelled in penmanship, and on this occasion exerting all his 


* —“ tantum vite anteacte fastidium eum cepit, precipue verd earim rerum que ad 
carms libidinem pertinent, ut excessise ex animo ejus species omnes, quas conceperat, ipse 
sibi sentire videretur. Ab ed veré hord usque ad illud tempus Augusti anno MDLV quo 
hec scripta sunt, ne minimum umquam quidem consensum libidini adhubuit —Acta SS. 


Jnl. 7, 636, § 10. 
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skill, he wrote whatever related to our Lord in red, all that 
concerned the Virgin in blue, and the lives of the saints in other 
different colours. He was too cautious to say anything of his 
change of mind and his intended change of life to his elder 
brother, Martin Garcia, or to any other person ; but the servants, 
as well as that brother, perceived that his countenance as well 
as his conversation was altered. He no longer conversed upon 
light or trivial subjects ; when not engaged in his task of calli- 
graphy, he was either intent upon his book, or engaged in 
prayer; and his gréatest pleasure was to contemplate the 
starry firmament. His first design was, after he should have 
returned from Jerusalem; to enter the Carthusian convent at 
Seville; and with this view he made inquiries through a ser- 
vant concerning the rules and observances of that order: what 
he learnt pleased him well, but he gave up the incipient inten- 
tion, because he thought that in travelling about the world he 
should be more at liberty to perform such penances as he now 
meditated, and to exercise that hatred which he had conceived 
against his sinful self. As soon as he deemed himself strong 
enough to travel, he deemed it time to depart; and, as a pretext 
for setting out, he said to his brother that the Duke of Najara, 
who was then at Navarrete, knew of his recovery, and it was 
proper, therefore, that he should pay his respects to the duke, 
who was a friend of the family. Martin Garcia had observed 
enough to make him suspect that Ignatius intended to enter 
upon some eccentric course. Taking him, therefore, aside, he 
entreated him to remember his illustrious birth, the fair repu- 
tation which he had already obtained, and the prospect of 
advantage and honour which was open to him; and he besought 
him to take heed, lest he should now make shipwreck of his 
fortunes. But Ignatius, who was always master of himself, 
practised upon this occasion that art of evasion for which his 
disciples have been so justly and peculiarly noted. He replied 
to all his brother’s exhortations * so as to satisfy him, without 
disclosing his own mind, or engaging himself to anything, and 
then left the castle of Loyola, riding a mule, and accompanied 
by one of his brothers and by two servants. 

From this time he made flagellation a part of his spiritual diet 
every night. Leaving his brother at a sister’s house in Onate, 
he proceeded to Navarrete with his servants. Some money was 
due to him from the duke, probably on account of his pay; this 
he took up, ordered some of it to be disposed of among persons 
to whom he thought himself in any way indebted, and gave the 








* Quibus ita respondit, ut nihil a vero discedens (de hoe enim magna uh gam tum 
erat réligio) sese a fratre ex#tricarit,—Luis Gongalves, ib. 637. 
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rest to be expended in restoring a certain image of our Lady, 
which was in ragged condition. This done, he dismissed his 
two attendants, and set off from Navarrete for Monserrat alone 
upon his mule. At this time he was wholly possessed with the 
ambition of emulating the heroic austerities of the worthies 
whose legends he had studied with such intense devotion. 
When he looked back in later life upon this state of mind, he 
perceived that he then neither knew what humility was, nor 
charity, nor patience, nor discretion; and that the zeal with 
which he inflicted penance upon, himself, and meditated such 
achievements of this kind as should entitle him to vie with the 
saints-rampant of the Thebais, arose not from abhorrence of 
his former sins, though he had heartily, as well as abhorrently 
turned away from them, but from a vehement desire of signa- 
lizing himself, as they had done, for the glory of God. An 
incident which occurred upon the journey to Monserrat may 
show that he had formed a just judgment of himself. A Moor 
overtook him on the way, and joined company with him; their 
conversation soon led them upon debateable ground, and they 
began to dispute concerning the Virgin ; the Moor admitted the 
miraculous conception, but advanced an opinion concerning the 
mother of our Lord after his birth, which Ignatius considered 
blasphemous : and while the Moor, luckily for himself, pricked 
forward, and got out of sight, he deliberated whether it was not 
his duty to follow the misbeliever and put him to death for the 
honour of the Virgin whom he had disparaged. His strong 
inclination was to stab him with his dagger; but there was also 
a wholesome doubt whether or not it was right that he should 
do so, and as he was not yet casuist enough to determine the 
point, he left it to Providence—and his mule, to determine. 
The Moor, in the course of their talk, had told him he was 
going to a village at some little distance from the high road. He 
laid the reins, therefore, on the mule’s neck, leaving her to chuse 
her way ; if she took the way to the village, he resolved to find 
out the Moor, and stab him to the heart : but the mule preferred 
the high road to the bye one. Had he perpetrated the meditated 
murder, the probable consequence would have been, that if he 
escaped immediate vengeance from the friends of the slain, his 
relations would have shut him up in some convent as a religious 
madman. 

Before he arrived at Monserrat, he purchased a piece of 
coarse,sackcloth, and had a pilgrim’s dress made of it coming 
down to the ancles; he provided himself also with a rope 
instead of a military belt, a pilgrim’s staff, a gourd for a drink- 
ing cup, and shoes of esparto, or bass-weed, He did not, how- 
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ever, as yet, put himself in this costume, and proceeded to the 
sacred mountain in his military dress; and on his way thither, 
to strengthen himself against his own weakness, he made a vow 
of chastity to our Saviour and to the blessed Virgin. Having 
reached the monastery, he there went through the whole course 
of his former life in confession to one of the brethren, a French- 
man by birth, whose name is variously written by the bio- 
graphers of Loyola, but his great virtue and discretion are 
unanimously lauded. To this confessor he imparted also the 
intentions which he had formed, and being confirmed in them 
by his approbation, he divested himself now of his last worldly 
possessions, giving the mule, on which he had ridden, to the 
convent, and his money to the poor. The sword and dagger 
which he had used in war, when he gained his worldly honours, 
he suspended before the Virgin’s altar as the offerings of one who 
was now with far other weapons to prosecute a more arduous 
warfare. A further ceremony remained to be performed. Having 
put on the dress which he had prepared, he went out in the 
dusk, and gave his former garments to a beggar ; then returned 
to the church, spiritualizing the customs of chivalry, there to 
watch before the altar, like a new made knight, sometimes 
kneeling, sometimes standing, but continually engaged in some 
act of devotion, oral or mental, to his Virgin patroness, till the 
day broke. As soon as it was light he set off for Manresa, 
bare-headed, and the one foot bare; the other was shod, because 
the leg which had been so severely treated required some care ; 
it was weak, and still bandaged, and was always swoln at 
night. 

He had advanced about three miles when a messenger over- 
took him, and asked if he had given a suit of expensive apparel 
to a common beggar: the police in Spain appears to have been 
better then than it has been in latter times: this man had been 
penne for the suspicious circumstance of having such 
clothes in his possession, and was detained in prison and in 
chains while inquiry was made into the truth of his story. 
Ignatius, who, when he went his way from. Monserrat, was 
rejoicing in the first glow of excitement upon having at length 
commenced his spiritual career, was in a like proportion cast 
down upon finding that he had thus been the means of inflicting 
injury where he had intended to confer a benefit, insomuch that 
he wept, imputing it to his own wickedness. When he con- 
firmed the account which the unlucky mendicant had given, his 
manner was such as to preclude all possible suspicion of collu- 
sion with him. To the natural question of who and what he was, 
he returned no answer, but proceeded on his way, avoiding 
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Barcelona, because many persons there would have known him, 
and have persecuted him with attentions and honours which he 
had determined from this time forth to shun. On setting forth 
that morning he had fallen in, at a little chapel dedicated to the 
Apostles, with a lady by name D. Ifes Pasqual, who had come for 
devotion from Manresa to our Lady of Monserrat. Of her he 
inquired where was the nearest hospital in which he could be 
entertained? The nearest, she replied, was three leagues off, at 
Manresa, whither she was returning, and if he chose to accom- 
pany her to that city, she would take care that he should be re- 
ceived there, and have whatever comforts such an institution 
could afford. The lady was struck with his countenance, his 
manners, and his whole appearance; and urged him, because of 
his lameness, to take an ass which she had in her train, but no 
persuasions could induce him to depart from his purpose of 
proceeding on foot ; the more painful his way, the more gratify- 
ing it was to that temper of mind, which regarded self-inflicted 
sufferings as an acceptable offering to the Almighty. When 
they reached Manresa, she recommended him to the matron of 
the hospital, and sent for his entertainment the dish which had 
been prepared for her own supper, and continued for some days 
to supply his meals. 

But Ignatius had not chosen this place of abode that he might 
be regaled there. He fasted rigorously, and carried on the war 
against the flesh in which he had engaged, by flogging himself 
three times a day, letting his beard grow, never cutting his 
nails, and never combing his hair, Seven hours in the day he 
devoted to prayer: he constantly attended not only at mass, but 
also at the vesper and the compline services; he took no food 
but bread and water, the bread being what he begged in the 
streets; and of this so little, that his daily diet might have been 
deemed fasting, except on Sundays, when he always confessed 
and communicated, and then allowed himself a meal sufficient 
a little to abate the edge of hunger, and drank a little wine if it 
was offered. The time not employed in prayer, flagellation, 
and begging for himself, he spent in begging for others, in 
attending upon the sick, and in exhorting those with whom he 
conversed to piety. This manner of life soon attracted notice, 
the more so because neither the miserable apparel which he 
wore, nor the filth which he affected, nor the matted state of 
his hair, which was now never combed day or night, much as all 
this disfigured him, could debase the mien and manner, and 
features of one accustomed to the highest circles both in camps 
and courts. ‘The story of the beggar also had become generally 
known ; he was, therefore some great person who, withdrawing 
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from secular greatness, and concealing carefully his rank, had 
entered upon a saintly course of life. The Spaniards in those 
days were as much prepared by their prepossessions to meet 
with living saints as dead ones ; heresy they were ready enough 
to suspect and abhor and persecute, but they were not apt to 
suspect either hypocrisy or madness when taking this direction. 
They saw in Ignatius a sincere devotee ; they supposed him to 
be a greater personage than he was, and looked upon him as a 
saint in the shell. Such an opinion he was not far from enter- 
taining of himself after the delirious impression which he had 
experienced in the castle of Loyola: and at this time there was 
an ocular spectrum frequently present to him—in day-light, and 
when his eyes were open; it was near him, floating in the air, 
indistinct in form, but something resembling a serpent with 
resplendent eyes, which yet were not eyes, nor could he distin- 
guish what indeed it was, nor of what it consisted ; but it was 
exceedingly beautiful, and he felt the greatest pleasure and 
consolation in beholding it, and when it disappeared he could 
hardly bear its loss. Thus he described the physical phenomenon, 
believing, when he thus described it, that it had been an illusion 
of the old Serpent himself, who about the time that he first saw 
it, began to inject temptation of various kinds, not such as 
assailed St. Antony in the desert, but such in truth as might 
be expected to arise in a man of his temper and temperament, 
when his bodily strength had been broken down, and the pulse 
of his enthusiasm had consequently fallen. Recollections arose 
of his birth and breeding, his former station, his former habits 
of life: these he compared with his present situation, in a 
hospital, in filth and in rags, the companion of beggars! This 
temptation he at once quelled and punished by drawing closer 
to the beggar at his side, and courting more familiarity with 
him. He then shrunk from the prospect of living in this pain- 
ful, and, as he could not but feel it to be, beastly life, till the 
threescore and ten years of mortal existence should be num- 
bered: could he bear this? the question he thought came from 
Satan; to Satan he replied triumphantly, by asking him if it 
was in his power to ensure life to him for a single hour? and 
he comforted and strengthened himself by comparing the longest 
span of human life to eternity. 

There was an old Beata in Manresa, in such high reputation 
for holiness, that the King of Spain had sometimes sent for 
her and consulted her. This woman had become acquainted 
with the saint-aspirant, and she expressed her ardent hope that 
our Saviour would one day be pleased to appear to him. This, 
which was indeed a real temptation, he was not in a state of 
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mind to consider, nor, at that moment, to feel as such, though 
he seems afterwards to have regarded it as a prophetic anti- 
cipation. But he was then in the low fever of enthusiasm, 
and sinking with debility. The act of prayer became painful 
and difficult ; he felt that dryness and desertion of which those 
who mistake bodily sensation for spiritual feelings, so often 
complain. When he betook himself to the sacrament for con- 
solation, fears and scruples came upon him as ‘the vivifying 
wafer’ approached his lips, so that by the force of those 
feelings he was borne away, as if by a gust of wind, and he could 
only exclaim, Lord, I suffer violence! and 7 out for help 
against the enemy, and say with the apostle, ‘ Miserable man, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death!’ His sins 
were now perpetually in his mind, and he began to think that 
he had not fully confessed them; though he had written them 
down to the intent that nothing might escape him, when he 
made his general confession at Monserrat, and re-written this 
self-accusatory roll at Manresa, in conformity to the advice 
which he heard delivered there by a preacher. But the natural 
effect* of such a process was only to disquiet him the more. It 
then occurred to him as the only remedy, (and it has the appro- 
bation of his biographers,) that his confessor should, in the 
name of our Lord, forbid him to entertain any such scruples, 
and command him to set his heart at rest. This wish, however, 
he did not venture to make known, and he was tempted to put 
an end to these intolerable fears, by throwing himself out of the 
window, and bringing upon himself at once the worst that could 
be dreaded. The course of reading which had crazed him, saved 
him from this catastrophe, in which the tragedy of religious 
madness so often has ended. He called to mind the legend of 
a hermit who obtained some favour which he earnestly desired 
from heaven, by religiously binding himself to touch no food till 
it should be granted him. ‘This, like other tales equally false in 
themselves, and mischievous in their application, he held devoutly 
true, and resolved that he also would neither eat nor drink till it 
should please God to manifest his mercy towards him,—making, 
however, with latent sanity, the reservation, that if this did not 
occur while it was yet possible for him to survive the experi- 
ment, he would give it up when it could be carried no further 
without incurring the guilt of suicide, and would then ask for 
bread. ‘ Help me, O Lord,’ he cried, for ‘I find no remedy in 


* This is well observed by his biographer Maffeius. ‘Sed (quod sepe contingit) 
quod sibi adjumento fore putabat, id erat ei contrarium maxime ; siquidem ipsd com- 
memoratione rerum, quas aliquando oblivisci oportuerat, fiebat ut etiam si quid ipsd die 
mitigatum fuerat, recrudesceret,’ 
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man, neither in any creature; if it were to be found, I should 
think no labour great for finding it. Show me, Lord, where it 
may be found; if it were necessary that I should follow a dog 
to obtain it, | would do so!’ 

On Monday he began this experimental fast ; and, according 
to the account which he himself dictated, persisted in it through 
the week, without feeling any extreme weakness. On the 
Sunday, making his confession for the past week, according to 
his custom, he told the confessor how long he had fasted ; was 
ordered in consequence to fast no longer, and practised the 
Catholic virtue of obedience to the priest so faithfully, that he 
obeyed without any reluctance or hesitation, though he thought 
himself far from the point of debility af which it was his pur- 
pose to have stopped. In thus obeying, he obtained a state 
of peacefulness which lasted two days; on the third the old 
scruples returned, and again he felt an impulse to abandon the 
course upon which he had entered. This, however, was no 
strong temptation ; for on the score of the world Ignatius had 
more to deter him from retracing his steps, than from continuing 
in the way of ascetic holiness. Had he returned to his military 
vocation, the reproach of insanity for what he had already done 
would adhere to him through life; he was now also in the way 
to higher honours than were within the reach of a soldier, how 
splendid soever might be his services and his fortune : and the 
doubt which he might feel concerning his own calling, and the 
approbation of heaven, was at all times weakened by the im- 
pression which he made upon others, and the credit for sanctity 
which was given him. Zeal and perseverance he possessed in 
common with other saints of the same class ; he differed from 
them in the slow but sure good sense with which he regulated 
a conduct insane in its commencement and principle, detected 
from time to time his own errors, discovered his own deficiencies, 
and then patiently amended the one and corrected the other. In 
this case, he says, it pleased God, that from all these scruples 
and temptations he awoke as from a dream : by reflecting upon 
the process in his own mind, he perceived that such scruples 
were like slight wounds, that heal easily and kindly if they are 
left alone, but which, if meddled with and irritated, may become 
dangerous, and even deadly. So he determined never again to 
open the old account of sins, which had been honestly cast up, 
and for which he had received in due form a discharge in full. 
This resolution he had the wisdom and the strength to keep as 
well as to form; andthe celebrity which he subsequently attained 
rendered his experience in this mental disease as salutary to 
others as it was to himself. 

But 
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But Ignatius was in that curious state of mind in which he 
could be ‘ at once wise and amazed, temperate and furious.’ 
He was wise enough to suspect that what seemed to be visita- 
tions of grace by the feelings which they excited, and the con- 
solation and delight which he experienced in them, were never- 
theless hurtful in their effect, and therefore to be distrusted, 
because they kept him wakeful in those hours, which, after a 
day fully employed in the discharge of all his duties, were 
needful for sleep, and not to be dispensed with,—wherefore he 
eschewed such trains of thought and overcame them, On the 
other hand, he was persuaded that one day, while praying to 
the Virgin, on the steps of the Dominican church, the mystery 
of the Trinity was represented to him visibly in the likeness 
of atriple harp, and filled him with such joy, that he could not 
for some while suppress his tears and sighs, and was made so 
perfectly intelligible to him, that he could speak of nothing 
else. Moreover, all the most subtle points and difficulties of 
philosophy were at once rendered to him clear and easy, and he 
saw as in a mirror distinctly the sum and substance of all that 
knowledge which the strongest intellect could be capable of 
attaining by the longest course of persevering study. At 
another time the manner in which God had created the world 
was revealed to him; but unfortunately for cosmogonists and 
geologists, he was not able, after the lapse of a few years, to 
explain this sufficiently for others to receive and preserve for 
posterity the miraculous communication. A remarkable cir- 
cumstance occurred about this time with the serpentine appa- 
rition which he had hitherto delighted in beholding whenever 
it appeared ; for it appeared as he was in the act of returning 
thanks before a cross, and Ignatius observed, that it was neither 
so bright nor so beautiful as it had always been before. Some 
little previous suspicion, which, probably, the form of the phe- 
nomenon had excited, was thus confirmed; it was no doubt a 
diabolical illusion, proved to be so by its fading before the pre- 
sence of the cross; and from that day, whenever he perceived 
it again, which he often did, he drove it from him with his staff 
in contempt. 

The mind had no part in producing this optical illusion, only 
in reasoning upon it; but when it is affirmed, that at the elevation 
of the host, he saw distinctly therein the visible presence of 
our Lord and Saviour in his divine and human nature, it becomes 
evident, that, in this instance, the visual image was produced by 
the imagination. On the authority of others, not of his own, 
(and this is especially to be observed,) it is also affirmed, that at 
this time he was entranced from one Sunday to another, lying 
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all that while speechless, motionless, and so apparently 
lifeless, that certain pious persons would have had him buried 
forthwith, if others, who were somewhat more prudent, had not 
thought it necessary first to ascertain whether he were dead, 
and in so doing, felt a faint pulsation of the heart. He awoke 
from this ecstacy, as from a sweet sleep, sighing forth the name 
of Jesus, The historiographer of the Jesuits, as Orlandini may 
properly be called, says it is a pious and probable conjecture, 
that as great mysteries were revealed to Paul when he was rapt 
into the third heayen, so during these seven days the form 
and constitution of the society which he was to found were thus 
manifested to Ignatius. Now, too, his knowledge of the whole 
Christian system became so complete, and his faith in it so 
entire, that if there had existed no monuments of it, no evi- 
dences whatever, and the very Scriptures themselves had been 
lost, his belief, it seemed to him, would have. been the same, 
undergoing no diminution, and requiring nothing to confirm it. 
What confirmation, indeed, could he need who frequently saw 
both our Saviour and the Virgin with his bodily eyes? he saw 
them as white forms, but no distinction of limbs was visible. 
So accurately did he observe what no doubt were actual spectra, 
never suspecting what inueed even a sane intellect would not in 
that age have suspected, that the apparition was from within, 
not of an extrinsic object. 

But while Ignatius manifested these clear proofs of a diseased 
imagination, proof was equally given of that sound practical 
judgment which distinguishes him from all other heroes of 
hagiology, He had now become an object of respect and 
admiration as well as curiosity. Persons of all ranks flocked, 
some to see, others to consult him concerning their spiritual 
state; and that he might not deter such applicants by the filth 
and fetor of his appearance, he began first to clean himself, and, 
though retaining still the poverty of his apparel, so far to improve 
it, as that it should neither be squalid nor offensive. And 
haying now unawares, and by no intention of his own, com- 
menced practitioner in spiritual medicine, he made a study of 
his own case, and drew up rules for others as the result of his 
self-experience. At this time, therefore, the historians of the 
society agree that he composed the book of his Spiritual Exer- 
cises ; but there are doubts respecting the place where he com- 
posed it, and also respecting its origin. It is pretended that 
he retired from Manresa toa cave in arock, not far from that 
city, The cave was dark, and not unlike a sepulchre, but, for this 
incommodiousness, as well as for its solitude and the beauty of 
the narrow vale, where thorns and brushwood concealed it, the 
more 
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more agreeable to him; and through a fissure in the rock he 
could see Monserrat, and direct his prayers to the Virgin 
thither, as to the Kebla of his devotions. But there are two 
caves, each of which is said to have been his retreat, and each, 
of course, consecrated by the revelations and other supernatural 
regalements which were there vouchsafed him. The Jesuits had 
possession of one, the religioners of some other order of the 
other ; each administered earth from its own cave as a miraculous 
medicine for the sick, and as from either it was equally effica- 
cious, the contending parties appear to have acquiesced, not 
very willingly, in the probable opinion, that Ignatius took up his 
abode sometimes in the one, sometimes in the other; whereas 
it does not appear in the earliest account of his life that he ever 
thus withdrew himself from society, and if he had, it is nota 
circumstance which he would have been likely to conceal. The 
question concerning the originality of the Exercises was not of 
a nature to be so easily compromised ; for the Benedictines have 
asserted, that in the first instance Loyola did nothing more than 
transcribe, with some little alterations in the arrangement, a 
work composed by F. Garcia de Cisneros, a near kinsman of 
Cardinal Ximenes, who was abbot of Monserrat, and died in 
1510. This work, they say, the French Benedictine, to whom 
he confessed at the monastery, put into his hands; and from 
the scholastic character of the work itself, and the theological 
learning which its author evidently must have possessed, they 
argued that it could not possibly have been composed by a 
person who was at that time ignorant of the very rudiments of 
Latin. To this argument the Jesuits intrepidly replied, that it 
proves nothing; for when God thinks fit to inspire one of his 
servants, he stands in no need of any human learning. This 
is the plea of our own old fanatics which South answers so 
admirably in admitting it: ‘ I confess,’ said he, ‘God has no 
need of any man’s parts or learning; but certainly, then, he 
has much less need of his ignorance.’ But the Jesuits went 
beyond this; their founder, they say, did not compose this 
book because he had studied the subject in human writings, but 
because God himself imparted the knowledge which it contains. 
Ignatius knew not at that time what the work was which he was 
destined to perform, but God knew it, and provided him, there- 
fore, thus betimes, with a set of rules which were to contribute 
so greatly to its progress ! 

Such arguments, especially when backed by Lord Peter’s 
authority, are not to be disputed. But the truth appears to be, 
that the book which bears the name of the ‘ Spiritual Exercises’ 
of Ignatius Loyola stands in much the same relation to his 
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original draught, that the Koran bears to the unconnected 
fragments which were produced for the nonce, from time to 
time, by Mohammed. The hint he may have taken from the 
book of the Benedictine Abbot, which is said to have been 
printed at Monserrat, both in barbarous Latin and in Castillian, 
in the year 1500; and it is not unlikely that at first he may 
have used a transcript of the vernacular version, with such 
alterations as he thought good. But, without the slightest 
intention or consciousness of appropriating to himself the credit 
of another's labour, he modified and altered this whenever he 
saw occasion ; for it was the peculiar characteristic of his mind 
to adapt itself to time and circumstances with wonderful feli- 
city, keeping always his one end in view. In this, too, as in 
other things, he would call in the aid of those on whose judg- 
ment he relied, and thus at length the ‘ Exercises’ became a 
Jesuitical composition, whatever they may have been in their 
origin. An account of the scheme itself may more conveniently 
be introduced hereafter, in its place. 

It was not in his personal cleanliness and apparel alone that 
Ignatius relaxed from the extreme asceticism with which he 
began his spiritual career: he now accepted invitations to the 
tables of those who sought his company, thinking that there 
also he might find suitable opportunity for administering salu- 
tary monitions and exhortations. But his health now sunk 
under the double exhaustion produced by bodily fatigue, and 
continual mental excitement ; he was seized with a fever which 
brought him to the point of death, and the state of his own 
mind was not favourable to his recovery: for when he thought 
his case hopeless, he discovered that he was inflated with an 
opinion of his own merits, and he struggled to repel the temp- 
tation, as he deemed it, of this deceitful hope, and force upon 
himself a conviction of his own sinfulness. He had, however, 
all that could be done for him by any medical skill which was 
then to be procured, or by human charity. For the opinion 
entertained of his virtues, and perhaps of his quality, was such, 
that the magistrates provided for him a lodging, and everything 
that could administer to his cure; and certain respectable 
women who had fled from Barcelona to avoid the plague, then 
raging in that city, took upon themselves the charge of nursing 
him, as if the public weal had depended upon his individual 
life. Recovering from the disease, he took warning from it to 
correct an error both in the management of his body and of his 
mind ; in his body, because he had now found that it was not 
without injury to be deprived of due rest, or needful food, or 
sufficient clothing; he took care, therefore, to caution others 
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against falling into an excess to which enthusiasts of his class 
were especially prone, and he ceased from that time to go bare- 
foot or bareheaded, and chose also the thickest and warmest 
cloth for his clothing. As concerned his mind, having expe- 
rienced the opposite temptations of despair arising from an 
extreme sense of his own unworthiness, and of the vainglory 
which made him feel assured of salvation, through the merit of 
his own holiness; he learnt, it is said, so well to regulate his 
feelings upon that subject from that time forth, and to keep 
the golden mean, that he could regard his own actions, and 
speak of them, whether commendable or to be condemned, 

without the slightest emotion either of vanity or despondence. 
Having remained some ten months at Manresa, a city which 
his biographers say he undoubtedly regards with peculiar favour 
in heaven, as the cradle of his Christian infancy, and the school 
of his first evangelical discipline, he determined upon going to 
Jerusalem, less for the desire of seeing those places which had 
been hallowed by the presence of our Lord, ardent as that 
desire was, than in the hope of converting some of the Infidels, 
who were unhappily masters of the holy land, or of gaining the 
palm of martyrdom in the attempt; for of ‘this he was most 
ambitious. When his intention was made known, his friends 
and admirers earnestly sought first to dissuade him from so 
dangerous an adventure, and then to prevail upon him to go in 
company with certain persons, competently versed in the lan- 
guages of the countries through which he must pass, who 
offered themselves for the journey. But he refused any such 
assistance, for this recondite reason,—that hope being for a 
Christian as essential a virtue as faith and charity, that virtue 
would be weakened and drawn off from its proper object, if in 
such a journey he placed it upon anything else than the imme- 
diate protection of Providence ; and this, if he took with him 
avy companions, he could not fail to do in some of those emer- 
gencies which must be expected to occur. Neither would he 
accept of money for his journey, but set forward in the strength 
of faith, casting himself upon Providence for support. In this 
spirit he departed for Barcelona, and there begged a passage in 
a vessel bound to Gaieta. The captain readily granted his 
request, but on condition that he should provide himself with 
food for the passage ; and upon this a scruple arose, for this, 
he feared, would be taking thought for the morrow, and dis- 
trusting that All-merciful Father who provides food for the 
ravens. It was well for him that, in all such cases, there was 
advice at hand; the confessor to whom he applied set his mind 
at rest; alms for such a purpose were easily collected, and 
having 











having received more money than sufficed for purchasing a 
sufficient quantity of the cheapest sea-fare, he laid duwn the 
overplus on the shore before he embarked. 

A dangerous passage of five days brought him to Gaieta, 
from whence he proceeded to Rome on foot. This was a painful 
and a perilous journey. It was seldom that he was admitted 
into a town or under a roof for fear of the plague, his appearance 
being that of a man, who, if not stricken with the disease, had 
recently recovered from it; and, for the most part, he was fain 
to lie down at night in a porch, or in the open air. He reached 
Rome, however, where there was either not the same alarm, or 
not the same vigilance. Arriving there almost worn out with 
fatigue and hunger, he visited the stations, and kissed the feet 
of Pope Adrian VI. Some Spanish friends whom he found 
there endeavoured in vain to dissuade him from attempting to 
perform a pilgrimage, which, being at all times dangerous, was 
thought the more so now, when the Turks, to the great loss 
and reproach of Christendom, had recently made themselves 
masters of Khodes: they succeeded, however, in making him 
accept, though reluctantly, some money for his journey and his 
voyage. With this, oneratus verius = imstructus, says 
Maffeius, he departed from Rome for Venice; and calling a 
second council with his thoughts, was on the point of throwing 
it away: but recollecting that this would be ungratefully to 
waste it, he distributed it in alms as he went along, and then, 
in the words of Orlandini, letior inde perrexit, erumnis et 
mendicitale ditissimus. On the way he had much to endure, 
because of the vigilance with which every place that he ap- 
proached was guarded, lest the plague should be introduced ; 
his appearance, indeed, being such, that, in a season of general 
health, it might well have excited alarm. For having, from the 
time that he left Spain, ceased to converse with others, and 
search into their spiritual state; being, moreover, in a country 
with the language of which he had little or no acquaintance, 
his mind was leit to its own workings, and he had become as 
disregardful of decency in his apparel and of prudence in self- 
management, as during the first part of his abode at Manresa. 
Squalid in his dress and figure, pale and emaciated, his eyes 
sunk, and his cheeks lean and hollow, he was refused admit- 
tance even in all those inns at which such travellers were enter- 
tained ; and those who met or passed him on the road kept 
aloof, as from one who carried pestilence in his looks. When 
he came to embark in the passage-boat for Venice, he was 
neither asked for his fare, nor was any inquiry made whether 
he came provided with a passport to certify that he on 
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from the disease. At Venice he begged his bread, and slept 
on the ground in the square of St. Mark, till a wealthy Spaniard, 
recognizing him for a countryman, took him to his house, and 
afterwards introduced him to the Doge, from whom he obtained 
the favour of a free passage in a ship to Cyprus. Common 
charity he might always have relied on, so far as to be in no 
danger of perishing for want; but the kindness which he met 
with beyond this was probably owing to his family, or, if that 
were not known, to the respect and compassion which his 
manners and demeanour inspired. 

Before the ship was ready he was seized with fever; and it so 
happened, that on the day when signal was made for sailing, he 
had taken a medicine, which was in those times considered a 
more serious affair than it is now. His host would have detained 
him, and with that hope consulted the physician, who declared 
that Ignatius might go on board, if he wished to die there, not 
otherwise. In this case he formed a better judgment than his 
physician ; for on board he went, and sea sickness soon did the 
needful work of medicine so effectually, that when the sickness 
ceased, he found himself cured of his disease. On the voyage 
he made himself so obnoxious to some of the sailors, by the 
severity with which he reproved them for their practices, that 
they resolved to put him ashore upon a desert island, and leave 
him there. The wind prevented them from carrying this inten- 
tion into effect ; and having soon arrived at Cyprus, he thén 
found a passage to Jaffa, though he had nothing wherewith 
either to pay for his passage or to purchase provisions. Both 
on the land journey and in both voyages he was regaled with 
miraculous sights : our Lord, as he believed, appeared to him 
more than once, and he derived great consolation from an 
ocular spectrum, in the form and colour of a large golden globe. 
The manner in which he noted appearances of this kind is 
proof of his sincerity. From Jaffa he proceeded with other 
pilgrims to Jerusalem, in the usual manner; and when they 
alighted from their asses, on the spot where the friars were 
waiting with the cross to receive them, and when they had the 
first sight of the Holy City, not Ignatius alone, Lut all who 
were in his company, were sensible of what they deemed an 
emotion of supernatural delight, which yet at such a moment 
it might more justly be accounted unnatural not to feel. Here 
in the holy land he determined to pass the remainder of his 
life; the continued pleasure which he felt in visiting all the 
stations, believing implicitly the while every tradition and every 
legend relating to them, made him the more desirous of ful- 
filling his resolution ; and he had brought with him letters o- 
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Italy to the guardian of the Franciscans, recommending him to 
his good offices. He required only that the friars would admit 
him under their roof, and then administer to him the sacrament 
of confession and of the eucharist; subsistence and clothing 
he engaged to provide for himself, though for both he had 
nothing but charity to rely on. The guardian, with whom the 
letters had weight, and who was also taken with the appearance 
and manner of Ignatius, could not assure him that his petition 
would be granted, because it depended upon the Provincial, 
who was then at Bethlehem; but he held out such hopes to 
him, that the pilgrim prepared letters for his friends in the west, 
which were to be carried by the returning pilgrims, and convey 
tidings that he had obtained his heart’s desire. But on the eve 
of their return, he was sent for by the Provincial, who received 
him courteously, and applauded his pious intentions, yet told 
him he must return with his companions; for it had happened 
that others who had come thither with a like purpose, had been 
seized by the Turks while roaming incautiously about, and had 
either miserably perished, or been detained in cruel bondage till 
the convent, which could ill support such exactions, redeemed 
them. ‘Tothis inconvenience the brothers must not be rendered 
liable, and therefore he must depart. Ignatius replied that, 
though disappointed in his hope of being sheltered in the convent, 
his purpose of remaining in the holy land was not to be shaken, 
unless it were made his religious duty to leave it. This the 
Provincial did presently, by informing him that he had authority 
from the Pope to interdict any person from the sacrament who 
should presume to remain in the holy land against his will ; but 
when he would have produced the brief by which this power 
was conferred, Ignatius said it was not necessary,—his word 
was sufficient, and, as in duty bound, he would obey. As he 
was sorrowfully on the way back to his lodgings to prepare for 
his return, a vehement desire came upon him to revisit the 
summit of Mount Olivet, where the supposed footsteps of our 
Saviour are shown to the credulous, as having been there im- 
pressed by him at his ascension. For haste and for want of 
money, he set off without taking a Turk as usual to protect 
him; and when he came to the entrance of the sacred ground, 
purchased admittance from the guards there, by giving them a 
penknife from his travelling writing case. Having performed his 
devotions there with great delight, he proceeded on to Bethphage, 
and there was disturbed by recollecting that he had neglected 
to observe towards what quarter our Saviour’s face was turned 
when he ascended, a point which might be ascertained by the 
position of the feet: so he hastened back, and obtained per- 
mission, 
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mission, at the cost of a pair of scissars, to make a second visit. 
By this time he had been missed ; and the friars fearing that he 
might be laid hold of by the Turks, perhaps suspecting also 
that he might mean to deceive them and remain in the holy 
land, sent an Armenian in search of him, and he was brought 
back to Jerusalem as rudely and violently as if he had been a 
malefactor. But this was to his greater contentment, for such 
usage he regarded as a sure earnest of divine favour. 

He now began his return to Spain, more unprovided even 
than he had left it, for he had then stores for his first voyage. 
No difficulty occurred in recrossing to Cyprus ; he had obtained 
a good character from his fellow pilgrims, and they having 
taken their passage from that island in a large Venetian ship, 
besought the captain to give him a passage, as one for whose 
worth and holy conversation they could vouch. The Venetian 
captain was no believer in such holiness, and he replied, that a 
saint could not possibly want a ship to convey him across the 
sea, when he might walk upon the water, as so many others 
had done; nor was a more favourable answer to be obtained 
from him by any intercession. The master of a smaller vessel was 
more compassionate; and this, though so much less sea worthy 
than the other, that none of the other pilgrims embarked in 
her, reached Italy safely, after a perilous voyage, while the other 
was wrecked. e landed in Apulia, and arrived at Venice, 
after a dreadful journey through frost and snow, bare legged, 
in rags, and well nigh exhausted with fatigue and exposure to 
the cold. There his friend, the Spaniard, received, refreshed, 
and refitted him, and dismissed him with money for his journey, 
which, however, he carried no farther than Ferrara, disposing 
of it there among the beggars at the church. His first donation 
was given with such evident satisfaction on his part, that the 
mendicant, to whose lot it fell, sent others to pursue so cheerful 
a giver; and ina short time Ignatius had so completely disbur- 
thened himself of cash, that he had the same day to beg his 
own bread from door to door, whereby he obtained the further 
gratification of hearing himself applauded for a saint by the 
beggars who recognized him. He had been warned of the 
danger to which he would be exposed in travelling from Fer- 
rara to Genoa, where the French and Spanish armies were in 
the field, by both which he must pass, with the likelihood of 
being apprehended as a spy by both. Some Spanish soldiers, 
into whose company he fell, used him kindly, and pointed out 
another route, which for his own safety they intreated him to 
take. But Ignatius liked to put himself in the way of tribu- 
lation; the more suffering, the greater merit ;—and consequently 
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the more contentment; and he was contented accordingly, 
when, upon attempting to enter a walled town which was in 
possession of the Spaniards, he was.seized and searched as a 
spy. The search was rigorously made and brutally; and when 
no papers could be found upon him, they led him before their 
commander, in hope and expectation that orders might be 
given for extracting from him the truth by tortures; for they 
returned him only half the apparel of which they had stripped 
him, and led him through the streets in his doublet and drawers, 
deriding and abusing him on the way; the people joining in 
this ill usage, just as the rabble will always assist in tormenting 
a poor worried animal, as if to show, that, of all beasts, man is 
the most odious when divested of that compassion which ought 
to be the peculiar characteristic of humanity. He the while 
comforted himself with calling to mind who it was that with 
more inhuman mockery had been carried by soldiers through 
the city of Jerusalem to Herod’s tribunal, But as he drew 
near the commander's quarters, it occurred to him, that on this 
occasion, it would be expedient to address the officer by the 
customary title of Senhoria, instead of thouing him; for having, 
before his conversion, cultivated with some care the courtesies 
and elegancies of language, he had, as a sort of expiation for 
such vanity, accustomed himself to a Quakerish plainness of 
speech, which, when not evidently proceeding from simplicity, 
can only be interpreted as intentional incivility. A second 
thought made him reject this suggestion of prudence, as pro- 
ceeding from a sinful fear of man, and he determined, therefore, 
not to show the slightest mark of respect to the commander, 
either in word or deed: this insane resolution proved to be 
the safest course he could have taken ; for when the only words 
that could be drawn from him were the simple denial that he 
was not a spy, in answer to a direct question, the officer regarded 
him, both from his manners and appearance, as a madman, and 
reproved the soldiers for bringing such a poor wretch before 
him, and told them to let him go. They maltreated him some- 
thing the more forthis rebuke; but one, who was notso wholly 
brutalized by his vocation, rescued him from their hands, minis- 
tered to his necessities, took care of him for the night, and 
dismissed him safely on the morrow. Presently he was, in like 
manner, carried before a French commander; and with that 
same desire of inviting affliction which had made him conceal 
himself as to who he was from an officer of his own country, 
he declared himself a Guipuzcoan then among the enemies of 
Spain. Again the fortune which he provoked proved favour- 
able in a way which could never have been foreseen ; i. the 
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officer happened to be a Gascon, and considering him, therefore, 
of the same race as himself, though the subject of a different 
crown, treated him humanely, and dismissed him. 

At Genoa he found an old acquaintance in the Spanish 
admiral, and from him, being, as it appears, again in his saner 
mood, accepted a passage to Barcelona. After his ae 
ment in the Holy ee he had doubted and deliberated what 
course of life to chuse; for a while no project pleased him so 
well as that of entering some religious order, and into one of 
its most dissolute convents, that he might be the means of 
reforming it, and suffer, as he needs must do, opposition and 
persecution for Christ’s sake while so employed. But after fur- 
ther consideration, aided also by prayer and fasting, he concluded, 
that it would not be conducive to the glory of God for him to 
confine his exertions within the bounds of a single order; that 
to render the good at which he aimed co-extensive with his 
desire, he must seek for associates ; and that, in order to obtain 
that respect in the world, without which such a design could 
not be successful, he must set himself to acquire that learning 
in which he was totally deficient. To effect this required a greater 
exertion of resolution than that with which he left the castle of 
Loyola, or performed his vigils before the altar at Monserrat. 
How slowly and laboriously this learning was to be acquired 
he was not aware before he commenced his studies. He 
could pursue them diligently, he thought, and yet find leisure 
for cultivating the seeds which he had sown at Manresa, and 
which had sprung up there; for a perceptible change had been 
produced in that city by his labours. But a certain Cistercian, 
under whose tuition he meant to have placed himself, was found 
upon inquiry to have died while he was on his pilgrimage; he 
therefore remained at Barcelona, where he placed himself under 
a schoolmaster ; and where D. Ines Pasqual, the lady whom 
he had first met when departing from Monserrat, gave him an 
apartment in her house, and provided him with whatever was 
necessary. There, in the thirty-third year of his age, Ignatius 
took his place with children at a grammar-school; but at the 
commencement of his labours he was far from being in a childish 
state of recipiency for his lessons. ‘The ways of learning, 
wearisome as they still are to the beginner, were far more diffi- 
cult and rugged then ; and when he should have been employed 
upon declensions and conjugations, such things could lay no hold 
upon a mind which was full of dreams, and mysteries, and reve- 
lations. ‘Thus, we are told, that when he came to amo amas, 
off his imagination fled at the word, and was presently lost in 
the depths of divine love, Indeed, divine thoughts and medi- 
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tations never came upon him so overflowingly; visions of glory 
never overpowered him so much as when he was at his books and 
his lessons, and ought to have been wholly intent upon the task 
before him. The religious light which streamed in upon his 
mind so dazzled him, that what little he had before committed 
to memory was, as it were, blotted out ; and a stronger illumi- 
nation presented itself than he had ever been able to attain as 
the reward of fasting, and prayer, and watching, and self-flagel- 
lation. This he discovered to be the Devil’s doing ; and rea- 
soning, as he generally did, sanely upon an insane assumption, 
he took his master into an adjoining church, explained to him 
the state of his mind, the difficulty he found in learning, and 
the cause to which he imputed it; threw himself at his feet, 
and intreated him not to give him up as one who was incor- 
rigibly unteachable, but to persevere with him, and not to spare 
him ; but exact from him the same task as from other boys of 
the same standing, and chastise him as he did them, with words 
and stripes, whenever it should be needful. From this time 
this temptation is said to have left him, and he began to make 
a progress in the Latin language. 

Some persons put into his hands, as a book commendable 
alike for its subject and its latinity, Erasmus’s Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani ; but in perusing it, he is said to have felt 
such an abatement of religious fervor, as if cold water had been 
poured upon the fire of his devotion; and having applied for 
direction in prayer how to proceed, he laid the book aside, and 
long afterwads prohibited the use of any of Erasmus’s works 
in his society ; not, according to Maffeius, because he thought 
that many of them were tainted with heretical poison, but 
because their wit and playfulness had, in his judgment, a ten- 
dency to induce lighter propensities than were consistent with 
the simplicity of true godliness. The further motive may be 
suspected, that he so far felt the just satire of Erasmus, and the 
force of his good sense, as to be afraid of their effect upon his 
disciples. Instead of this manual, he took for his favourite 
book the well-known treatise, commonly ascribed to Thomas a 
Kempis, on which he fed till he was so imbued with its spirit 
and doctrine, says one of his biographers, that his life became 
a living examplar of the precepts contained in that golden 
volume, 

The journey to Jerusalem, notwithstanding all the hardships 
which he endured in it, had so greatly improved his health, that 
he thought the relaxation of austerity in his course of life, 
which had been enjoined him as a duty, had ceased to be allow- 
able, having now ceased to be necessary. He did not indeed 
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resume his former mode of apparel in its full wretchedness ; but 
he clad himself as meanly as he could, and he cut the soles of 
his shoes in such a manner as to let the gravel in, and also to 
prepare for himself a further refinement of discomfort, for the 
fragments of sole which he had left were soon worn away,while 
the upper leather remained, and thus he contrived to walk in 
winter with his bare feet on the bare earth, and yet no one sus- 
pected that he was thus meritoriously afflicting himself—a secret 
self-infliction in which he rejoiced as a miser over his hidden 
treasure. He had still prudence to abstain from that excess in 
devotional exercises, and that continued privation of sleep 
which had been inhibited by his spiritual physicians ; but such 
intervals as he allowed himself from his school-studies, were 
spent in instructing or exhorting people of the lowest order, 
and in trying upon others that course of devotion the scheme 
of which he had sketched at Manresa. He engaged also in the 
perilous undertaking of advising the nuns of a certain convent 
without the walls of Barcelona, no longer to receive the visits 
of their male friends, which were sufficiently frequent to be 
scandalous. The persons who frequented the nunnery were 
not long before they were informed of his interference with 
their intrigues ; they endeavoured, at first, by hints and menaces 
to deter him from any further such meddling as they deemed it ; 
and when this failed, proceeded to execute their threats by 
stationing two Moorish slaves to waylay him and a certain priest 
whom he had associated with him in the work of reform. ‘The 
Moors fell upon them with bludgeons, and left them both for 
dead upon the place. In this condition they were found and 
carried into the city. The old priest died in consequence of the 
injuries he had received, and Ignatius was in such danger that, 
at the end of thirty days, the physicians, despairing of his life, 
advised him to prepare for the worst. This was a consumma- 
tion to which he would gladly have attained. But when the 
chamber was made ready before he received extreme unction, 
the doors and windows being shut, it was filled with a porten- 
tous light, which the astonished attendant perceived to be 
radiated from the bed, and looking nearer he saw that the face 
of the saint shone like the noon-day sun—a miracle which the 
saint strictly enjoined him to conceal at the time, and which, 
like other such tales, was duly sworn to afterwards when 
miracles were in demand. Nothing deterred by the danger 
from which he had so narrowly escaped, he resumed his endea- 
vours to reform the licentious nuns, and it is said with good 
effect. The credit which he gained by having suffered this semi- 
martyrdom, the popular feeling which had been excited in his 
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behalf, and heightened by the meekness which he had shown, 
the readiness with which he forgave his enemies, and the chris- 
tian charity with which he prayed for their forgiveness, made 
some impression, not on the nuns alone, but on the authors of 
the assault; a nobleman of Barcelona, who publicly confessed 
his guilt at the feet of the saint, entreated his pardon, and 
promised. to amend his life. The promise he is said to have 
kept, and the public confession might be safely made, for in 
those times no cognizance was taken of such an offence. 

He attempted also to convert the prostitutes at Barcelona, an 
undertaking in which he met with worse language but less 
danger than in his dealings with the nuns. D. Ifes Pasqual 
accompanied him in his visits to these wretched women, a 
measure of prudence as it regarded him, whatever it may be 
deemed with respect to herself. This lady obtained so wide a 
reputation by her practices of piety, that the Catholic king is 
said sometimes to have consulted with her, and to have sent for 
her from Barcelona for that purpose. If this be true, the motives . 
for it cannot be mistaken; the advice of such a person could 
not be needed by the most crafty and least scrupulous prince of 
his age; but in no other way could he so cheaply obtain credit 
for religious feeling among a certain part of his subjects. For 
awhile Ignatius refused the maintenance which was offered him 
in that lady’s house, choosing to beg his bread from door to 
door and receive it for the love of Christ. There was some 
inconvenience in the loss of time which was thus occasioned, 
and his confessor persuaded him to abandon the practice and 
take his meals at the table of D. Ifies’s son, by an argument 
not unworthy of the school which Loyola was to found; it was 
this: that considering the terms upon which he was entertained 
in that family, nothing of his intentional poverty and humility 
would be abated by this arrangement ; his food being still given 
him for the love of God, and he still receiving it in alms as a 
poor beadsman. He obtained in this city four disciples, who 
were then so entirely devoted to him, that they proposed im- 
plicitly to follow his course of life. At the end of two years 
his schoolmaster, Geronimo de Ardevalo, thought him suffi- 
ciently grounded in Latin to commence the study of philosophy, 
and with this intent he proceeded to Alcala, whither his disciples 
accompanied him; three of these were Spaniards, the fourth a 
Frenchman. The women who had followed him at Manresa were 
called Jnigas in derision by the people of that place; at Alcala, 
he and these four, who adopted the same form of dress, were for 
that reason nicknamed ensayalados. 

Here his studies were not more fortunate at the commence- 
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ment than they had been at Barcelona. Some of his biographers 
have devised for him a refined motive for entering upon any course 
of study, saying, that he did it not because it was needful, but 
because possessing all divine knowledge by infusion, he wished by 
this cover to conceal the miraculous gift. -But the only tricks which 
Ignatius played were with his own imagination. Sound in the 
faith he confidently thought himself, like the countryman who 
said that he believed as the Church believed, and that the Church 
believed as he did. His belief was of the same extent, and 
rested upon the same grounds : something he had now gathered 
from books, and he began upon the thorny studies of the 
university as earnestly as he had done upon the accidence two 
years before; these were the logic of Sotus, the physics of 
Albertus Magnus, and in theology, the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard. Upon each of these he had to attend a daily lecture, 
one confusing another in a head but ill prepared for either, and 
occupied moreover with its own fancies and projects. He had no 
longer a D. Iftes to provide for his wants; the public hospital 
afforded him only lodging, and he and his companions passed 
much of their time in begging a miserable subsistence for others 
as well as themselves. Still further deduction was made from 
the time which his studies required, by his eager desire of 
affording spiritual advice to those who needed it. Numbers 
followed him, and no man could attract attention of this kind 
in that age, and in that country, without exciting jealousy in the 
Inquisition ; for Luther had then commenced the most import- 
ant revolution that ever affected Christendom; and a sect of 
the illuminants (4/umbrados), as they were called, had recently 
been crushed in Spain by the strong hand of ecclesiastical power. 
Loyola and his companions were denounced to the Inquisition 
at ‘Toledo, and persons from that office were sent to Alcala for 
the purpose of secretly inquiring into their conduct. They 
could now discover no fault ; and the poverty of the persons 
denounced was perhaps even a surer protection than their inno- 
cence, for that innumerable victims have been destroyed by the 
Inquisition for the sake of their property, is beyond all doubt. 
The matter therefore was referred to Figueroa the Archbishop’s 
Vicar, who went to Ignatius’s lodgings privately, not to excite 
attention, and after some previous discourse, which proved to 
his satisfaction, told him that strict inquisition had been made 
into his proceedings, in which happily nothing amiss had been 
detected. He might continue to labour for the salvation of 
souls in the way which he had begun; but these were suspicious 
times, and he and his companions could not be allowed to wear 
a habit which might seem to denote that they had the inten- 
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tion of forming a sect. The dress which they wore was of 
the natural colour of the wool; two of them were ordered 
to exchange theirs for black, two for brown, and the French- 
man to retain it as it was. They were forbidden also to go 
barefoot. 
This easy injunction was promptly obeyed, obedience being 
a duty which Loyola was as ready to perform as to exact. Still, 
however, there remained some suspicion in the vicar’s mind, 
and a second inquiry took place with the same secrecy, and the 
like event. A third denunciation was made, and on such ap- 
parent grounds, that more serious measures were taken in conse- 
quence. At Alcala, as at Barcelona and Manresa, many of 
Loyola’s followers, and generally the most ardent of them, were 
women ; among these were a lady of some distinction, and her 
daughter, who was a girl of surpassing beauty; and their minds 
were so inflamed with the fever of devotion which his exhorta- 
tions had kindled, that they determined to pass their lives in 
going through all the hospitals in Spain, and there attending 
upon the poor. They consulted him upon this project, and he 
was sane enough to perceive its unfitness, and to remonstrate 
against it. ‘The daughter, he said, would, because of her beauty, 
be exposed to great danger herself, and be a cause of danger to 
those who should behold her ; there were poor enough in Alcala 
to whose necessities they might prudently administer ; and they 
might indulge in public demonstrations of piety by following 
the Host when it was carried abroad, and joining in other pro- 
cessions as they might becomingly do. To these representations 
they yielded. But being too much disturbed by the fervour 
which he had raised in their feelings, they resolved upon another 
exploit, which was that of begging their way on foot to Jaen, 
twelve days’ journey, there to visit the Veronica, or Sudarium, 
the most precious relic of that city, and to obtain the indul- 
gencies which various popes had granted to those who should 
recite certain prayers before this invention of Roman Catholic 
fraud. Not venturing to communicate this intention to 
Ignatius, lest he should dissuade them from it, they set out 
without his knowledge, unattended, and totally unprovided for 
what was, in truth, a most perilous journey. When it was dis- 
covered whither, and in what manner they were gone, it was at 
once concluded that they were acting in obedience to their new 
spiritual director ; and their guardian, with an indignation which 
the case would have justified, had his suspicion been just, com- 
plained to the vicar how intolerable it was that a fanatical 
stranger should thus be allowed to destroy the peace of families 
by turning the heads of the weak, and requested that he might 
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forthwith be put in prison. In countries so misgoverned as it 
has ever been the fate of Spain to be, men stand in no fear of 
law for the most heinous crimes, yet are never safe from it, 
however innocent. Upon this vague accusation, and without 
any proof that he had had any concern in the case which gave 
occasion to it, he was sent to prison. 

It was, when at this time, passing along the Calle Mayor of 
Alcala, in the hands of the officers, as a culprit, that he first saw 
a personage who afterwards held a most distinguished place 
among the Jesuits. This was the young Duque de Gandia 
D. Francisco de Borja, then in the seventeenth year of his age, 
on his way to court, with a retinue suitable to his rank. The 
horse on which he was riding stopt, and Loyola, whose atten- 
tion was thus attracted, looked up at him with an expression in 
his face which Borja loved in his after life to remember and to 
speak of, giving to it then a prophetic interpretation. It was 
in the heat of summer, and he was left seventeen days in prison 
without examination ; otherwise he had nothing more than the 
usual filth and indecency of a Spanish gaol to complain of, for 
he had all the indulgences that it couldafford. There were 
persons who would have stirred in his behalf, but this he 
would not allow; for, being conscious of no offence, he would 
submit to no exculpation of his own seeking, and he rejoiced in 
the double merit of suffering persecution, and of obeying the 
ecclesiastical authority in such endurance. When Figueroa 
thought proper at last to interrogate him in person, according to 
form, he began by questions wide of the mark, and affecting 
to suspect him of Judaism, asked whether he observed Saturday 
as a religious day. ‘ Yes,’ replied Ignatius, ‘in honour of the 
Virgin Mary; but as for Jewish observances, I know nothing 
of them: | am, moreover, of a country which tolerates no 
Jew.’ The vicar came at last to the point, inquired whether he 
knew the two ladies, and then whether he had advised them to 
undertake their pilgrimage. Upon hearing his frank and satis- 
factory reply, Figueroa laid his hand in a friendly manner upon 
his shoulder, and said, ‘ It is for this very matter that you are 
here in prison.’ In prison, however, notwithstanding this 
friendliness, and a full persuasion of his innocence, the vicar left 
him, till, after an absence of six weeks, the pilgrims returned, 
happy in having kissed the Veronica, and obtained a comfortable 
set off against their purgatory score. He was then released, 
but the sentence which pronounced him innocent of the alleged 
offence for which he had been committed, enjoined him and his 
comrades to wear thenceforth the same habits as the other 
studeuts ; and it inhibited them from holding any discourse with 
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the people upon the mysteries of religion, till they should have 
qualified themselves by completing a four years’ course of theo- 
logy. When the sentence was read to him, Loyola replied, ‘ that 
with regard to the article of dress, it was not possible for them to 
obey it. ‘They had readily conformed to his former orders upon 
that subject, because it required them to change the colour only 
of their garments, not the quality. But the academical was a 
costly dress, unsuitable for indigent persons like them who sub- 
sisted upon charity, and it was not in their power to purchase 
it.’ ‘This difficulty the vicar removed by presenting them with 
caps, gowns, and every thing belonging to the dress. There 
remained another ; Loyola could not bear the suspension of what 
he believed to be his evangelical duties. He had been only 
seven months at Alcala, and to be silent for nearly three years 
and a half upon the subjects most delightful to himself, and 
most momentous to others, was a sacrifice which he could not 
bring himself to make, unless convinced of its necessity. ‘Taking, 
therefore, the shortest, the boldest, and under the circumstances, 
the safest course, he set out for Valladolid, waited there upon the 
archbishop of Toledo, D. Alonso Fonseca, laid his case before 
him, told him it was his intention to remove to Salamanca, and 
there pursue the course of study which he had commenced ; and 
with regard to his labouring for the salvation of souls, referred 
himself wholly to the primate’s determination. The archbishop 
approved of his intentions: the readiness to obey any lawful 
ecclesiastical authority which he always manifested, was in his 
favour; possibly also, personal considerations for one who had 
moved in the highest circle of society may have had their weight ; 
he approved of the removal to Salamanca, into which diocese 
the inhibition of his viear did not extend, and gave him money 
to assist him on the way thither. 

His disciples had preceded him; they wore the academical 
habits which the vicar had given them, and soon became objects 
of suspicion as well as curiosity. Ignatius pitched upon a 
Dominican of St. Esteban’s convent to be his confessor ; and 
this person, before he had been a fortnight in that city, told him 
that the friars of his convent wished to converse with him. ‘In 
God’s name |’ replied Ignatius. ‘It will be best then,’ rejoined 
the friar, ‘ that you should dine with us on Sunday, but | assure 
you that they will ask of you many questions.’ On the day 
appointed, Ignatius went to the invitation with his disciple, 
Calisto, and after dinner they were taken into a chapel by the 
friar who governed the convent during the prior’s absence, the 
confessor, and another of the brethren. ‘The pro-prior began 
with the affected courtesy and kindness of a Dominican well 
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skilled in the villainous service of that tribunal which is the 
peculiar boast of that order, as well as the peculiar infamy of 
the Roman Catholic church. He had heard an excellent account, 
he said, of his life and conversation, and that he went about 
after the manner of the apostles ; and he hada great desire to be 
more fully informed of these things. First he wished to know 
to what studies he and his companions had particularly applied 
themselves. Ignatius replied, that though he had made more 
progress than either of his fellows, his own was little indeed ; 
and he then fairly stated how little scholastic learning he had 
acquired, and how ill-grounded even in that little he knew him 
to be. ‘ How then is it,’ said the pro-prior, ‘ that being thus 
ignorant, and hardly acquainted with the first rudiments of know- 
ledge, you yet are able to preach?’ ‘ Father,’ replied Ignatius, 
‘we do not preach; we only converse familiarly upon divine 
subjects with those persons who invite us to their houses.’ ‘And 
upon what divine subjects,’ replied the Dominican, ‘ for this it is 
which we desire to know?’ Ignatius answered, ‘ We sometimes 
extol one virtue, sometimes another; and in like manner we 
condemn such or such vices; thus, by exhibiting the dignity of 
virtue, and the shamefulness of vice, reclaiming our hearers 
from sin, and encouraging them to lead a godly life.’ The 
crafty son of St. Dominic had now reached the point at which 
he aimed. ‘ You are unlearned men,’ said he, ‘according to 
your own confession. You discourse upon vices and virtues. 
But no man can discourse upon such topics unless he has 
obtained his knowledge by the study of human learning, or 
from the Holy Spirit. By study you have not obtained it; it 
follows, therefore, that you have received it from the Holy 
Spirit. This it is which we are desirous of understanding more 
plainly.’ Ignatius perceived the dilemma to which he was 
drawn, and knew not how to extricate himself; it was perhaps 
the most embarrassing moment of his life ; he was silent awhile, 
and then hopelessly endeavoured to put an end to the conversa- 
tion, by saying there was no occasion to talk further upon the 
subject. * What!’ cried the triumphant Dominican, with the 
pleasure of an inquisitor who feels the victim in his clutches, 
‘what! when so many errors of Erasmus, and of others are 
abroad, and are deceiving mankind, you refuse to explain the 
doctrine which you teach!’ ‘Father,’ answered Ignatius, ‘ I 
will say nothing more, unless it be before my superiors who are 
invested with authority to interrogate me, and compel me to 
— The pro-prior then put an end to the scene by saying, 
‘ Here then you shall remain ; and if you will not explain your- 
self, we will make you.’ Upon this he and his two com» 
panions” 
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panions went out, leaving Ignatius and Calisto in the chapel, 
under detention there. 

The doors of the convent were then closed ; and, during three 
days, while the case was under consideration, the prisoners 
took their meals in the refectory, and at other times were never 
without some of the friars in the chapel where they were de- 
tained ; Ignatius conversing freely with them, as he would have 
done with the Sub-Prior, had he not perceived that a logical 
snare was laid for him. The matter meantime was laid before the 
Episcopal Vicar ; and on the fourth day a notary conducted them 
to prison, where they were placed, not among the common pri- 
soners, but in an upper apartment, which had long been unin- 
habited, and was unclean accordingly. ‘They were chained 
together by the foot, with one chain about ten or twelve palms 
in length, fastened to the floor in the middle of the apart- 
ment. That night they passed on the floor sleeplessly ; but, on 
the following day, bedding and such other conveniences as the 
place could admit were sent them by the friends and admirers 
whom they had already made in Salamanca. Visiters were 
admitted to them, and they continued to exhort in prison as 
they had done when at large. A certain Batchelor, Frias by 
name, interrogated them officially, and to him Ignatius delivered 
his papers, containing the ‘ Spiritual Exercises,’ that they might 
be examined. Frias inquired what other companions he had, 
and where they might be found; and, upon learning their place 
of abode, he sent for the two Spaniards, and put them among 
the criminals in prison: the Frenchman was left unmolested. 
During all this, Ignatius would neither allow his friends to 
employ any influence in his behalf, nor even to procure for him 
legal assistance; and this, indeed, was the wisest course he 
could have taken. At length, three Doctors and the Batchelor 
Frias, having examined his papers, came to interrogate him in 
person. They questioned him concerning the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, the Eucharist, and other doctrinal points ; to all which, 
though beginning always with a protestation that he spoke as 
an ignorant man, he answered satisfactorily. ‘They dwelt upon 
the distinction which he had made in his Exercises between such 
thoughts as are to be deemed mortal sins, and such as may be 
deemed venial: this being almost the most difficult point in 
pontifical and theological learning, how could he, confessedly 
an unlearned man, make the distinction? To this he discreetly 
answered, ‘that it was for them to see whether what he had 
said was true—if it be so, sanction it; if it be not, condemn 
it.’ He was then desired to expound the first commandment, 
as he was accustomed to do when instructing the people ; and 
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it is fairly stated,* in the relation which he himself dictated of 
his life, that he did this at such length as to take away any in- 
clination they might have had for examining him further. In 
all othér respects, his demeanour during the examination had 
manifested so meek, and patient, and submissive a disposition, 
that they were satisfied with the orthodoxy of his intentions ; 
and, finding nothing which tended toward heresy in his opi- 
nions, they were inclined to pronounce a favourable sentence, 
when a lucky accident hastened his deliverance, The criminals 
in the lower prison broke out and effected their escape ; but 
Loyola’s two disciples, who were confined with them, were 
found in the morning alone in the dungeon, with the doors 
open; being conscious of innocence, they had wisely chosen 
to abide the result, rather than let it appear by their flight 
that they stood in fear of inquiry. In consequence of this, all 
four were immediately removed to a convenient dwelling, and 
the sentence, which might otherwise have been long deferred, 
was expedited. Ignatius and his disciples were then acquitted 
from all suspicion of heresy; they were pronounced innocent 
in life and sound in doctrine; and they were allowed to 
exhort the people as they had been accustomed, but they were 
forbidden to touch upon the nice distinction between mortal 
and venial sins till they should have completed their four years’ 
course of theology. Ignatius promised to obey this so long as he 
should remain within the jurisdiction of Salamanca. Within 
that jurisdiction, or indeed anywhere in Spain, he saw it would 
be impossible for him to pursue the course on which he was 
bent, till his studies were complete ; he held council, therefore, 
with his associates, and the result was a determination on his 
part to remove to Paris, and leave them at Salamanca till he 
should have felt the ground there, and ascertained whether it 
would be advisable for them to follow him, 

The characcer of the man appeared in this resulution. Because 
of the estimation in which the University of Paris at that time 
was held, he thought that, among the students there, he should 
certainly find some who would associate themselves with him 
in the apostolical way of life he had determined to follow ; and 
his little knowledge of the French language would render it im- 
possible for him to employ that time in exhorting others which 
he was sensible might more wisely be devoted to his studies, 
even with a view to the success of his own exertions for what 
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he believed to be the good of others. Efforts were made by his 
friends in Salamanca for inducing him to remain among them, 
but without effect ; and he set out on his journey alone, on foot, 

driving before him an ass laden with his books. Among other 

lessons which he had derived from experience, he had learnt that 
the loss of time occasioned by begging tor his subsistence was 
a great evil for one whose studies required uninterrupted atten- 
tion. When he arrived at Barcelona, on his way to France, his 
friends there took this into consideration, and arranged means 
for remitting to him such small supplies as they could afford, 
and as might suffice for the support of one who required so 
little. This done, he pursued his journey ; and though there was 
war at that time between France and Spain, and soldiers exer- 
cised their accustomed license, in those days, of plundering 
travellers with impunity, he escaped all dangers, and reached 
Paris in February, 1528. He lodged with some of his own 
countrymen while attending the lectures at Montaigu College. 
To one of these men he entrusted a remittance of twenty-five 
crowns which had reached him from Barcelona ; it was a temp- 
tation which this man’s honesty could not resist, —he spent the 
money, and then absconded : and Ignatius, whom the robbery 
left destitute, was obliged, in consequence, to take up his quar- 
ters in the Hospital of St. Jacques, and procure his food by 
begging. ‘This hospital was far from the schools; the lessons 
began before daylight during the winter, they were continued 
till a late hour, and he was not permitted by the laws of his 
asylum to leave it before sunrise, nor to return thither after 
sunset. Under these circumstances he could make little pro- 
gress; and he made inquiry for some teacher who would ac 

cept his domestic services in payment for instruction to be 
afforded him in the intervals of his servile employment. This 
scheme he had shaped into an imaginary resemblance of what 
might have been in the first age of Christianity, resolving that 
he would endeavour to look upon bis master and his fellow- 
pupils as types of our Lord and his Aposties. But the dream 
was not fulfilled ; he tould find no master to engage him: and 
having besought heaven to direct him, he asked and followed the 
advice of a religious friend, which was, that he should go into 
the Netherlands, and there beg alms from the Spanish merchants ; 
if he would thus employ a short vacation, he was assured that 
his charitable countrymen in thuse parts would supply him with 
money enough for a year’s $ support. Perhaps the rich were 
more bountiful in those days than in these, not merely because 
the religious duty of almsgiving was uniformly inculeated and 
practically enforced as at once the surest and most useful means 
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of expiation, but also because a certain expenditure of this kind 
was expected from persons in their station, and impostors were 
not so numerous as to make the benevolent suspicious, and 
afford to others a pretext for withholding what, if no such pretext 
had been found, they might feel themselves compelled grudg- 
ingly to give. A poor scholar who should rely upon such 
means of supply would find himself woefully disappointed now: 
with Ignatius the experiment succeeded so well, that, by two 
such journeys into the Low Countries, and one into England, 
he was enabled to support himself and to assist the first dis- 
ciples who found him in Paris ; and the Spanish merchants with 
whom he had thus become acquainted, saved him at length the 
trouble of seeking their assistance, by regularly remitting to 
Paris their contributions for him. A native of his own country 
one day remonstrated severely with him against his conduct in 
this respect, for the disgrace which it brought upon the house 
of Loyola, whereby, he said, he was committing a great sin, 
Ignatius, when his own arguments produced no effect upon this 
reprover, deemed it a point of charity to undeceive him from 
such an opinion, and a point of duty to vindicate the honour of 
that voluntary poverty which is called holy in his church. He 
proposed, therefore, this question in writing to the most ap- 
proved doctors in conscience in the University,—Whether a 
cavalier, who had renounced the world for the love of God, 
might beg alms, through various countries, without scruple on 
the score of any disgrace which he might be thought to bring 
upon his family by so doing? They answered unanimously in 
the affirmative ; and Ignatius being fortified with their formal 
opinion, succeeded in convincing his friend that there could be 
no dishonour in doing anything which tended to the glory 
of God. 

Ignatius had that rare wisdom which enabled him always to 
profit by experience. He had attempted too much in Spain, 
and found, in consequence, that to attend many courses of lec- 
tures tends to confuse an intellect which was slow, but patient, 
in its progress. At Paris, therefore, he devoted two years ex- 
clusively to the Latin language, taking his place once more 
among children, and going through his lessons with more than 
the submission of a child. When assured of his proficiency in 
this first and indispensable branch, he entered upon a course of 
philosophy at the College of St. Barbe; having learnt, to his 
cost, that some conversance with the forms and technicalities 
of learning was essential to his personal security as well as to 
the success of his projects. During his grammatical and _phi- 
losophical studies he abstained from any exercise of his spiritual 
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ministry, farther than that of attracting to himself a few hope- 
ful associates ; and he even came to an agreement with the first 
of these, the Savoyard Pierre le Févre (Petrus Faber in the 
Jesuit historians), that they should never converse upon spiri- 
tual subjects, because such themes, when once admitted into 
his mind, possessed it with an over-ruling influence, which inca- 
pacitated it for the train of study in which he was necessarily 
engaged. Meantime his diligence, and apparently harmless 
demeanour, obtained for him some reputation and no slight 
portion of general good will. ‘ How is it (said one of his friends) 
that the very persons who were formerly your enemies, join 
now in your praise?” He replied, ‘ Wait till I am free from the 
fetters of these philosophical studies, and you will then under- 
stand. Iam silent at present, and, therefore, opposition has 
ceased; when I begin to move, the storm will recommence.’ 
As he expected, so it came to pass. Having completed his 
preliminary studies, he began again to seek for proselytes, and 
succeeded in inducing three young Spaniards of distinction to 
change their course of life, and conform to the whole severity 
of his precepts. Two of these were pupils of Pedro Ortez, a 
Doctor in that University, of high repute; the third of Diego 
de Gouvea, a Portugueze, who was then Rector of the College 
of St. Barbe ; and the extravagance of their zeal provoked their 
tutors against the man who had led them astray: for they 
gave away all that they had to give; parted even with their 
books that they might distribute their value to the poor ; 
exchanged the apparel which was suited to their station for a 
coarse and squalid dress ; took up their lodging in the hospital ; 
and begged their bread: and in this they persisted till, after all 
milder means had failed, they were compelled, by authority, to 
promise that they would finish their academical education in 
the usual manner, after which they might follow their hearts’ 
desire. Meantime, Ignatius was informed that he had been 
denounced to the Prior of the Dominican Convent in the Rue 
St. Jaques, Mathieu Ori, who was an inquisitor: immediately 
he presented himself before him, said what he had heard, and 
professed his readiness to answer any charge. Ori replied that 
indeed his name had been mentioned to the Holy Office, but 
there was no reason why he should be alarmed at it, and 
he might make himself easy on that score. The word of 
an inquisitor is worth little in such cases; and the report 
that he was a suspected person still prevailed, when he received 
a letter from the Spaniard who had defrauded him of his 
money, and who, having been taken ill at Rouen, on his way 
to embark for his own country, wrote to intreat some help 0% 
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him, lest he should perish for want. Ignatius, whose mind, in 
such cases, was thoroughly subdued toa Christian temper, set 
ort instantly on foot, that he might minister to this wretched 
and repentant sinner: he attended him in his sickness, begged 
alms for him, obtained means for his passage, and did not leave 
him till he had seen him embarked for Spain. Just at this 
time letters came to him from Paris, saying the report there 
was that he had left that city either for fear of the Inquisition, 
or because he was weary of acting the hypocrite. ‘These he 
carried to a notary-public, and required from him a certi- 
ficate, duly attested, and the bearer of the letters being one of 
the witnesses, that, as soon as these letters had arrived, he had 
taken this precaution, and set out, incontinently, on his return 
to face whatever accusation might be brought against him. 
To Paris, accordingly, he hastened back, and again appeared 
before Ori, requesting that the matter might be examined, and 
the cause adjudged. He was about, he said, to return to 
Spain, and it was of importance that no false reports, inju- 
rious to his reputation, should be left in Paris. Nor was it a 
business in which he was the only person concerned; it had 
become his duty, for the sake of his friends and associates, to 
look to the vindication of his character. Ori again replied 
that nothing but vague and malicious rumours had been alleged 
against him: he desired, however, to peruse the Spiritual 
Exercises of which he had heard, and the perusal pleased him 
so well, that he asked permission to have a transcript made. 
Had the book been a suspicious one, this would have been a 
dangerous request; and, satisfied as Ignatius was with the 
result, he nevertheless deemed it prudent to take a notary with 
him to the inguisitor, and obtain what may be called a bill of 
orthodoxy. 

But while Ignatius extricated himself from one danger, by 
the confidence which he manifested in his own most Romis 
opinions and intentions, he was exposed to another. It was 
found, that the students over whom he had obtained the influ- 
ence which he sought, were induced to withdraw themselves from 
the schools on all the holidays, which were not observed there, 
and taken to hear mass and receive the sacrament, or employed 
in the Spiritual Exercises, instead of attending their respective 
lecturers. ‘This was a breach of discipline ; as such it was repre- 
sented to Gouvea by Juan Penna, whose philosophical course 
Ignatius had attended; and it was determined to inflict upon 
him a punishment more characteristic of the age than propor- 
tioned to the offence. He was to be summoned into the hall 
without any notice of what was intended ; there the whole body 
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of students were to be assembled, and in the presence of all he 
was to be flogged by the Rector and all the Masters, each inflict- 
ing a certain number of stripes: the number is not specified, 
but the punishment is called exceedingly severe, and it was held 
to be as ignominious as it was cruel. Though this was meant 
to be kept secret till the moment of execution, Ignatius was 
apprised of it by some friend. His first impulse was to hasten 
to the college, and triumph in the opportunity for suffering 
which was now afforded him, and he had no sooner entered than 
the doors were closed. The masters made ready their scourges, 
and the scholars were convened. On the way, he had been 
sensible of a fear which he had overcome, by apostrophizing his 
flesh, as if it had been a restive beast, which would kick against the 
pricks, and must therefore more rigorously be broken in. But 
another consideration arose now. Though contented himself to 
suffer, and desirous of suffering for Christ’s sake, what to him was 
a gain, would be very differently regarded by his young disciples, 
and affect them accordingly. He would feel it as a triumph, 
but to the world it would appear a disgrace, and that disgrace 
would reflect upon them ; and unconfirmed as they yet were in 
the right way, was he justifiable in endangering them by this 
new temptation, if he could by any lawful means avert it? It 
may, perhaps, be suspected that the matter had been pre-con- 
certed with Gouvea: for Ignatius went to his apartments, and 
remonstrated with him upon the inconsistency of scourging a 
man in a Christian college for no other imputed offence than 
that of having imitated his Saviour; and upon the ill conse- 
7 which such an example must produce upon the students. 

he Rector took him by the hand, led him into the hall, and 
there, before those who were assembled to inflict or to wit- 
ness the punishment, pronounced an eulogium upon him, fell 
at his feet, and implored his pardon. 

The part which Gouvea afterwards took in favour of the 
Jesuits renders this a suspicious incident. Yet, to suppose it a 
mere scene, prepared for the sake of effect, would detract from 
the sincerity of Loyola’s character ; and sincere he undoubtedly 
appears to have-been, though the society which he founded 
has become deservedly proverbial for insincerity, having re- 
duced the art of lying toa system. Their consummate craft 
may indeed be traced to his instructions, for he charged them 
not only to be wise as serpents, but to imitate the cunning of 
the old Serpent himself, and make war wpon Satan with his own 
weapons, by using the same arts for decoying men into the 
ways of salvation, which he employs for deluding them to their 
destruction. This advice St. Basil had given before him, me 
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both Basil and Loyola may well be believed to have intended 
it in the good sense wherein it may be taken: but when the 
Jesuits plotted to bring about the most atrocious designs by 
means the most infernal, they carried the precept no further 
than their founder’s strong misbelief would have warranted and 
approved. Happily for him, the principle of blind unreasoning 
obedience to the Pope, which proved his safeguard against the 
Inquisition, was never in his own case put to the proof when 
that obedience would have led him to a crime. His great objects 
were the conversion of sinners and of pagans, and the support 
of the papal system ; and in both he laboured with sincerity as 
well as zeal, and, after the first heat of his enthusiasm, with 
prudence. One instance only of fanaticism occurred during his 
residence in Paris. He had bestowed much exhortation without 
effect to withdraw a certain youth from his connexion with a 
woman of loose life: this youth in his visits to her was to cross 
a brook in the neighbourhood of Paris; and as he was passing 
the bridge on a winter’s night, he heard himself addressed by 
name from the stream; there Ignatius had stationed himself, 
naked, and up to the neck in water, and there he solemnly de- 
clared in that same condition the young man should find him 
when he returned; and this he would continue to do night 
after night, till he should lose his own life, or the young man 
amend his. This is an act which even the most panegyrical of his 
historians have not recorded for imitation ; for though they said 
that the sinner turned back and was reclaimed, they could not 
help perceiving how likely it was that he might have taken 
another road, or returned by the same when he had duped his 
insane monitor: and that if the experiment had proved fatal, 
Ignatius would have perished by his own act and deed, as evi- 
dently as the Bramin who famishes himself at the door where he 
cannot obtain his demand. 

By this time he had lost the disciples whom he left at Sala- 
manca; his letters had deterred them from following him to Paris. 
So great were the difficulties which he represented they would 
find in supporting themselves there, that their zeal abated in his 
absence, and they returned into the highway of the world. He 
found abler and steadier associates. Faber was the first: from 
him he received assistance in his study of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, and in return communicated spiritual instruction. The 
next was a more difficult and more valuable convert: a Canta- 
brian, like himself, of noble birth, rich both in fortune and in 
natural and acquired endowments; entering, however, into 
Loyola’s views with all his heart and soul and strength, his am- 
bition took the course of religious enterprise, and he became as 
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St. Francis Xavier, the very Amadis of Jesuit romance. Two 
students, who had heard of him at Alcala, joined themselves to 
him in Paris, Diego Laines and Alonso Salmeron, both men of 
distinguished ability, and conspicuous afterwards not only in 
the history of the Jesuits, but in more public scenes. With 
them and with Simon Rodrigues, a Portugueze, and Nicolas 
Bobadilla, a Spaniard, he laid the foundation of the Jesuit order 
on Assumption Day, 1534. He and his six associates met in 
the church of a monastery at Montmartre, and bound themselves 
by a vow, as soon as their academic studies should be com- 
pleted, to renounce all worldly possessions, to labour for the 
salvation of sinners, to go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and there 
devote themselves to the conversion of the Infidels, in the hope 
of obtaining the crown of martyrdom ; but if, by an appointed 
time, they could not effect their pilgrimage, or, having reached 
the Holy Land, should be prevented, as Ignatius had been, 
from abiding there, then they were to repair to Rome, lay 
themselves at the Pope’s feet, and place themselves at his 
disposal, to serve the Church in whatever manner he might 
deem best. This vow they repeated on the same anniversary in 
the two succeeding years, three associates having in the mean- 
time been gained, who were all Frenchmen. 

Having completed his course of study, and agreed with his 
disciples to meet them at Venice on a certain day, Loyola set 
off for Spain, in the hope that his native air might re-establish 
his health ; those stomach complaints which had been induced 
by abstinence, in the first stage of his progress, having at this time 
returned. His fame had gone before him. ‘The honours with 
which he was received, and the artifices by which he avoided 
or endeavoured to avoid them; the pride with which his own 
family regarded him when they saw him now on the high road 
to canonization, and the effect which his preaching produced in 
his own country, are so many circumstances, which show that 
the times were not less favourable for Loyola than for Luther. 
Part of his business in Spain was to make for his Spanish: asso- 
ciates a formal renunciation of their inheritance ; and, on his 
own part, to acknowledge publicly a sin which he had committed 
in his boyhood, and make atonement for it, by giving his little 
patrimonial inheritance to the offended person. Leaving his 
native land then, which he was never to revisit, he embarked at 
Valencia for Venice; but escaping narrowly from Barbarossa’s 
cruisers and from tempests, found it ne¢essary to land at Genoa, 
from whence he begged his way. “®he fatigue and difficulty 
which he met with, the mishaps, the mockery, the insults, and 
even the want of charity, were so many trials of patience, so many 
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triumphs of humility. His disciples joined him at Venice ; 
there they framed the rules of probation for their society, and 
from thence Ignatius sent them to Rome to obtain the Pope’s 
approbation of their intentions. Ortez, who was the Emperor’s 
agent there in the cause of our Queen Catherine, introduced them 
to the Pope, having prepared him to receive them favourably. 
They discussed a theological question before him, in proof of 
their qualifications, and received his permission to visit Jerusa- 
lem according to their desire, his blessing, and money to assist 
them on their journey thither. When they rejoined Loyola, 
both he and they were ordained, preparatory to their intended 
voyage. ‘That voyage, however, was never undertaken, and the 
war between the Turks and Venetians served as cause or 
pretext for changing their original purpose ; more probably it 
was the pretext, for it is likely that they and their protectors 
at the papal court saw in what manner they might be more pro- 
fitably employed. So, after a spiritual campaign in the Venetian 
territory, they dispersed themselves among the Italian Univer- 
sities, there to preach for recruits, wisely perceiving that young 
men of education and talent were the disciples whom they ought 
at this time preferably to seek—men who, while their feelings 
were heated, would take the stamp of their new institution, and 
retain the impression when the metal had cooled and hardened. 
Some of the earliest associates had already reached this second 
state, and it may be doubted whether Ignatius himself continued 
after this time to be the dupe of his own imaginations. The 
account which was derived from his own relation extends little 
further, and contains, toward its close, indications of intentional 
deceit, and of falsehood prepense. His old raptures and 
ecstasies were said to have returned upon him when his studies 
were completed ; and in such fuller measure, as if he were now 
receiving interest for the long interval during which they had 
been suspended. He had determined, upon his ordination, that 
he would not celebrate mass till a whole year should have 
elapsed, hoping that, in the course of that time, he might prevail 
upon the Holy Virgin to obtain acceptance for him with her 
blessed Son, As he was now going to Rome, accompanied by 
Faber and Laines, he entered a chapel some few miles from that 
city ; and there perceived his whole mind to be so moved and 
changed as to make it impossible for him not to believe assuredly 
that the Father had then obtained for him that acceptance with 
the Son which was his soul’s desire. This was his own state- 
ment, when he dictated what he wished to be recorded of his 
own history. Buta paragraph follows to this effect: ‘1, who 
write this, said to the Pilgrim (the appellation by which Loyola 
designated 
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designated himself in this narrative), when he had related this 
circumstance, that other particulars of it were related by Laines ; 
upon which he replied, whatever Laines may have said concerning 
the matter will be true. | do not remember it so particularly : but 
when I related it, | knowthat I related nothing but what was true.’ 
This he said concerning this vision, and the like he also said 
concerning several other things, referring to the accuracy of 
what he had related to Laines. ‘The vision, however, was not one 
which could, even in its minutest circumstances, have been for- 
gotten by one to whom it had been actually vouchsafed, Neither 
ean the Jesuit’s excuse be admitted as valid, that because of the 
frequency of such visions his recollection of them was confused ; 
because, if he remembered anything, he must have retained full 
recollection of this particular miracle from which his Society 
took its appellation. ‘The story, as related by Laines, adopted 
by the Society, and recorded by them upon a marble tablet 
over the door of the chapel is, that Ignatius losing his bodily 
senses there, saw himself surrounded with the full splendour of 
heaven, saw the Father beholding him with an aspect full of 
love, the Son bearing his cross, and pointing to the marks of 
his passion; heard the Father earnestly recommend him to the 
Son, saw himself benignantly accepted by the Son, and heard 
these words from the lips of the Son, Ego vobis Rome propi- 
tius ero. Therefore, it was, according to Laines, that he gave 
his order the name of the Society of Jesus; and the Jesuits 
contend for the truth of this miracle with an assurance altoge- 
ther worthy of themselves, 

Laines, indeed, was as much the architect of the Society as 
Loyola was the founder: and this is so far allowed by the 
Jesuits, that they ascribe to Loyola those parts of the institute 
which are peculiar to the Order, and which they say were re- 
vealed to him ; but, upon everything which was not so revealed, 
they say he consulted with Laines, who had made the rise, 
»rogress, and rules of the monastic orders his especial study. 

io two men could have been better qualified for the service 
which the papal system needed at that time. The existing orders 
could not have withstood the Reformation; their abuses were 
too great, too flagrant: they furnished zealots and persecutors 
enough for the work which was to be done; but the finer, as 
well as the more sincere and ardent spirits went out from them, 
and became leaders in that great religious revolution which 
emancipated the north of Europe ; so that the monasteries, in 
fact, served rather as seminaries for the reformers than as for- 
tresses of the Pope. The papal court, where the wisdom of the 
serpent was never wanting, was glad to institute a new order, 
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which might do for it what had been done by the Dominicans 
and Franciscans against the Waldenses and Albigenses ; sure of 
enlisting thus many of those enthusiastic minds which might 
with equal facility have been enlisted against it, and having 
ample employment for such minds in every stage of their pro- 
gress. A fitter saint for its purpose than Loyola could not 
have been desired, nor a more politic instrument than Laines. 
When, therefore, they had matured their scheme, the Pope 
referred it to three cardinals, one of whom opposed it at first, 
saying, there were already too many orders in the church; but 
afterwards changed his opinion, and declared, that an irresistible 
impulse had produced the change. On their approbation, the 
Pope in 1540 established the Society of Jesus, and confirmed 
the rule. It differed in some essential points from all other 
Institutes. The Jesuits neither devoted themselves to a con- 
templative nor an active life, but to either or both, as circum- 
stances might determine: they were therefore neither monks 
nor friars. They had no peculiar dress, but were to adopt 
the habit of the regular clergy in whatever country they might 
be stationed, that they might not, by any unusual appearance, 
offend the prejudices of the people, or awaken the fears of the 
heretics. No severity either of abstinence or self-inflicted pains 
was imposed, no night-service in their chapels, no choir at the 
regular canonical hours ; for this would have called the brethren 
from more needful employments : observances, therefore, which 
would have been impossible for some, inconvenient for all, and 
useful, as the politic head by whom this rule had been framed 
well knew, for nobody,—were dispensed with altogether. ‘Their 
enemies, whether in their own church, or in the reformed ones, 
did not fail to dwell upon this as indicating a want of holiness 
in the Society ; but the Jesuits defended themselves by pleading 
that a like dispensation had been originally designed for the 
Dominicans, though abandoned in course of time; and they 
lost less by it in public opinion than they gained by being for- 
bidden to receive money for the performance of any of their 
sacerdotal functions ; for, though the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and he who ministers at the altar should rightfully live by 
the altar, yet these functions had been made a trade, and that 
trade was a reproach to the church. 

They admitted into the Society none who had been stigma- 
tized by any sentence either civil or canonical ; none whose dis- 
position was known to be fickle; none who were likely to be 
useless, nor who, having professed in any other order, would 
have removed to this. Other orders were contented with sub- 
mitting their novices to one year of probation: the Jesuits 
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required two; and if, at the expiration of that time, it were 
thought expedient, its term might be indefinitely prolonged. 
But if it were thus difficult to obtain admittance, they who were 
once received into the company, if they became weary of the 
obligation which they had taken upon themselves, were in no 
danger of being immured, or buried alive: the Jesuits were too 
wise to trouble themselves with the custody of refractory 
members ; they made immediate expulsion the punishment of 
any disobedience. When Loyola was informed of any such 
act, even if it were at midnight, he sent for the offender in- 
stantly, made him put on a secular habit, and turned him into 
the street : the General having the power of cancelling at any 
time the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, taken by 
each member upon his admission, if such a discharge were 
thought expedient for the individual or for the Company. There 
was a fourth vow, taken only by the first of the four classes into 
which the Order was divided : this was a vow of obedience to 
the Pope, to go on any mission whereon he might think proper 
to order them: these were called the Professed, and these alone 
constituted what was properly denominated the ‘ Company,’ con- 
sisting exclusively of learned men, who, having been so moved 
by the Spirit, had dedicated their knowledge to the service of 
God, by labouring in the Order for the general good. The 
second class consisted of Spiritual Coadjutors, men of blameless 
conversation and sufficient erudition, whose business it was to 
assist the professed in spiritual things. The third class were 
young men of hopeful dispositions, in training for one or other 
of the higher grades as they might be found fit. The fourth 
were Temporal Coadjutors, persons contented with Martha's 
lot, who performed the domestic offices of the Society, and thus 
left the higher minds to their higher duties, undistracted by 
such cares. Both classes of coadjutors were incapable of suc- 
ceeding to any property, a perfect abnegation of all self-inte- 
rests being displayed in the whole Rule. The professed made a 
vow never to suffer a relaxation of their rule to the admission of 
wealth ; never openly or secretly to aspire to any rank in the 
Company, or to accept any external rank, unless they were 
required to accept it by one whom it was their duty to obey, 
whereby their superior in the Order was meant, or the Pope. 
These renunciations of wealth and power were, however, com- 
fortably reconciled with the possession of both; for though the 
Society might have no property, and it was even provided that 
the alms which the professed asked must be only from day to 
day,—not permanent and calculable like a revenue,—Ignatius 
had experienced that mendicity was no convenient eer 
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for a student, and therefore the Colleges and Houses of Proba- 
tion were allowed to possess a common property, anything 
which government might bestow upon them for the general good, 
or individuals for their own salvation,—that is, whatever they 
could get. But the professed, who indeed filled all the offices 
of the Society, administered this property, though they lived in 
convents, to the use of which none of it might be applied. By 
this arrangement, they who enjoyed the property were pre- 
vented from abusing it, and the whole power was kept in the 
hands of the professed. 

Obedience was the main spring of this great machine ; it was 
exercised at first in the most unreasonable and preposterous 
trials, and put to use at last, when time and opportunity served, 
in the most desperate ones, The avowed object of the Society 
was to defend and to extend the authority of the papal church ; 
if that church were to tell them, that what appeared white to 
their eyes was black, black they were bound, to pronounce it ; 
this is no exaggerated representation, they afe-literally* enjoined 
to do so in the Ewercitia Spiritualia of their founder. This 
object was to be effected by getting, as much as possible, into 
their own hands the business of education, and-by undertaking 
the conversion of heathens and heretics. They were acorps of 
spiritual Janissaries, raised, recruited, and disciplined for the 
Pope’s special service ; and no corps was ever more completely 
organized. The most minute and constant inspection was carried 
on in every one of their establishments, so that the superiors 
were well acquainted with the character and capabilities of 
every individual member, every one, indeed, being bound by 
his Rule to give immediate information of anything amiss which 
he had seen or heard inthe demeanour of another. The subor- 
dination was equally complete. The Provincial Principals, 
with certain of the professed, selected for the purpose, elected 
the General of the Order, whose residence was to be at Rome, 
that he might be in immediate communication with the Pope. 
The appointment to all offices was vested in him, and his 
power was said to be absolute; but it was only so while he 
conformed to the principles of the Society, and the opinion of 
his four assistants, who were chosen from among the Professed. 
Their business it was to regulate his diet and his apparel, to 
define his functions, and to admonish him in humility, if he 
erred, for which also there was a monitor appointed. If aught 
worse than an error of judgment should occur, if any depravity 





* Utipsa Lcclesia Catholica omnino unanimes conformesque simus, si guid, quod ocudis 
nostris apparet album, mgrum illa esse definierit, debemus itidem quod mgrum sit, 
pronuntiare—p. 141, Ed. 1685. 
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should be discovered, either in doctrine or morals, (homines 
enim sumus, says Ribadaneyra,) in such case the assistants 
might convoke a general congregation, who had power to depose 
him, because they represented the whole society, and were 
therefore superior to its absolute head. They might even inflict 
severer punishment, if the crime required it. ‘Thus, it may 
be seen, that the Jesuits were acting equally in the spirit of 
their own constitution when they exerted themselves in esta- 
blishing or upholding a despotic government, and when they 
were employed in exciting and abetting a rebellion. Their doc- 
trines were not more convertible to the political views of Philip 
Il. and Louis XIV., than to those of the Parisian League and 
the Scotch Covenant. 

Novices were prepared for their first vows by a course of the 
Spiritual Exercises, a course which the Jesuits recommended 
also to all who put themselves under their spiritual direction, 
modifying it with their wonted skill to the circumstances and 
disposition of thé patient. There are decisive proofs of mad- 
nes@in the early part of Loyola’s career, and strong indications 
of cunning, if not of antentional imposture in the latter stages ; 
but if there be any appearance of weakness in him at any time, 
it was in the fondness with which he regarded this system of 
religious drilling. ‘There would have been little merit in the 
invention, had it been originally his own ; it was, however, the 
means by which he converted to his own views, or rather com- 
pleted, the conversion of Faber, Xavier, Laines, and Salmeron ; 
and it was found so efficacious with weaker minds, in which fear 
or conscience had been awakened, that the Jesuits at length, 
order to enhance the reputation of the work, divided the praise 
of its authorship between their founder and the Virgin Mary ! 
affirming, that the Virgin herself had commissioned the angel 
Gabriel to make known the part which she had had in composing 
it. The revelation rests on the authority of Laines; and on 
the same trusty testimony, it is asserted, that a common 
guardian angel not being sufficient for such a person as Loyola, 
an archangel was, for special honour, appointed to that charge. 
Laines asked Loyola if it were not so, and he received no 
answer; but this silence was full confirmation, for Loyola 
blushed at the question, like a virgin surprised alone by men, 
ut verbis Lainis utar, says one of his biographers: so skilfully 
did Laines prepare the proper adornment of machinery for the 
history of the Order; and so craftily did Ignatius, without com- 
mitting himself by any direct falsehood, assent to any fable 
which his wily coadjutor deemed it profitable to devise. 

The Jesuits, like all the other orders of the Romish church, 
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invented monstrous miracles in such profusion, as if their inten- 
tion was to mock the credulous, and insult the understanding 
of those who could not express their incredulity, without being 
accounted heretics, and persecuted accordingly. But in the 
case of Loyola’s Exercises, it was necessary to provide a 
miracle, it being evident, from the scholastic character of the 
work, that he could not possibly have written it himself, unless 
by inspiration ; and the story which they devised is neither the 
earliest nor the latest proof that the Magna Mater of their 
mythology is versed in school divinity. When it had been 
determined to accept the services of Loyola and his followers, 
these Exercises received the Pope’s sanction,—he, er certé 
scientia sud, approving all and everything therein contained ; and 
not least, we may be sure, that notable sentence which acknow- 
ledged his power of making white black. He strenuously 
recommended them to all Christian people, and the Jesuits 
were required by their Rule to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with them, that they might know how to conduct a 
patient through the course. 

Some resolution was required for entering upon this regular 
course of spiritual medicine. The Jesuits wished the patient 
to undergo it in one of their own establishments, or in a con- 
vent; a place of retirement in the country might do; and where 
secrecy was desirable, as, for example, in the case of persons 
high in rank, the devotees might be attended privately at their 
own houses. The whole course, if gone through as it ought to 
be by those who could bear it, and were deemed fit for it, was, 
for the sake of method, divided into four weeks, and usually 
extended to about thirty days, during which, the religious peni- 
tent was conducted through the purgative, illuminative, and 
unitive stages of devotion. If he put himself entirely in the 
hands of his ghostly physician, he was secluded all this time 
from any other society, and any other business than the great 
work in which he had engaged : and that nothing might distract 
him, the doors and windows were to be closed, and no light 
admitted except when he was at his meals, or in the intervals 
allowed for reading. Five hours in the four and twenty were 
to be devoted to meditation: one was at midnight, the deep 
silence of that time being most suitable for such an employ- 
ment; the second was at dawn, the third a little before dinner, 
the fourth in the afternoon, and the fifth at evening. He was 
to commence with a preparatory prayer, and then call upon his 
imagination for what is termed a Prelude; a plan for the first of 
these Preludes is given in one of the most approved glosses 
upon these Exercises, (that of P. Francisco de Salazar)—in this 
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the Patient was to imagine that he saw the Almighty seated in 
infinite majesty upon a throne surrounded by angels, and like 
a sea of all perfection, from which all creatures issued like rivers 
as from their source, and to which they returned as to their proper 
end. Having sucha scene present to his mind’s eye, he was to 
think upon the fall of the angels first ; then upon the fall of man ; 
thirdly, upon his own sins, mortal and venial, not specially but in 
general; and to conclude with an address to the Saviour, whom 
he was to suppose there present, on the cross, face to face ! 
Every day’s exercise was in the same order, the Preludes varying 
as progress was made in the purgative, or other stage of the 
penitent’s progress. Thus, in one of these mental pageants the 
Patient was to imagine that the house of the Blessed Virgin was 
not at Loretto, but in its original site at Nazareth; the Virgin 
there receiving the Archangel’s salutation; the human race of 
all nations, languages and colours, in all stages of life, from 
birth to death, and engaged in all its concerns ; and the ‘Three 
Persons of the Trinity looking from the throne upon the world 
and all its ways. In another contemplation, he was to be 
present in the stable with the Holy Family, eorum utcumque 
necessitatibus, cum reverentia maxima famulantem. At another 
time, to represent, as strongly as his fancy could embody such 
anticipation, his own death and interment, the terrors of judg- 
ment, and the punishment of the souls in hell. The prayers which 
he was to pour fortli, as if addressing the Saviour, then to be 
imagined visible as well as present, were not like that of the 
Publican in the parable, but in the most exaggerated style of pas- 
sionate self-condemnation, expressing astonishment that the 
angels who bear the sword of divine justice should have spared 
him so long ; that the sun, moon, and stars, all elements, all crea- 
tures, and all productions of the earth, should not combine for 
the destruction of such an offender; that earth itself should 
not open to absorb, and hell to receive him into everlasting 
torments! This was the sketch which Loyola himself supplied, 
and the drastic prescription was administered in full force by 
those who assisted the Patient with written meditations ; for the 
directory enjoined such to be prepared, in order that the 
memory might be spared ; the whole strength of the faculties, 
it was said, being at this time required for the understanding 
and the will. 

The Director was to be careful that his Patient’s head was not 
turned by too long continuance in prayer; for of this, it was 
said, there was great danger, either when in a state of desola- 
tion, or of consolation. And for the same reason, the imagina- 
tion was to be checked if it found either too much difficulty or 
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too much delight in the Preludes which it was required to 
compose. Most care was required during the purgative part of 
the course. The better times for visiting him were early and 
late; early, when the mind was most clear to receive and 
imbibe instruction ; late, when it stood most in need of counsel 
against temptation, and comfort in its desolation. During the 
consolatory stages he might be left much to himself. With his 
attendant he was to have no speech, except what was necessary ; 
but in certain cases, a patient might be attended by one of his 
own choice, because it was found that some persons opened 
themselves more freely to one with whom they were familiar, 
than to their director. The only books allowed were the Breviary 
and the Office of the Virgin, for one who was a priest: and 
when it seemed expedient, the book de Imitatione Christi, 
(which the Jesuits ascribe, not to Thomas a Kempis, but to 
Gerson,) and after the first week, selections from the Gospels, 
and select lives of the Saints. There was work enough without 
books for the intervals between the five hours; and that work 
was not the least characteristic part of the course. The patient 
was to determine every day upon correcting some one particular 
sin to which he was addicted, beginning with that which he 
believed to be his ruling vice. To assist him in this, he was 
furnished with a ruled paper containing a line for every hour of 
the day, and he was to pray for grace to observe how often he 
inclined toward that sin in the course of the day, and to avoid 
it in future ; every inclination to it was to be noted and pricked 
down as it occurred, and thus at the close of the day the paper 
would show the progress which he had made in amending it. 
If that progress were not rapid, there was this comfort held out 
to him, that when sin suggests itself, the stronger the sugges- 
tion and the more arduous the struggle, the greater was the 
merit in overcoming it at last. Patients were to be indulged 
at the Director’s discretion in the use of cilices, chains, and 
whips: the Director was always to be vigilant in detecting the 
sophistry and paralogisms of the devil, who, from false pre- 
mises, would draw false conclusions; and in the unitive stage 
he was to encourage or excite comfortable feelings. 

The great object of this course was to lead the Patient to 
choose a religious life; or, in other words, to induce him 
(should he be a fit subject) to become a Jesuit : but this object 
was not to appear; and the directions given for exciting the 
desire, and fomenting while seeming to discourage it, are truly 
Jesuitical. Not less Jesuitical, in the right Protestant sense of 
that expressive word, are the directions given in the Rule itself, 
for regulating the countenance. A Jesuit was never lightly to 
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move his head, but with gravity when it was necessary to move 
it ; at other times it was to be kept inclining a little forward, 
and with no declination to either side; the eyes looking down- 
ward, especially when conversing with persons of authority : 
the brow was not to be wrinkled ; still more was any wrinkling 
of the nose to be avoided, to the intent that inward serenity 
might be denoted by a serene countenance: the lips were 
neither to be compressed nor opened widely; and the whole 
face was rather to denote cheerfulness than sadness, or than 
any less regulated emotion. In these instructions the real cha- 
racter of the Society appears ; not such as it was designed by 
Loyola in the fervour of his first sincerity, but as it was moulded, 
and perfected, and stamped by Laines and his successors. 
What the founder’s Exercises were to the devout and simple, 
their casuistry was to the children of this world. The Jesuits 
were, therefore, all things to all men. They could, as occasion 
required, inculcate the most uncompromising bigotry or the 
laxest morals : the right divine of kings, or the duty of deposing 
and putting them to death. Their Rule expressly forbade them 
to take any part in political affairs, yet they aimed at the direc- 
tion of state affairs in every country where they were tolerated. 
Their Rule excused them from all those unnecessary observ- 
ances in which other Regulars misspent so large a portion of 
their time ; yet no others encouraged so greatly that puppetry 
and those puerile practices of devotion which amuse the vulgar. 
The use of any hurtful austerities was forbidden by their Insti- 
tute; but there was a dispensing power for everything : and, if 
a Jesuit discovered a strong predilection for tormenting himself, 
he was allowed the gratification ; and their histories accordingly 
vie with the Benedictine, and Franciscan, and Dominican 
Chronicles in disgusting feats of filthy mortification and self- 
inflicted cruelties, as well as in extravagant and audacious 
fictions. Being perfectly acquainted with the talents, acquire- 
ments, and character of every member, the Superiors could at 
all times find agents perfectly qualified for any service, however 
delicate or however desperate; whether it was to direct the 
conscience of a debauched king and his mistresses ; to harden 
wicked hearts, or to pervert weak heads; to plot against the 
life of a sovereign, or the liberties of a state ; to bring forward 
in controversy all the stores of learning with all the resources 
of art, aided ‘by the most accomplished sophistry and the most 
intrepid falsehood ; to go to the uttermost parts of the earth 
with the zeal and in the spirit of an apostle; to organize the 
bloodiest conspiracy against the Protestants, or engage with 
true benevolence in the conversion of the heathen ; to suffer 
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death as a traitor at Tyburn, or asa martyr in Japan,—the Jesuit 
Colleges could at any time supply men thoroughly qualified for 
all these services. 

Such was the great machine which Ignatius, with the help of 
his first disciples, constructed and put in action. When the 
Pope approved of the Institution he limited the number of its 
members to threescore, but the limitation was removed three 
years afterwards. As soon as they were formally incorporated, 
they proceeded to elect a General; the nomination, of course, 
unanimously fell upon Loyola, and was accepted by him, after 
much histrionic reluctance, in obedience to the decision of a 
Confessor. The associated Jesuits then took the fourth vow, 
inserting these words immediately after those whereby they 
swore special obedience to the Pope, Et tibi, reverende Pater, 
locum Dei tenenti. As soon as the ceremony of his installation 
was concluded, this /ocum tenens went to work in the kitchen, 
as an example. 

One of his benefactresses came to him from Spain, with two 
companions of her own sex, and intreated him to receive them 
into his order, and establish, by their agency, a community of 
female Jesuits. Loyola unwillingly undertook, at her desire, 
the spiritual direction of these three women ; but, in the course 
of a few days, he found the task so difficult and so hopeless, 
that he besought the Pope to grant the Society an exemption 
from ever taking the charge of females. This broad exemption 
they accordingly obtained ; it saved them from much embar- 
rassment: and a Jesuit could always obtain a special license 
when any politic end was in view. 

To follow the remainder of Loyola’s life would be to relate 
the history of his order during those years : he lived to see the 
spiritual dominion which he had erected extended into the twelve 
provinces of Portugal, Castile, Andalusia, Aragon, Italy, Naples, 
Sicily, High Germany, Low Germany, France, Brazil, and India, 
Nearly an hundred Colleges or Houses were founded for, or trans- 
ferred to it, in these countries; and, when he died, at the age of 
sixty-five, thirty- -five years after his own conversion, and sixteen 
after the establishment of his Order, the extent which that 
Order had obtained, the influence which it exercised, the ambi- 
tious projects which it had formed, and the power which it 
was exerting for evil and for good, might have made him look 
to the canonization he expected as his due. No scheme of 
policy ever more effectually answered the purpose for which it 
was designed ; that purpose was to support the papal church, 
and, therefore, from that church, Loyola well deserved all the 
honours it could bestow. But, even with regard to the papacy, 
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the conduct of the Jesuits was Jesuitical. If a pope was unfriendly 
to the Order, his life was deemed to be in danger from their prac- 
tices; and whatever truth there may be in the accusations which, 
by persons of their own church, have been brought against them 
on that score, it is certain that, when their Order was abolished, 
their vow of special obedience appeared to have been taken with 
a mental reservation, saving always the interests of the Society ; 
for as a Society, in defiance of the Pope’s authority, the Jesuits 
continued to exist ; and as a Society they were found existing 
when the papal church, upon a better view of its own policy, 
thought proper to revive them. Hence we may estimate the 
efficacy of the enactment concerning them in the late Relief 
Bill; an enactment which, like the other notable securities in 
that Bill, is worth—about as much as it was meant to be. 

What consequences may be likely to arise from the re- 
storation of the Jesuits might afford a wide theme for specu- 
lation. It has, indeed, been asserted by one of the diurnal 
directors of public opinion, that ‘as a monastic institution, 
they have no more influence than the gypsies.’ Yet gypsies do 
not exercise more influence over serving men and maids, than 
Jesuits have exercised over kings and queens, princes and 
princesses, statesmen, and their wives and daughters, and their 
mistresses, who have sometimes mere ascendancy over them 
than either: the young, whom they manage by their vices ; the 
old, whom they govern by their fears; and the machiavelists 
of middle life, for whom they have a code of morals which 
provides a loophole for every expedient crime. This influence 
they have exercised, not only in the courts and cabinets of the 
Bourbon, and Austrian, and Braganzan families, but in the 
court and cabinet of Great Britain. Men may delude them- 
selves and others by haranguing upon the change of times and 
the march of intellect ; but human nature is now what it was 
at the Revolution, and those persons must be easily deceived 
who can believe, that there is at this time more stability of 
principle in our statesmen, more fidelity in our dignitaries of 
the church and of the law, more integrity in what are called 

ublic men, than at that great crisis of our civil and religious 
liberties. The Jesuits of this day are the faithful successors of 
those who then by their intrigues endangered both: they are 
governed by the same institutions ; they teach and practise the 
same casuistry ; they take the same vow of special obedience 
to the head of the Romish church, and to their own general, 
locum Dei tenenti! They have the same clear, definite, intel- 
ligible object in view ; zeal and ability have never been wanting 
among them; and funds will always be forthcoming to any 
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extent that they may require, for they draw upon a ‘ Bank of 
Faith’ which never stops payment. 

‘1 will produce evidence,’ says Mr. O'Connell, ‘ to show that 
literature, that science, that everything that is graceful in classic 
learning, has been increased more by the Jesuits, than by any 
other class of men. I will show that more heathens and pagans 
have been converted to Christianity by the Jesuits, than by any 
others ; and that more of their blood, as martyrs, has been shed, 
than of any other class of Christians.’ In the latter part of 
this estimate, abating something from its amount, a Romanist 
is bound to agree, if he believe those relations which have 
obtained, in some instances, the highest sanction of his infal- 
lible church, and in others, its unqualified approbation. They 
rendered the most important services to that church in the 
time of its greatest danger; and had it not been for the Jesuits, 
the Romanists would not have been more considerable at 
this day in Great Britain and miserable Ireland, than they 
are in Denmark and Sweden. ‘The sincere Papist cannot 
regard them with too much gratitude, the Protestant with too 
much distrust. The Protestant, however, who is well versed 
in their history, will render them justice; and it is giving 
them no equivocal commendation to say, that when the story 
of their American missions is divested of all false colouring, 
and all fable, what remains might entitle the memory of their 
missionaries in those parts to any honours short of idolatry. 
There they did nothing but good; but in Europe their efforts 
have been so perversely directed, that the best men among them 
have laid down their lives with true devotion, in furtherance of 
what, in itself and its consequences, was evil. 

The reader who desires thoroughly to understand the prin- 
ciples of this famous Society, should peruse the Lettres Pro- 
vinciales ; but let him bear in mind, that in that work, the 
most finished and most successful of its kind, Pascal has dealt as 
unfairly with the Jesuits, as if he had been trained in their own 
school. For the doctrines and practices which he exposes are 
charged upon them, as if they alone were guilty of so teaching and 
so acting; whereas the other Regulars held the same opinions, 
and went on in the same course of action ; and it is not upon the 
Jesuits that the condemnation should fall, nor upon any other 
order, black, white, or grey; but upon that Romish church, 
in the service of which they were all equally engaged, which 
adopted their legends, applauded their crimes, and encouraged 
them to support its cause, by any means, per fus et nefas. 
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M PICARD, Member of the Institute, and manager of the 

¢ Odeon Theatre at Paris, died about a year since, leaving 
behind him a numerous progeny of dramas and romances, 
The twelve volumes, published in his lifetime, and under his 
immediate direction, contain near half a hundred comedies, 
comic operas, and farces, yet not the whole of his dramatic 
pieces. The sin of omission, however, is one of the last that 
will be charged against him. He might have retrenched still 
more, with advantage to the reader,—at least to the purchaser, 
—and to his own fame. 

Had M. Picard’s genius kept pace with his ambition, his 
plays, or as our neighbours express it, his ‘théAtre,’ would be 
a precious bequest, not to the drama alone, but to general 
literature. He began his career as a writer for the stage in 
1791, and laboured continuously, if not incessantly, from that 
period to his death. His leading and avowed object, both in 
his dramatic pieces and romances, from ‘ Médiocre et Rampant, 
ou le Moyen de parvenir,’ to ‘ Gabriel Desodry, ou le Gil Blas 
de la Révolution,’ was to exhibit the shifting aspects of French 
character, manners, and society, in his time. Thus professing, 
and really studying, to draw his characters, not from his imagi- 
nation, abstract nature, or books, but from the community 
around him,—faithful in his delineations, even to personality, 
and bending to his purpose traits and incidents within his own 
knowledge or observation, his pen had the most ample and favor- 
able scope. The reign of the Convention and of Terror was a dis- 
tempered access of maniac inhumanity. But the fluctuations 
of fortune, character, and manners, which grew out of the revo- 
lution,—the whimsical changes, or rather interchanges, of social 
position,—the vices and impertinences of base parvenus,—the 
comic solecisms and insolent airs of the valet suddenly exalted 
to the master,—the fallen pride or grovelling servility of the 
master reduced to serve and cringe in his turn,—the general pre- 
valence of corruption, intrigue, cupidity, and vanity,—political, 
social, and domestic,—afforded the widest and most fruitful field 
that could be opened to the comic dramatist. Had it been 
traversed with competent ability, the result would be invaluable 
to the future student of that remarkable period. Strip Aris- 
tophanes of the exaggerations of his wit and malice, and his 
comedies present the most authentic and instructive pictures 
that have come down to us, of the social economy, follies, and 
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vices of the Athenians. What historian has given, or could give, 
pictures so faithful, so striking, so admirable, as are Moliére’s, 
of the age of Louis XIV. ;—of its vices, follies, fopperies, affecta- 
tion,—in every rank, condition, and profession,—civil, literary, 
and religious,—exhibiting, at once, the false taste of the ‘ Tris- 
sotins’, and the false zeal of the ‘Tartuffes’? Lesage has 
painted to the life, in his comedy of Twurcaret, those ancient 
farmers of the revenue who plundered the nation, and robbed 
the government, and were, in turn, duped, robbed, and ruined 
by their valets and mistresses. Beaumarchais alone immediately 
preceded M. Picard as a dramatic satirist of the manners of 
the day—with the single exception of the lampoon by Pallisot, 
called ‘The Philosophers.’ 

M. Picard, with materials newer and more curious than any 
possessed by his predecessors, is inferior to them all. He has 
not a touch of the philosophy or comic force of his great idol 
and model, Moliére. He has neither the talent nor bitterness 
of Lesage, who is known to have written ‘ Turcaret’ in revenge 
for the refusal of some petty place which he solicited; and he has 
neither the gaiety of dialogue, nor the felicity of character and 
situation, nor the happy strokes of malice and observation, 
which have made the intriguing family of the Count Almaviva 
familiar to every stage in Europe. His personages, though 
faithfully drawn, are not brought out. They lie flat upon the 
canvass. He has few comic inspirations strictly his own. 
With some humour, he has few movements of wit or eloquence ; 
(for the one as well as the other is within the range of comedy,) 
and his style, especially in verse, is, we believe, condemned by 
the best, if not the only proper judges—his countrymen. The 
comedies of M. Picard seem to us chiefly indebted for their 
success to the diligence with which he observed and appro- 
priated all that he had read and seen,—to his knowledge of the 
stage from his long experience as a manager, and originally, 
we believe, asa comedian. His contrivances are sometimes 
ingenious, and his scenes farcical; but he wants originality 
and animal spirits. His principal merit with the reader and 
posterity will be the design, better conceived than executed, 
of transmitting the curious, but fugitive traits of the age in 
which he lived. 

Of M. Picard’s pieces several either succeeded equivocally, 
or wholly failed; others had a success, brilliant, but ephemeral ; 
only a few, and those the more light and farcicai, still maintain 
possession of the stage. He seems to have been subject to two 
opposite errors,—expanding the material of two acts into four 
or five, and setting out with a superabundance of materials and 
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magnificence of design which he is unable to master. Hence 
some of his less pretending comedies are thin and feeble, whilst 
his more ambitious pieces,—those in which he would be at once 
comic and philosophical,— the Satyrist and Annalist of the man- 
ners of his time—are incompact and ill digested. 

The earliest and one of the best of the pieces which repre- 
sented the new manners of the French, is ‘ Médiocre et Rampant 
ou le Moyen de parvenir.’ The title and text are taken from 
one of the many clever and cutting aphorisms which Beau- 
marchais has put into the mouth of Figaro,—‘ Médiocre et 
rampant, et on arrive a tout.’ It was M. Picard’s first comedy 
in five acts, and, if not his ablest, is certainly his most carefully 
finished. ‘The characters are few, the design simple, and the 
march of the piece direct. The time may be supposed 1794 
or 1795, when sansculottism was ‘no longer the fashion, and 
ministers of state wore stockings, clean linen, and cravats ; but 
before they were yet clothed in ermine robes and the title of 
excellency. M. Picard introduces, at this period, a minister 
who has been just called to the helm, like another Cincinnatus, 
from the plough. His name of ‘ Ariste’ announces, of course, 
the best of ministers and of men. He does not appear with 
all the republican simplicity of Roland, who came to take pos- 
session of the hotel of the interior on foot, with all his baggage 
tied up in a pocket handkerchief in his hand; but he is still a 
plain gentleman, surrounded familiarly by his mother, an old 
country lady who loves verses and thinks she has taste; his 
daughter, a young person who has, of course, a lover; and three 
subalterns in his bureaus. One of these, called Dorival, is the 
hero of the piece. Destitute alike of capacity and moral worth, 
he has yet made his way so well by crawling and canting, that 
his mediocrity passes for talent, his hypocrisy for virtue, his 
subserviency for zeal,—and he is destined by the new minister 
for a vacant embassy, and the hand of his daughter. The 
second, called Laroche, is a well-meaning, wrong-headed, im- 
petuous person, who, with the best intentions to hurt his enemy 
and serve his friend, acts so as to produce respectively opposite 
results. ‘The third, named Firmin, is a man who unites in 
himself the perfection of madesty and merit. Were the scene 
in England, we should say this character wanted verisimilitude ; 
but M. Picard paints from the life, and no doubt such a pheno- 
menon did or might exist under the Directory and its edifying 
regime. ‘This last personage has in his train his son, a young 
officer, and a pretty poet, yet modest in the extreme, like his 
father, and deeply enamoured of the minister’s daughter, whom 
he had known ‘ whilst on a visit with her aunt at Strasbure.’ 

The 
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The play is chiefly occupied with the Médiocre sycophant who 
has risen by crawling. his character is utterly despicable, but 
so well developed as to be instructive and dramatic. 

The business of the piece chiefly turns on the awkward 
eagerness with which Laroche tries to expose Dorival to the 
minister, and the means by which Dorival not only defeats him, 
but rises still higher in estimation. He seals the good opinion 
of the old lady by passing upon her, as his own, a song written 
by the young officer, and he draws from the minister the offer 
of his daughter’s hand; and a vacant embassy, by appro- 
priating, and presenting as his own, a memorial on the state 
of public affairs, written by his colleague, Firmin. But he 
unluckily overshoots the mark. The minister, he learns, is in 
want of retired lodgings for a mysterious protégée. Our com- 
plaisant secretary, though scrupulously moral, is yet indulgent 
to the weakness of human nature, especially in a friend, offers 
to provide him the most private and pretty boudoir in all Paris, 
and makes his exit still ignorant of the impression which his 
complaisance has produced. We take this scene to be the most 
happily imagined in the piece, and, as it is short, extract it 
entire. 

Artiste, Dorrvat,. 

Dor. (Aside) He is alone, time presses, with but a little address 
I must obtain the mastery over him. 

Ar, I expect something which concerns you, my friend; I lost 
not a moment in sending your memorial, and hope it will obtain the 
good opinion of the government. 

Dor. Yours is enough for me—I am too happy in having obtained 
it. (Aside) How shall I lead him to the subject? I risk nothing— 
the thing is certain—I may venture.— 

Ar. You appear thoughtful ? 

Dor. I am thinking of the frightful turn which a malicious impos- 
tor might give to the simplest circumstance. 

Ar. What is it you say? 

Dor. In short, I must break silence. Malicious people have 
spread reports—I pray you answer me a few questions. If I am 
indiscreet, pardon my zeal. 

Ar. Speak, I will answer you. 

Dor. If I am not misinformed,—you are in want of a lodging,— 
in a certain Faubourg— 

Ar, Since you know it, I admit— 

Dor. It is a secret ? 

Ar. Hitherto. 

Dor. The lodging is for a lady ? 

Ar. Yes. 

Dor. For whom you feel—a particular kindness— 

Ar. The most tender interest. 
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Dor. (Aside) He speaks out—I may go on—(Aloud) and you do 
not wish that this should get wind ? 

Ar. Why, no. 

Dor. I understand—the world is so illnatured—but I can be of 
use to you. 

Ar. You? 

Dor. I, myself. 

Ar. How? 

Dor. I have what will exactly suit you. 

Ar. What ? 

Dor. A house—simple, private without; but decorated, charm- 
ing, within; delightful garden, furniture in exquisite taste, and a 
boudoir, the prettiest in all Paris. 

Ar. (Aside) Has Laroche, then, spoken the truth ?—( Aloud) What 
do you take to be my secret motive in seeking this retreat ? 

Dor. (smiling) I make it a rule never to pry into what is not 
confided to me, but I am truly your friend, capable of serving you, 
of obeying you,—in anything,—implicitly, without inquiry,—you 
understand me ? 

Ar. Perfectly. 

Dor. One should be indulgent. I am indeed scrupulous ;—but 
upon this point, provided one escapes scandal,—I perhaps am going 
too far; but ascribe it to my heart ;—your happiness is my first 
object. If I thus address you, it is that I would be the same to 
you were you in disgrace ; that my attachment, in short, is not to 
your place, but to yourself,’ &c. &c. &e. 

The minister, whose protégée was the object only of his 
charity, is shocked by the base offer, and especially by this 

ractical refutation of his favourite maxim, that talent was 
incompatible with baseness. Laroche returns to the charge 
once ‘more, and maintains that Dorival has still less capacity 
than moral feeling. ‘But the memorial,’ replies the minister, 
‘ pronounced excellent in the letters which I have received from 
government.’ ‘Then it is not his,’ says Laroche ; ‘and if you 
will lend yourself to an experiment, | pledge myself to detect 
him.’ The mother, daughter, Dorival, Firmin, and his son now 
enter. ‘ What a misfortune,’ exclaims Laroche ; ‘ the minister 
is turned out, those letters in his hand announce to him his 
disgrace.’ All are shocked; Dorival, in no little alarm, asks 
the cause. ‘An unlucky memorial on the state of public affairs,’ 
says Laroche, ‘the author of which, between ourselves, has 
everything to fear.” ‘Eh! it is not I,’ says Dorival. ‘ It is 
mine,—I avow it,’ says the courageous and modest Firmin. He 
is next shorn of his borrowed plumes as a poet, and the verses 
placed to the account of their real author, the lover. ‘ I knew 
it,—my heart told me,’ says the young lady, who kept this secret, 
no doubt, to oblige the author, until he arrived at the close of 
the 
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the fifth act. The knave is dismissed, the honest man rewarded 
with the embassy, and the lovers united. ‘This result contra- 
dicts Figaro’s aphorism, which is the text and motto of the 
iece ; but 4riste tells us in the concluding lines, that the motto 
is the rule, and the catastrophe the exception. 
‘ Sur l'intrigant ainsi 'honnéte homme |'emporte, 

Qu’il en arrive rarement, hélas! de la sorte— 

Qui mérite une place est loin de l’obtenir, 

Et le sot en rampant est sir de parvenir.’ 
One trait only seems to us wanting to make the character of 
Dorival complete. He should have been represented as a brawl- 
ing and savage sansculotte, when the ruling power was in the 
rabble—and now changed, with the time, to the crawling and 
supple sycophant of the minister of the day. We suspect this 
to have been the latent intention of M. Picard; but such a con- 
version was so common, and the class so numerous, that he pro- 
bably sacrificed truth to prudence, and to the success of his 
comedy on the stage. 

We pass on to M. Picard’s next comedy, of French or rather 
Parisian-character and manners as they existed in 1799. This 
piece, also in five acts and in verse, is entitled ‘ L’ Entrée dans 
le Monde,’ that is, the ‘entrée’ into Paris of a young man with 
all the ardour of his youth—the freshness of his virtues and his 
feelings—and the command of a million. M. Picard had here 
two leading objects—the one, to convey the first impression 
produced upon such a mind by the novel and varied spectacle 
of the French capital—the other, to pourtray and group round 
his hero personages exhibiting the prevailing tone of character 
and manners at Paris, This is a play of great pretension, and 
one of those in which M. Picard’s conceptions are beyond his 
powers of execution. He knew not how to dispose so vast and 
diversified a panorama. His personages overpower him by 
their number. They are ill grouped and feebly pourtrayed. In 
the scenes intended to convey the prevailing tone, the dialogue, 
though characteristic, wants comic force, point, and vivacity. 
We will sketch, very briefly, the leading personages who gather 
round the wealthy novice. He is taken in hand, immediately 
on his arrival, by a lady living in splendour, entertaining sump- 
tuously, receiving ‘ the world’ in a style of opulence and fashion, 
having a timid, tender, beautiful, and well-drilled daughter to 
dispose of—and with no other ostensible means of supporting 
her establishments on this grand scale than the proceeds of her 
card-tables. She introduces him to ‘ the world’ in her drawing- 
room. ‘The company is to be taken as representing the tone of 
Parisian society, and the sort of persons of which it was com- 
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posed. Here, then, are her daughter, all sentiment and simplicity 
in appearance, but artful, selfish, and satirical in reality,—an up- 
start enriched by assignats and confiscations, vulgar, ignorant, in- 
solent, and pretending,—his wife affecting maternal tenderness 
and conjugal affection to very romance, suckling her child, and 
loading her husband with endearments, yet sitting up till five in 
the morning at a ball whilst the ‘ sweet babe’ is bawling at home ; 
—and whilst her dear spouse attends her on one side, having her 
gallant on the other, in the person of a stock-jobbing dinner- 
hunting deputy to the corps legislatif. Her empire over the 
novice is shared by a despised, but dangerous rival, whom she 
soon thinks it prudent to make her confederate. ‘This personage 
is a downright and degraded chevalier d’industrie, who becomes 
the young man’s ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend’ after a single 
interview, and introduces him to the libertine orgies of a game- 
ster without honour, a duellist of doubtful courage, and a pedant 
journalist who permits himself to criticise new Comedies (aye— 
here’s the rub) without conscience or taste. The two leading 
exhibitions of character and manners in this play are a tavern 
scene of the latter personages, and a drawing-room scene of 
the former. We select the last mentioned as a specimen of 
the depravity, vulgarity, and vapidness of Parisian society at 
this time—on the shewing of M. Picard. 

Teriani (the young novice), Dumont (the-upstart), Madame Dumont 

(his wife), Beaupre (her gallant—the deputy.) 

Map. D. (Speaking from without.) No, pray—let no one be dis- 
turbed—we will wait in this room—(enters leaning on Beaupré’s arm, 
followed by Dumont—perceives Terigni)—Sir, I salute you— 

Ter. (Embarrassed.) Madame, it is I who— 

Mav. D. (To Dumont and Beaupré.) Do you know him? 

Beauv. (Surveying him with impertinence.) No. 

Dum. (Looking at him through his eye-glass.) Nor I—never saw 
his face before. 

Map. D. Not ill looking — 

Beav. No—not ill looking—but no brains.—(Terigni seems embar- 
rassed.) 

Dum. (Contemptuously.) No manners—afraid to open his mouth, 

Map. D. (After a short silence.) Fine day we have had— 

Dum. Yes, the promenades full—God knows— 

Beau. My horses are taken ill. 

Map. D. Poor things— 

Beauv. I really know not what to do—shut up all day in Paris— 

Map. D. Our friend is decking out her dear daughter all this time. 

Beav. Why, it is the duty of a mother to set off, to the best advan- 
tage, the charms of her child— 

Map. D. Yes; but she carries it to an excess quite ridiculous. 

Beau. Here she is. 


[Enter 
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[Enter Madame St. Atarp (the mother), Acar (the daughter), 
Fasrice, Sop ‘(brother and sister), of whom Madame St. 
Alard is the aunt, and who have accompanied Terigni to 
Paris—the one his friend—the other his intended bride. } 

Map. D. (To Madame St. Alard.) Ah! let me embrace you, my 
charming friend—your daughter to-day is quite brilliant, upon my 
honour. 

Map. St. A. Excuse my having kept you waiting—(presenting 
Fabrice and Sophie)—my nephew and niece. 

Aci. Yes; our dear relatives— 

Map. Sr. A. (Pointing to Terigni.) Young Terigni, our guest— 

Dum. (With a lively interest.) What! the son of the wealthy 
Terigni—Sir, I am delighted to see you. 

Beau. (With the same eagerness.) Sir, I shall be enchanted to cul- 
tivate your acquaintance. 

Ter. (Embarrassed.) This is really— 

Map. Sr. A. (Whispering Terigni.) Don’t leave Aglae, I beg you 
—she will be obliged by this courtesy; these originals fatigue her to 
death - - - = - = 

Fas. (To Agilae.) Who is that man ? 

Aau. A Deputy. 

Map. D. (Joyously to Mad. St. Alard.) You have heard the news? 

Aau. (Eagerly.) What? 

Map. D. The beautiful Dorothée— 

Map. Sr. A. (With curiosity.) Eh! what? 

Map. D. Has applied for a divorce. 

Map. Sr. A. What effrontery ! 

Aau. How shocking to expose one’s self so— 

Map. Sr. A. She gets rid then at last of her fool of a husband— 

Map. D. (Looking fondly at her husband.) My dear, I have no merit 
in being a good wife—we married from inclination; never the least 
difference—as one soul—are we not? Oh! a divorce is in my eyes 
so scandalous— 

Fas. (To Mad. St. Alard.) That woman seems to love her hus- 
band very much. 

Map. Sr. A. (Speaking from behind her fan.) Between ourselves she 
loves her gallant still better. 

[Here comes a long stage direction for the maneuvring of fans 
and management of physiognomies in the remainder of the 
scene. } 

Beav. Vice, at the present day, is really too barefaced, upon my 
honour. 

Map. St. A. (Aside to Fabrice and Terigni.) Do you hear him, who 
is himself the lover—but not a word of it— 

Fas. Then why tell us the secret? 

Act. Secret! All the world knows it, except the husband. 

Mav. D. (To Beaupré, with the freedom of a woman to a favoured 
lover.) Will you reach me a chair—F am quite overcome—my nerves 
are too shattered— 
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Act. (To Madame Dumont.) Ah! good God, you are ill! 

Map. D. My charming girl, I danced all night at the ball ; and my 
baby awoke me at his accustomed hour ;—to suckle one’s child isa 
sacred duty— 

Fas. How—you nurse your child, and go to a ball? 

Map. D. Sometimes. 

Fas. And your infant ?— 

Map. D. Remains with the children’s maid ; but Ill wean him 
soon—it makes me pale, kills me—I am changed to a fright—really— 

Dum. (Fondly to his wife.) Remember, my dear love, to take care 
of a life so precious to your son and to me. (To Terigni pompously.) 
I formerly knew your family; their estates were near mine. Ah! 
how few such people now. Who are they that possess riches at the 
present day? Mere upstarts—no regard to morality, or the arts— 
all is debauchery, pride, insolence.— 

Aat. (Aside to Fabrice and Terigni.) Strange—how some people 


can forget themselves. The story goes that he was himself but a 
footman the other day. 


Dum. Our servants, too, greater knaves than ever. 

Aau. (archly) They wish to grow rich, like their masters. 

Dum. If Madame Dumont had not interfered, I should have 
thrown one of my fellows, who robbed me, out of the window. 


Aau. (Aside.) How strict—with his own fortune made at the 
expense of the public. 


Beau. Yes, my friend, the corruption of morals is general; but 
shall we not go into the card-room?—_ ~- 

Map. Sr. A. (To Terigni.) You will play ? 

Fer. I know few games. 

Map. St. A. Oh! you shall be my daughter’s partner, and she will 
instruct you. [Exeunt. 


This scene has little dramatic merit ; but it proves, so far as 
it is good evidence, that the new race was as prodigal, profligate, 
and insolent as the old, which had been exiled or degraded. 

In conclusion, the hero of the piece narrowly escapes ruin, 
and his marriage with the artless Aglae—who, it turns out, 
had previously had an awkward and mysterious affair with 
another lover. 

‘ Duhautcours,’ a comedy in five acts and in prose, written 
in partnership with a friend, is one of the best in the collection. 
It brings us to the consulate in 1801. At this period, the 
merchants of France launched into a new career. Instead 
of the prudent industry and modest lives of their predecessors, 
they lived amidst luxury and magnificence, entertaining gene- 
rals, ministers, and ambassadors: and to supply their extra- 
vagance, as well as from an impatient eagerness to be rapidly 
enriched, they entered into the most hazardous speculations, 
and ended with their robbing their creditors, by fraudulent 
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dispositions of their property, and preconcerted bankruptcies. 
The supposition of such a character as Duhautcours, the hero 
of the piece, sufficiently shews the extent of this ruinous and 
profligate mania. This personage gains a livelihood by the 
notorious and profitable calling of a getter-up of bankruptcies. 
The characters in this play are well drawn, and the situations 
well imagined. The piece opens with splendid preparations 
for a féte in the house of Durville—a merchant, living in the 
credit of boundless wealth—and this féte is the precursor to 
a stoppage of payments next morning. A meeting of creditors 
in the fourth act is true to the life. Some idea may be formed 
of it from the short scene in which Duhautcours drills his 
subordinate accomplices in the parts they were to play. 


Dunavutcours, Lepoux, Prupent, Grarr. 

Dua. Well, you know your respective parts—the moment is near 
—let us put ourselves in tune. You, Ledoux, are the person charged 
with drawing the deed of composition—one of those hangers-on of 
the courts, who call themselves lawyers. You are to read your 
parchment, and whatever questions are put—whatever the abuse 
heaped upon you—your answer is that you are merely called in to 
prepare the deed, and know nothing of the parties. Cool, impudent, 
laconic—that is the part you are to play. 

Lep. I understand perfectly. 

Dun. (To Prudent and Graff) For you—you are both creditors—I 
have made out your credentials. You, Graff, are a rich tradesman, 
pompous and self-sufficient. You are to be in a bad humour at first, 
sharing the anger of the others. Then you reflect—become more 
calm—give the example of signing; but, whether angry or calm, 
take care that you never say more than a monosyllable. 

Gra. Very well! a monosyllable. 

Dun. (To Prudent) As for you, Prudent, you will be sure to com- 
mit some blunder; so you are deaf. 

Prup. Ah! I am deaf. The last time I was dumb. 

Dun. You are deaf to-day. (Gives him an ear-trumpet.) With the 
assistance of this you shall hear nothing, even when they bawl. You 
take up the deed—you read it attentively—you hesitate, and then 
you sign after Graff. Take care! no mistakes—no false steps—no 
babbling. I hear footsteps—our men are coming—come, gentlemen ! 
Attend to your parts, and prove worthy the honour of being em- 
ployed in enterprises of peril. 

The subject of ‘ Le Mari Ambitieux, ou Homme qui veut 
faire son Chemin,’ is one of the most piquant. Cleon, the 
‘ambitious husband,’ is a place-hunter, who seeks to make 
his way, according to the immemorial and immutable usage 
of Paris, by means of the merits of his wife. 

*C’est aux femmes A faire un sort A leurs maris, 
Et c’est la seule mode immuable aParis.’ 
M. Cleon, 
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M. Cleon, however, would conform with the ‘ mode immu- 
able’ in part only. He is so unreasonable as to expect 
— withont paying for it the customary honorarium. 

e has no objection to his wife’s indulging, whilst she confines 
herself to the coquetry of innocent freedoms with the patron, 
and even rebukes her squeamishness on this point. Some 
slight qualms occasionally disturb him, but these are removed 
by the sound logic of an ingenious and obliging friend, who 
procures him the distinguished honour of having the great 
man his guest. We will give an example of the reasoning by 
which he overcomes the husband’s prejudices. 


Cieon, Montsrvun. 


Mont. Come, my friend, I must scold you. 

Cuz. Scold me! Why? 

Mont. Fora man of sense, your conduct has been very foolish. 
Here have I, after six months waiting and infinite pains, brought 
Dulis [the patron] to your house. Well, you are disconcerted in his 
company, and your wife plays the prude with him ; whilst Madame 
St. Alban [a rival intriguante] adopts the true style of doing business 
for the interests of her protégé Dercour. You see I can be just, 
even to the enemy. 

Cie. Madame St. Alban, Dercour, Dulis, my wife—all seem con- 
spiring to torment me. 

Mont. Do not despair, the evil is not past cure; by receiving him 
better henceforth— 

Cie. Can I be so infamous ? Dulis loves my wife. 

Mont. You astonish me! but are you quite sure? 

Cre. Sure! I know it from herself. 

Mont. Dulis is gallant— your wife pretty—the thing is not 
impossible— 

Cie. Then you think— 

Mont. Oh! no, I think nothing. 

Ciz. Could I behave to him otherwise than I have done? 

Mont. No, not otherwise for the world. You must break with 
him instantly,—notwithstanding all his patronage and his power, his 
means of serving his friends, his disposition towards you.—I might, 
it is true, remind you that there are, in Paris, husbands who, in your 
situation, would be delighted. 

Cie. How! 

Mont. Yes—the love of Dulis is inopportune to you; others 
would hail it as the making of their fortunes. 

Cie. You think there are men so base ? 

Monr. My dear friend, I could name you a thousand. One man 
loves his wife, but has no objection that another should adore her. 
A second knows all, but affects entire ignorance. A third treats it 
as a laughable accident, and is himself the first to laugh. A fourth 
takes pride in it. A fifth ‘en fait son métier. And who so 
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respected, so well received in the world, so loaded with civilities 
and favours, a8 these exemplary husbands ? 

Cz. Let them be covered with contempt and gold—I shall never 
make one of them. 

Mont. Oh! no, never. Let us never cease to be delicate—im- 
maculate. Let us get on in the world without degrading ourselves. 

Cie. And yet—Dulis was ready to grant me—You saw the kind- 
ness of his manner. If I could, without being despicable in my own 
eyes—What shall I resolve ? what shall Ido? Ah, how painful my 
situation ! 

Mont. I really feel for you—It is so difficult to advise—This 
Dulis—Yet, now that I reflect, is his love so very dangerous 
to you? 

Ciz. How? 

Mont. Your wife is prudent—virtuous. 

Cie. Yes, certainly; but then I should be privy to his passion 
for her. 

Mont. True; and what you are doubtful of is your own heart. 
Yet consider—Are you not sacrificing a good place to scruples,— 
perhaps chimerical? Do not suppose me without principles; at 
all events, in this affair I consult only the interests of my friend. 


There can be no harm in at least having your name on the list of 
candidates. 


Cie. You would have me—? 

Mont. Yes—the case is simply this. A place is vacant—you 
are a candidate. Where is the harm? But Dulis has the disposal, 
and Dulis loves your wife. Well, suppose it so. Must you neces- 
sarily know that he loves her? Is his love the ground upon which 
you solicit? No—but your own talents and fitness for the office. 
Suppose Dulis gives you the place for his own ends—are you 
answerable for his intentions? Can one man be guilty of the 
sins of another?—and are you not well qualified to perform the 
duties, &c, &c. 

This friendly counsellor pursues his arguments in the same 
strain, and defies Cleon to refute them. 

‘A de tels argumens cherchez une réplique. 
C’est en vain—tant ils sont clairs et forts en logique.’ 


Cleon, who seeks only to be persuaded, admits the full force 
and clearness of his friend’s logic—echoes back his arguments 
in a long tirade—and slapping his breast, says, ‘Come, let 
me be aman! What signifies a foolish love-affair, when a good 
place is at stake ?’ 

‘Allons, Cleon, reprends en peu de caractére ; 
Qu’ importe un fol amour dans une grande affaire ?” 

This despicable husband has in his wife’s virtue a guarantee 
which he did not deserve. She is not, it is true, revolted by 
his baseness and the addresses of the patron ; but finding her 
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husband deaf to her voice and that of honour, she makes a 
confidant of her father. The old gentleman, a tan of unso- 
phisticated principles and good sense, with, moreover, a certain 
turn for grave pleasantry, reflects for a moment, and, as the 
fruit of his meditation, counsels his daughter to receive the 
gallant with seeming favour, and let her husband know that she 
will henceforth be more tractable. There is no contenting 
some people. The lady smiles—Cleon is appointed—and Dulis, 
his patron, eager to avail himself of his talents, sends him a 
large bundle of papers, so urgently relating to the public ser- 
vice, that they must be looked over that very night by Cleon, 
alone in his cabinet, whilst the wife is at a ball, dancing with 
Dulis. But the ‘ambitious husband,’ at the summit of his 
wishes, is so uneasy during his wife’s absence, that he cannot 
give a thought to the public service and the papers. An 
éclaircissement, too obvious to be interesting, soon releases 
him. His wife had disappointed the gallant, and never left 
her own chamber; and Cleon abandons his preferment, to 
return with her to honour and to Bourdeaux—where, however, 
Dulis, now heroically penitent, has another place vacant, to 
console him for that which he resigned. 

M. Picard has not in any of his comedies during the Empire 
attempted to characterize that period. Even those in five acts 
are chiefly made up of whim and farce in character and incident, 
with little of manners or observation. ‘That entitled ‘ Les 
Marionettes’ (the Puppets) should perhaps be excepted. It 
is whimsical and farcical indeed, but professes nothing short 
of being philosophical. The moral is, that men—and women 
too,—are the mere puppets of circumstances and their own pas- 
sions. Two schoolboy friends, long separated, the one called 
Marcellin, a poor village schoolmaster, the other Gaspard, a 
travelling puppet showman, open the play. ‘I tell you,’ says 
Gaspard, ‘all men are puppets, like those I put in motion with 
wires.’ * What?’ replies Marcellin, ‘take me fora punchinello ? 
No, no, my friend, I despise money, and pity the rich; even 
my wealthy neighbour, d’Orvilé, with his grand mansion and 
wide domain—No, no, prosperity could not elate me, adversity 
could not depress me,—impavidum ferient ruine, as the wise 
Horace says.’ M. d’Orvilé and his sister appear next in all 
the pomp and arrogance of wealth. They consider the poor 
schoolmaster unworthy of being the husband of their gar- 
dener’s daughter, to whom, like another Abelard, he had taught 
letters and the tender passion at the same time. By a sudden 
caprice of fortune, and the death of a relative, the ‘ man of 
letters ’ becomes of a sudden rich, abandons not only his am 
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loved philosophy, but his beloved mistress, the gardener’s 
daughter; and, in short, is half crazed with his good fortune. 
The man of wealth becomes, by asimilar caprice, suddenly poor; 
and, from being proud and insolent, becomes the humble servant 
of the poor schoolmaster, sells him his castle, his servants, and 
his dinner even ; and conspires with his haughty sister to make 
* Monsieur’ Marcellin his brother-in-law. They apply to a de- 
voted friend of the family, anda constant visiter at the chateau, 
to assist them in their design. The friend would be delighted to 
aid them, is more attached than ever to his friends in their ad- 
verse fortune, but unhappily, and for the first time, he has not a 
moment at his disposal. The fact is, that he suddenly recollects 
that he, too, has a sister to marry, and he starts off privately 
to bring her into the field. The obsequiousness of the men, 
and the coquetry of the ladies to the new lord of the domain 
are really comic. There is some felicity and finesse in the tone 
of good faith with which they give the rich Marcellin credit for 
good qualities of the head and heart, which they never thought 
of in the poor philosopher who taught the alphabet in a hut on 
the highway. Our puppet showman is the practical philosopher 
and moralist of the piece, and he, too, becomes, for a moment, 
a puppet like the rest,—but only fora moment. He sees and 
frankly owns his weakness, resumes his philosophy, and sets 
the puppets, that is, the personages, dancing to a new tune. 
He contrives to make it appear that Marcellin’s wealth was all 
smoke, and that the rich inheritance really belongs to the 
deserted gardener’s daughter. All eyes are now turned to the 
rich heiress, with ridiculous versatility. The end being gained, 
an éclaircissement takes place. ‘The puppets are dismissed 
ignominiously, and Marcellin, an honest fellow in the main, is 
restored, by the false alarm, to his senses, his better feelings, 
and his mistress. The whole moral of this piece is briefly and 
happily recapitulated at the close. One of the personages 
comes in, whilst the inheritance is yet supposed pending, and 
asks impatiently, ‘ Well, who is rich ? who is poor?’ to which 
the puppet showman replies, ‘To whom shall I pay my court, 
you mean?’ The great defect of this piece is the want of 
probability, and the absence of resemblance to real life. The 
farce called ‘ Fortune’s Frolic’ is an extract from it, but re- 
taining only the common-place farce and whim of the original, 
and tinged over, by the usual process of Messrs. Colman, Kenny, 
and Poole, e tutti quanti, so as to pass current, in this realm, 

for sterling English. 
M. Picard gave to the public and -the world, in 1817, a 
comedy, entitled ‘ Vanglas, ou les anciens amis.’ Here he is 
once 
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once more on the delicate ground of place and politics,—and 
fails. Vanglas, the hero of the piece, once an humble clerk in 
the war department, has risen to one of the highest offices of 
the state. This man has two opposite characters. He is kind, 
generous, and faithful, according to his friends; insolent, un- 
grateful, and corrupt, according to his enemies; and he merits 
both reputations, according to M. Picard. But M. Picard 
should have remembered, that in nature, as in logic, two con- 
tradictories cannot both be true; and he should have perceived 
this in the failure of his own illustration. His Vanglas is 
merely a creature essentially weak, with some good, some 
bad qualities, and both equally diluted. He is not without a 
certain fund of good feeling, which shews itself by transient 
accesses ; but his vanity makes him impertinent ; his timidity 
base. The leading incident, by which his double essence is 
illustrated, is his sheltering in his house, an early friend, whose 
life is compromised politically, and at the same moment pre- 
paring the articles of impeachment against him,—lest, by refusing 
the odious duty, he should offend his master and lose his place. 
The obvious and even expressed intention of the author was to 
give a retrospective ony 7 of the imperial regime. But he 
defeated his purpose by laying the scene under the regency, 
and the administration of Dubois. No two periods in history 
were more entirely dissimilar. The*consequence is, that his 
piece characterizes neither. This unhappy choice of time and 
place may have been imposed on him by the strict control 
exercised by the restored government over the drama and the 

ress. ‘The censorship expressly, or his own fears of it, may 

ave interdicted the representation of the late government by 
name and unmasked. But in choosing a remote and inappro- 
priate period, he was not the more free. Cardinal Dubois is 
frequently alluded to, but with the utmost reserve; and no 
allusion was permitted to the Regent, however innoxious or 
insignificant. ‘The impertinence of office is the only well-pro- 
nounced trait in the character of Vanglas. This is happily 
contrasted with the sycophancy of two ‘old friends,’ who come 
to solicit places from him. During the audience the great man 
sips his coffee, talks to his valets in waiting, amuses himself 
with giving crumbs of bread to his canary birds, and only asks 
them the news of the day; whilst his two friends are astonished 
at his genius, delighted with his affability, and in raptures with 
the beauty of the little caged favourites. ‘Ah!’ says one of 
the valets, ‘this is going beyond me; they flatter even his 
canary birds.’ Vanglas tells them they frighten the birds, and 
very cavalierly orders the valet to draw the curtain before the 
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cage, The valet’s observation is tart and piquant, and there is 
finesse in the last trait of the foppish petulance of Vanglas. 

This collection ends with ‘ Les Charlatans et les Comperes,’ 
(the Quacks and Confederates,) a comedy, in five acts, long 
enough to make seven or eight, and never performed. It seems 
to have been writen con amore. The professed object is to shew 
that a quack is nothing without confederates, and that with 
these, merit must give way tohim. The scene is laid in Ger- 
many, and the chief charlatan, a quack doctor ; but it is easy 
to perceive that the author thought only of Paris, the Parterre, 
the Journalists, and the less fortunate of his own plays. He 
seems to have had the poetical temperament in at least one 
respect—his impatience of censure. A drop of ink from the 
a of a diurnal critic sinks and festers in his memory for years, 

e was, it appears, tormented with the desire of knowing what 
would be his reputation with posterity, and once intended to 
have it given out that he was dead, for the purpose of gratifying 
his thirst of fore-knowledge. 

M. Picard, at starting, conformed with the established usage 
of writing comedies in verse, of course rhymed. The French 
consider this essential to high or legitimate comedy. One of 
Moliére’s chefs d’ceuvre, the ‘4vare,’ did not, at first, atone by 
its merit for the sin of being in prose, and was withdrawn 
after the first representation, and not reproduced until after the 
lapse of a year. The Festin de Pierre keeps possession of the 
stage, not in Moliére’s prose, but in the rhymed version of the 
lesser Corneille, There are, it is true, several striking excep- 
tions in the acted drama of France; but still they are only 
exceptions, and prove the rule. 

This predilection of the French for comedy in verse is not 
altogether the effect of prejudice or usage. A happy or pointed 
trait of pleasantry, character, or observation,—epigram, anti- 
thesis, and the sententious, are all launched with more preci- 
sion, and impress themselves more forcibly on the imagination 
and the memory in French verse, than prose. If the poet have 
the art to make his versification flexible and varied, and avoid 
measured monotony by the skilful change of movement, and 
disposition of the cesura, he at once soothes the ear and 
fascinates the attention, and even relieves the actor in the 
delivery. It is known that the first comic artists of the 
French theatre prefer rhyme to prose. No English, or other 
foreign auditor of the long tirades in the ‘ Misanthrope,’ having 
a competent familiarity with the French language, will deny 
that their length is felt less, and their merit more, from their 
being written in Moliére’s admirable verse. Nor is it to be 
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supposed that French rhyme imposes an extraordinary hardship 
on the writer. roe abound in the French language. 
Searron wrote a whole comedy, if burlesque and buffoonery may 
be so called, in eight-syllabled verses, all terminating in the 
same rhyme.* 

The verse of M. Picard not having satisfied his countrymen, 
who are fastidious in the matter, he, after some time, betook 
himself to prose. It is probable, the necessity of producing 
two pieces a year for the Odeon may also have influenced him. 
But his prose seems to us not less faulty than his verse. It is 
sometimes negligently, sometimes elaborately diffuse. He 
— out and expands, not only his ideas, but his vocabulary. 
There is something amusing in the mock frankness and vain 
self-complacency with which he criticises himself. Corneille, 
in his prefaces, judged himself with a proud simplicity becom- 
ing his genius, and instructive to the reader. Those of M. 
Picard are of little value to the dramatic art: they contain, 
however, a great variety of particulars which have the curious 
interest of personality ard egotism. It is strange that M. 
Picard has not availed himself of so truly comic a subject as 
the following mis-adventure which happened to himself. We 
will give, exactly, his own account of it, 

‘ Ten days before the representation of my play, I was persuaded, 
I know not how, to read it at a house which, at the time, gave the 
tone to all Paris. I expected an audience of only some twenty or 
thirty people. But what was my dismay, when I saw walking in, 
after dinner, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty persons; among 
them women of fashion, generals, senators, judges, poets, and a 
cardinal. I was tempted to run away. But it occurred to me that 
flight would expose me still more to jokes and ridicule. I made up 
my mind to stay, tried to look bold, and:read my play rapidly. But 
what a scene! The lady of the house thought little of the author 


* The following is a specimen. 


Matamore, ANGELIQUE. 


Martamore (a Angelique.) ANGELIQuE. 

Beau soleil qui divinement J’estime votre compliment, 

Me subjuguez occultement, Mais, monsieur, veritablement, 

Beauté de qui l’agrement Vous me voulez, trop promptement, 

M’a, comme imperceptiblement, Jetter dans un engag: ment, 

Assassiné |’ entendement, Duquel on ne peut aisement 

Dorlotez favorablement Se defaire qu’au monument, 

Celui qui veut incessamment, Ce front, ces yeux, ce mouvement, 

Vous rendre hommage constamment, Ce ventre et cet accoutrement 

Recevez agreablement Me captivent superbement, 

Mon cur, mon ame et mon serment, Mais, de crainte d’achoppement, 

Kt jurez reciproquement Je veux tout faire murement, 

De m’aimer furieusement, Attendez un peu seulement,—&c. &c. 

Jusque a votre trepassement. &e. 4 
an 
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and his comedy, and wished only for something to break the 
monotony of cards and dancing ; among the rest of the assemblage, 
indifference, ill-nature, hollow civilities, applauses of mere politeness, 
not a word of advice to the author, but exaggerated compliments to 
his face, sneers and censures behind his back. And the cardinal, 
who was placed next me, designedly, because he was deaf, after 
sleeping through the three first acts, roused himself suddenly to say 
to me, “A very pretty comedy, sir: has it yet been played ?” ’ 


Aar. II1.—1. Tableau Elémentaire del’ Hist. Nat. des Animauz, 

par G. Cuvier. Paris, 1798. 8vo. avec pl. 

2. Mémoires pour servir a I’ Hist. et 2 0 Anat. des Mollusques, 
par M. le Chevalier Cuvier. Paris, 1817. 4to. avec pl. 

3. Lecons d’ Anatomie Comparée de G. Cuvier. Paris, 1800— 
isos. 5 tomes, 8vo. avec pl. 

4. Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles, 7 tomes 4to. Paris, 
(three editions) «1812, 1817, 1821. Par M. le Baron Cuvier, 
avec pl. 

5. Recueil des Eloges Historiques, &c., par M. le B. Cuvier, 
3 tomes, 8vo. Paris, 1819—1827. 

6. Rapport Historique sur les Progres des Sciences Naturelles, 
pat M. Cuvier. Paris, 1827. 1 tome 8vo. 

7. Histoire des Progres des Sciences Naturelles. Par M. le 
Baron Cuvier. 4 tomes, 8vo. Paris, 1829. 

8. Le Regne Animal distribué d’aprés son Organisation, par 
M. le Chev, Cuvier. 4 tomes 8vo. Paris, 1817. avec pl. 

9. Le méme Ouvrage, Nouvelle Edition, 5 tomes, 8vo. Paris, 
1829. 

10. Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, par M. le Baron Cuvier et 
M. Valenciennes, tomes 1, 2,3, 4. Paris, 1828—9. avec pl. 


At HOUGH the study of Zoology is far from having yet 

acquired in Britain that scientific character which it has 
long held on the continent, there is obviously an increasing taste 
for the study of that interesting science, and a more general 
perception of its utility, since the exertions of the late Sir T. 
Stamford Raffles in its behalf. The zoological treasures im- 
ported from the East by that zealous patron of the science have 
enriched our previously existing collections and formed the 
nuclei of new museums, and his influence has extended to the 
establishment of new societies, menageries, and journals devoted 
to the advancement of Zoology. The Zoological Society of 
London, though instituted only four years ago, is already one 
of the most numerous and respectable scientific societies of 
Great 
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Great Britain, and the study of Zoology has recently begun to 
be placed on an equal footing with Mineralogy and Botany in 
the universities of England. We anticipate that the taste thus 
recently excited for the study in this country, will not be allowed 
to evaporate in mere admiration; but that, in imitation of our 
continental neighbours, it will be improved, and directed to the 
proper means of advancing the interests of the science. In the 
mean time if we wish to view the study of animated nature in 
a form truly worthy of occupying a philosophic mind, we must 
direct our attention to the Seach school, where it has long 
formed a regular branch of academic education, and the exclusive 
subject of study of men of distinguished abilities and learning, 
and by noone has the science been more successfully cultivated 
than by the eminent author of the voluminous works announced 
at the end of this article. 

In attempting to lay before our readers a brief and impartial 
sketch of the scientific labours of M. Cuvier, we shall follow the 
chronological order of his numerous writings, that we may be 
enabled to trace the progress of zoological discovery during the 
last forty years, at the same time that we examine the merits of 
the successive changes this distinguished naturalist has intro- 
duced into the science. Within the period of M. Cuvier’s career 
all the branches of Natural History have been cultivated with 
increased ardour in the schools of Europe, and our acquaintance 
with the natural productions of the globe has been greatly 
extended by the rapid progress of geographical discovery, by 
the advancement of ali the collateral sciences, and by the 
zeal and intelligence of European colonists and travellers in 
distant countries. ‘The liberal aid afforded to science by the 
French government, and the consequent subdivision of mental 
labour’ among its cultivators in that country, have enabled the 
scientific of France to maintain an ascendency over other 
countries of Europe in those departments which necessarily 
required such aid for their successful cultivation, and particu- 
larly in Zoology, one of the most expensive of all the physical 
sciences. 

The Menagerie of the Jardin du Roi and the Museums of 
Natural History and Comparative Anatomy at Paris, which have 
grown for more than a century, have long surpassed those of 
every other] country of Europe in their extent, elegance, and 
richness; and, in the extensive means of comparison which 
they thus present, they afford an instrument of investigation 
in the study of Natural History, superior to that enjoyed by 
any other country, These magnificent collections, which owe 
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much to the early exertions of Buffon and Daubenton, have 
been a means of spreading a taste for the study of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy, and have greatly contributed to the 
eminent success of the cultivators of these sciences in France. 
The labours of M. Cuvier in these departments have extended 
over a period of nearly forty years, they have greatly added to 
the reputation of the French school of naturalists, and they have 
been a principal means of the rapid advancement of the study of 
Animated Nature in our times. His comprehensive genius has 
shed its lustre over every department of this vast field of in- 
quiry ; the existing races of the animal kingdom he has reviewed, 
classified, and defined ; their diversified structures he has exa- 
mined and described ; numerous tribes of the extinct species have 
almost been recalled to life by his skill and perseverance ; and 
at the age of sixty his active and vigorous mind still continues 
with unabated ardour to explore new paths in that immense field 
of investigation, which he has so long cultivated with unrivalled 
success. 

George Cuvier was born in the year 1769, at Montbeliard, a 
town now in the department of France, called the Upper Rhine, 
but which, at the period of his birth, belonged to Wurtemberg, 
one of the states of Germany. This town, on the confines of 
Germany, has at least the glory of having given birth to the 
two illustrious Cuviers, to M. Duvernoy, the present Professor 
of Natural History at Strasburg, and to M. Laurillard, the able 
assistant of M. Cuvier in the department of Comparative 
Anatomy. M. Cuvier was born in the same year, in the same 
month, and nearly on the same day with Napoleon, whose 
intimacy he enjoyed during a great part of his perilous career ; 
and thus, in very distant parts, the same period gave birth 
to the two illustrious foreigners whose lives must be so much 
identified with the history of France, and whose thoughts 
and actions have had so great an influence on the scientific 
and political world in later times. His father was an officer 
in a Swiss regiment in the service of France, and Chevalier 
of the Order of Military Merit; he retired after forty years’ 
service, with a moderate pension from France, and some time 
after he was made Commandant of Artillery at Montbeliard. 
Cuvier received the early part of his education at the 
University of Stuttgard, the capital of Wurtemberg, where 
he resided for several years, directing his attention to the 
study of Mathematics, Philosophy, Law, and Jurisprudence, 
with the view of qualifying himself for taking a share in the 
administration of his nztive country, to which he was induced 
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to look forward by the kind patronage shewn him by the late 
Duke Charles, grand uncle of the present King of Wurtemberg. 
These early prospects of Cuvier, however, were soon blasted 
by the events which agitated France towards the close of the 
last century, and by which his native country became a part of 
a French province. The grand displays of natural scenery in 
the mountainous country around Stuttgard, form an allurement 
to the study of Natural History; and there have long existed 
both museums and societies in that capital devoted to its 
advancement, On leaving the University of Stuttgard, Cuvier 
betook himself to France, where he resided for some time on 
the coast of Normandy, and afterwards resorted to Paris. Here 
he commenced his career as a private lecturer, and was soon 
appointed to assist Professor Mertrud, in the Course of Com- 
parative Anatomy delivered in the Museum of Natural History. 
Cuvier had already made himself favourably known to several 
of the most eminent naturalists of Paris, by his new and 
interesting observations on the structure of molluscous animals, 
made while residing on the coast of France, as tutor in the 
family of a nobleman. His zeal and abilities were soon recog- 
nized; he was admitted a member of most of the learned 
societies of Paris, and before the age of twenty-nine he was 
appointed Professor of Natural History in the Central School 
of the Pantheon. His election as a member of the Institute 
of France, on the first organization of that assembly in 1796, 
gave a new impulse to his exertions; and the numerous 
memoirs and discoveries which he laid before that learned 
body in the early part of his career, greatly extended his 
reputation, while they formed the bases of his more enlarged 
succeeding publications, The structure of the animal frame, in 
all the modifications it presents throughout the lower classes, 
was always the favourite subject of his pursuits ; and he conti- 
nued to discharge the duties of Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
in the Garden of Plants to a late period, notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of his other avocations. The drawings which ac- 
companied his numerous anatomical memoirs were all executed 
by himself, and the beauty and elegance of his delineations are 
not less remarkable than the minuteness and accuracy of his 
descriptions. Most of these memoirs are published in the 
Annales du Museum. 

The labours of Daubenton, Mertrud, and Rousseau had 
already greatly extended the Museum of Comparative Ana- 
tomy before the task of completing it fell to M. Cuvier, by his 
appointment to that chair inthe Garden of Plants. While he 
was Professor of Natural History in the Pantheon, and de- 
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livered lectures on Comparative Anatomy, for Mertrud, in the 
Garden of Plants, he published his first separate work, the 
‘Tableau Elementaire, in 1798. ‘This work forms an octavo 
volume of 710 pages, it presented a new distribution of the 
whole animal kingdom, and it formed the basis of the two suc- 
ceeding editions of the Régne Animal. ‘The principles of 
classification, adopted in this early publication, had already 
been partly developed by him in a separate memoir on a new 
division of white-blooded animals, which he published at the 
age of twenty-six, three years before the appearance of the 
Tableau Elementaire. In that early memoir, which was read 
to the Natural History Society of Paris on the 10th of May, 
1795, and printed in the Décade Philosophique, Cuvier first 
attacked Linnzus’s division of the invertebrata into insects and 
worms, and assigned the characters and limits of the new 
classes niollusca, crustacea, insecta, vermes, echinodermata and 
zoophyta. The distribution of these invertebrate classes into 
three great divisions equal to the vertebrata, was afterwards 
established by Cuvier in a memoir read to the Institute 
in July, 1812. The classification of animals is one of the 
principal objects to which the researches both of the zoologist 
and comparative anatomist are directed: without the assist- 
ance derived from methodical arrangement, the multitude 


and variety of objects belonging to the animal kingdom 
would continually — our investigations, and overpower 


the strongest mind. ‘The efforts of M. Cuvier were, therefore, 
early directed to this important point; and the publication just 
mentioned is an outline of the course of lectures delivered by 
him at the Pantheon, on this subject, in 1797. The animal 
kingdom is there divided into eight great classes: four of verte- 
brate animals, Mammalia, Aves, Reptilia, Pisces ; and four 
of invertebrate animals, Mollusca, Insecta, Vermes, Zoophyta ; 
the orders, genera, and many of the species of which are 
illustrated by ample details, and the characters of all the dif- 
ferent groups are illustrated by fourteen plates, from his own 
pencil, representing more than a hundred objects. This work 
has not been translated into English, but a Portuguese transla- 
tion of it, by Almeida, was published in London in 1815, in 
2 vols. 8vo. 

After some interesting observations on the utility of the study 
of Zoology, and its applications to other sciences, he details 
the properties which distinguish organized and sentient beings, 
and gives an outline of the organization of the human body 
and the distinctions among the different races of mankind. In 
treating of the mammalia he has somewhat improved the 
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classification of Professor Storr of Tubingen; he has adopted 
the nomenclature of Linnzus, but he has greatly improved the 
characters of the genera and species, by introducing more pre- 
cise and detailed descriptions of the teeth, taken from the 
skeletons preserved in the National Museum. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the class of birds has been taken from Linnzus and 
Buffon, and the descriptions are short and perspicuous. From 
the limited means of observation which Cuvier then possessed 
with regard to birds, he considers this the most imperfect part 
of the volume. The class of reptiles is divided into two 
orders, oviparous quadrupeds, and serpents; the former com- 
prehending the chelonia, sauria, and batrachia of Brogniart 
and the later editions of the Régne Animal, and the latter 
order comprehending the ophidia. ‘The divisions of the class of 
fishes are adopted from Linnzus ; they consist of six orders, 
founded on the position of the fins, and Blumenbach had pre- 
viously copied the same arrangement into his ‘ Manual of 
Natural History.’ The cartilaginous fishes, which are placed 
first in the work of Blumenbach, and in the Tableau Elemen- 
taire, the Lecons d’Anatomie Comparée, and likewise in the 
Régne Animal of 1817, have been properly thrown to the bottom 
of the class in the great work on the Natural History of Fishes 
(1828), and in the new edition of the Régne Animal (1829), as 
in their skeleton and other parts of their organization they 
approach to the molluscous animals, The whole of the inverte- 
brate animals are distributed into three great groups, which 
correspond with the mollusca, articulata, and zoophyta of the 
Reégne Animal. The animals of the first division, mollusca, are 
characterized as having a muscular heart, and no longitudinal, 
knotted, nervous cord; those of the second division, insects 
and worms, have a longitudinal dorsal vessel, and a knotted 
spinal cord, or at least one of these two characters; those 
of the third division, zoophyta, have neither heart, nor brain, 
nor nerves. ‘The mollusca are divided into the cephalopoda, 
gasteropoda nuda, gasteropoda testacea, and acephala; the 
last of these divisions comprehending Lamarck’s classes, 
conchifera, tunicata, and cirrhipeda. His next great division 
he terms insects and worms, and comprehends under it 
all the crustacea, arachnida, insecta, annelida, and entozoa of 
later authors. ‘The arrangement of these is taken chiefly from 
Linneus and Fabricius, and he was as fortunate in having the 
ersonal assistance of Fabricius in regard to this class, as he 

1ad been in obtaining that of Lacepede for the classes of rep- 
tiles and fishes, and that of Lamarck for the testaceous mollusca 
and the corals. Cuvier, however, has paid a minuter attention 
to 
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to the organs of manducation of insects in this work than had 
been done by his predecessors, and has pointed out many im- 
portant characters founded on these parts. ‘The division of his 
great group zoophyta is nearly the same as that of the Regne 
Animal, with the exception of the entozoa, being placed among 
the vermes in the Tableau Elementaire, and the infusoria being 
placed between the acalepha and the true ramified zoophytes 
which terminate the volume. 

Throughout the whole of this Elementary Treatise he dis- 
plays a practical acquaintance with the objects about which he 
treats, and with the best authors who had preceded him. ‘The 
general observations prefixed to each division are judicious and 
appropriate, and, considering the state of the science at that 
time, they contain much interesting and original information ; 
but, in his desire to adapt the work to the capacity of his 
pupils, he has overlooked the advantages of the strict methodi- 
cal disposition of materials, so conspicuous in the great masters 
whom he has followed. The great zoological distinctions of 
elasses, orders, genera, &c., are supplied by Cuvier by the 
more convenient division of chapters, and the reader is some- 
times left to guess the value of a subdivision by the size of the 
type anhaped in printing its description. The investigations 


and the extent of reading necessary for the composition of a 


work like this, designed to exhibit a summary of the whole 
animal kingdom, must have greatly aided M. Cuvier in his 
demonstrations of comparative anatomy ; and the combination 
of his duties at the Pantheon and at the College of France, with 
those at the Garden of Plants, may be considered as a principal 
cause of his eminent success in both the departments of 
zoology and comparative anatomy. Where the latter branch 
is studied only in connexion with human anatomy, the know- 
ledge acquired is generally limited to a superficial acquaintance 
with a few of the classes most nearly resembling man; and 
when studied only in connexion with geology, the acquaintance 
with it is generally limited to those hard parts of animals 
capable of being preserved in the strata of the earth. And 
where Zoology is cultivated without the aid of Comparative 
Anatomy, the true principles of classification must be over- 
looked, and the most discordant arrangements will result from 
the attention being directed exclusively to external form. 

From the wide range of M, Cuvier’s investigations and publie 
duties, he was often obliged to pass from the beaten path of his 
predecessors in treating of the anatomy of animals, and to 
travel over ground which had been but little explored. The 
tracks pointed out by Pallas, Camper, Vicq-d’Azir, and Dau- 
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benton, were too common to engage his attention; and he 
found, in the obscure paths followed by Swammerdam, Lister, 
Basterus, and Réaumur, materials more calculated to extend 
the principles of physiology, to enlarge the views of the 
anatomist, and to advance the science of zoology, than by con- 
fining his inquiries to the vertebrate classes. By his interest- 
ing researches regarding the mollusca, while residing in the 
south of France, he became known to Lametherie, Tessier, 
Olivier, Lacepede, Geoffroy, and Millin, who invited him to 
come to Paris, and obtained for him the chair of Zoology in the 
Pantheon. His earliest anatomical memoirs read before the 
Institute of France, were on animals the most remote from 
man. His memoir on the Meduse pointed out, in animals two 
feet in diameter, a structure nearly as simple as that of the 
Infusoria. The numerous memoirs which he published in the 
Annales du Museum on the Anatomy of Molluscous Animals, 
fill alone a quarto volume of nearly 500 pages: they contain 
descriptions of the structure of nearly fifty genera, and are 
illustrated by thirty-five elaborate plates from his own pencil, 
These memoirs have rectified many of the errors or supplied 
the deficiencies of preceding observers, and have thrown a new 
light on the most remarkable and unknown forms of organiza- 
tion: they have pointed out the true relations of these diversi- 


fied beings to each other; and, by affording the means of divid- 

ing them into natural and closely allied groups, they have 

greatly facilitated the labours of the conchologist. He has 

minutely detailed the ceyrn | of most of the known Cephalo- 
\ 


podous and Pteropodous mollusca, and of numerous genera of 
naked and testaceous Gasteropoda. His memoirs on the Ascidia 
and other Acephalous Mollusca have been the means of illustrat- 
ing the whole class of tunicated animals: his memoir on the 
Cirrhipeda has established the true relations of these singular 
animals, in pointing out their numerous affinities with other 
articulated animals in their nervous system, their respiratory 
organs, and their articulated extremities; and his concluding 
dissertation on the species of Crustacea known to the ancients, 
displays a happy union of extensive zoological knowledge with 
profound classical erudition. 

A career of original investigation, like that of M. Cuvier, ill 
accords with the patience and labour required in extensive com- 
pilations ; and although an elementary work on his favourite sub- 
ject of Comparative Anatomy, was still a desideratum in France, 
he was too much impressed with the difficulty of the under- 
taking, and too eagerly engaged in a new train of investigation, 
to undertake the composition of such a work. Fortunately for 
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the science, M. Cuvier found two able anatomists eager and 
qualified to reduce, to the form of a system, the vast materials 
employed by him in his courses of lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy. M. Mertrud had been appointed to the newly 
created chair of Comparative Anatomy in the Garden of Plants, 
but from his eee age at that time, he was induced by the 
advice of his colleagues to appoint Cuvier as his substitute, 
and in that capacity Cuvier devoted himself to the extension 
of the Zootomical Museum, and to the means of illustrating 
his lectures, which were then attended by numerous assemblies. 
On the death of Mertrud, who had been long assistant to 
Daubenton, Cuvier succeeded him as Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy on the lst of November, 1802. M. Dumeril, who 
accomplished the two first volumes of the Legons d’ Anatomie 
Comparée, comprehending the Organs of Motion and those of 
Sensation, was then at the head of the anatomical department 
of the School of Medicine at Paris; and the composer of the 
three last volumes, treating chiefly of the Organs of Digestion, 


Circulation, Respiration, Secretion, and Generation, was Dr. 
Duvernoy, a relation of M. Cuvier, a young and zealous 
anatomist, and now the distinguished Professor of Natural 
History at Strasburg. M. Cuvier’s attention was at this 
time directed to the excavations in the gypsum strata of 


Montmartre ; and his frequent excursions to that interesting 
theatre of geological events, together with the labour of com- 
paring the accumulations of bones daily extracted from the 
quarries with those of the skeletons preserved in the cabinet, 
must have considerably distracted his attention from the com- 
pilation of the Legons d’Anatomie Comparée, and left a large 
share of the merit of these volumes to the skilful anatomists 
who conducted them. The first volume of the work is prefaced 
by a letter of twenty-two pages from Cuvier to his zealous 
preceptor, Professor Mertrud; in which he explains, with his 
usual eloquence and perspicuity, the nature of the subject, the 
particular scope of the work, and the manner in which it was 
got up, from his oral demonstrations. The work is in five 
octavo volumes, of about 500 pages each: it is illustrated by 
fifty-two engraved plates; and, although it is now thirty years 
since it was published, it still forms the most perspicuous, 
correct, and complete systematic view of the science which 
exists in any language. In collecting materials for the work, 
Cuvier was aided by many donations of specimens from his 
friends and correspondents in distant parts: he had liberty to 
dissect all the animals which died in the Menagerie, and even 
to open those rare species which had long been preserved in 
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the Museum in spirits. Cuvier and his pupils dissected, in 
1802, the large male elephant which had been pillaged, along 
with many other zoological treasures, from the Stathouder in 
Holland, during the Revolution; he dissected another male 
elephant in 1804, and a female elephant a few years afterwards. 
His younger brother, M. Frederick Cuvier, was appointed 
keeper of the Menagerie in 1805, and rendered Cuvier great 
assistance in completing the series of skeletons of the Museum 
of Comparative Anatomy, which was first opened to public 
inspection in 1806, Manuscript copies of M. Cuvier’s lectures 
on Comparative-Anatomy, taken by pupils from his oral demon- 
strations, had been circulated in Paris, and even cited in works, 
before he undertook to publish them in a complete and con- 
nected form; and M. Dumeril had taken regular and ample 
notes from these demonstrations during four successive years. 
The introductory lecture is full of original and highly interesting 
views of the animal economy, and of the laws of organization ; 
the succeeding lectures of the first volume, on the Organs of 
Motion, treat of the osseous and muscular system of each 
division of the body, commencing with the bones and muscles 
of the trunk, those of the shoulder and anterior extremity ; 
then those of the pelvis and posterior extremity are described, 
in all the classes of vertebrate animals. The organs of motion 
in invertebrate animals are then examined ; and the first volume 
concludes with a lecture on the organs of motion considered in 
a state of action. Although it is convenient sometimes, in 
teaching osteology, to exhibit the organs by which the various 
motions of the bones are effected, the introduction of the 
interesting details of myology is apt to fix the attention too 
exclusively on individual forms, and to carry away the mind 
from those extensive comparisons which are required to illus- 
trate the osteology of the lower animals; and M. Cuvier has 
not been followed by succeeding writers, in thus combining the 
osteology with the myology. The second volume commences 
with the description of the head, considered as the receptacle 
of the principal organs of sense ; the brain and nerves are then 
considered ; and the organs of sight, hearing, touch, smell, 
and taste, are examined at great length. 

A period of five years elapsed between the publication of the 
first two volumes of the Lecgons and the succeeding three ; 
during which time M. Cuvier was elected Perpetual Secretary 
of the French Institute, an office which his genius, learning, 
and indefatigable research still continue to adorn, Cuvier was 
Secretary of the Institute so early as 1800, when that office 
was only temporary and of two years duration ; he had been 
the third elected since the beginning of the Institute, At this 
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time Napoleon, returned from Egypt and declared First Consul, 
was iron President of the Institute, which brought Cuvier into 
frequent personal intercourse with his future ae In 
1802 Napoleon, desiring to reorganize the schools of France, 
appointed six General Inspectors to establish Lyceums in thirty 
cities of the empire. Cuvier was made one, and in that capacity 
he established the first Lyceums (now Royal Colleges) of Mar- 
seilles and Bourdeaux. It was while absent from Paris, on 
this embassy, that the Secretaries of the Institute were made 
perpetual, and Cuvier was appointed to that of the Physical 
Sciences. When at Marseilles he availed himself of the 
favourable opportunity to extend his inquiries into the structure 
of the mollusca. During this interval the two first volumes 
of the Lecons were translated into the English language ; but 
the same respect has not been shown to the other three, which 
are not inferior in merit. The translation of these two volumes 
was executed by Mr. Ross, with the careful revisal of Professor 
Macartney of Dublin. A translation of the first lecture, which 
contains a luminous view of the laws of animal economy, had 
been published in a separate form by Mr. Allan, surgeon, of 
Edinburgh. The numerous avocations both of M. Dumeril 
and M. Cuvier prevented them from devoting the time and 
attention to the concluding volumes which they had devoted 
to the preceding; and Dr. Duvernoy, though aided by the 
manuscript notes of the former, and the plates, preparations, 
descriptions, and regular revisal of the latter, had many dis- 
sections to perform and repeat, and many deficiencies to supply 
in his difficult and meritorious task of completing the work. 
Cuvier had opportunities of dissecting many rare and unknown 
animals while the later volumes of the Comparative Anatomy 
were preparing, partly from the Menageries of the Garden of 
Plants and of Malmaison, and partly brought from a distance 
in spirits, by Geoffroy and Savigny from Egypt, by Peron from 
Australasia, by Humboldt from America, by unten and 
Fleuriau from the coasts of France, and by Cuvier himself from 
the Mediterranean. In his interesting letter to Lacepede, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in the Museum of Natural History, inserted 
at the beginning of the third volume, he details briefly the 
progress of Comparative Anatomy during the five preceding 
years, and the important influence which his own researches 
for fifteen years had exerted in reforming the methodical 
arrangements of zoologists ; the absurd classifications of the 
Linnean school, founded solely on external form or on a single 
character, and the necessary dependance of correct zoological ar- 
rangements on the progress and application of zootomical know-~ 
ledge, are also pointed out with great distinctness and ability. 
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The Organs of Digestion form the subject of the third volume; 
and, in treating of this function, many important parts of the 
system are described with great minuteness and detail, The 
form, structure, and motions of the jaws; the teeth of mam- 
malia, reptiles, and fishes; the salivary glands, the organs of 
mastication and deglutition; the structure and peculiarities of 
the cesophagus, stomach, and intestinal canal, throughout the 
various classes of animals, are successively described, and in 
every part illustrated with original observations. The pecu- 
liarities of the liver, pancreas, and spleen, and the digestive 
apparatus of invertebrate animals, form the first subjects of the 
fourth volume; the heart and circulating organs, the organs of 
respiration in land and aquatic animals, and the organs of voice, 
so intimately connected with atmospheric respiration, are de- 
scribed at great length in the same volume. The organs of 
generation and those of excretion oceupy the fifth volume, 
Throughout these volumes, the parts which relate to the organi- 
zation of insects and molluscous animals are the exclusive pro- 
ductions of M. Cuvier ; and, probably, no anatomist then living, 
besides himself, was qualified to aoe these obscure parts 
of zootomy. In what relates to the digestive system of the 
mammalia, nearly all the interesting facts collected by Dauben- 
ton, in his Description of the Cabinet, have been incorporated. 


In the tables of the classification of the whole animal kingdom, 
added to this work, many important improvements are intro- 
I 


. 


duced into the arrangements of the Tableau Elementaire ; 
partly resulting from M. Cuvier’s own more extended inquiries, 
and partly adopted from the eminent writers who, during this 
period, had illustrated many separate branches of zoology. In 
what relates to the classification of quadrupeds and birds, he has 
availed himself of the improvements introduced by Lacepede, 
and in the arrangement of the testaceous mollusca, he has been 
assisted by the labours of Lamarck. ‘The vermes and crustacea 
here form two classes distinct from that of insects ; the former 
arrangement of reptiles, taken from Lacepede, is changed for the 
more convenient subdivisions of Brogniart, into chelonia, sauria, 
ophidia, and batrachia. The entozoa are placed, provisionally, 
in the class of vermes; and the infusoria still succeed the 
Meduse in the class of zoophytes. 

During the composition of the Legons, M. Cuvier had col- 
lected many interesting observations regarding the fossil bones 
accumulated in the strata around Paris. In his visit to Italy he 
had examined the situations most famed for the fossil remains 
of animals they afforded, and many distinguished naturalists 
had sent him from distant parts of Europe remains, or drawings 
or descriptions, of animals found in a fossil state. ‘The immense 
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collection of skeletons preserved in the Cabinet of Comparative 
Anatomy at Paris, afforded him the means of instituting the 
necessary comparisons of the fossil with the existing species, 
and must have greatly assisted and encouraged him in his early 
attempts to decipher the remains of the higher classes of animals 
so frequently submitted to his inspection. The certainty of 
the truths thus brought to light, the novelty of the results, and 
their important applications to the hitherto fanciful speculations 
of geology, excited the liveliest interest among the naturalists 
of Europe to the curious and novel investigations of M. Cuvier ; 
and the success of his labours in identifying the fossil bones of 
the mammalia, affords the most splendid illustration of the 
utility of zootomical knowledge, as applied to geological investi- 
gation, which has yet been recorded in the history of that 
science. The opportunities which M. Cuvier enjoyed for 

rosecuting these geological inquiries were such as no natura- 
Fist ever before possessed; but it must also be said, that no 
man ever before possessed in a more eminent degree, than 
Cuvier, all the requisite qualifications for the successful em- 
ployment of these advantages. His indefatigable industry, and 
his enthusiasm in these pursuits, his practical acquaintance 
with all the collateral sciences, and his extensive general know- 
ledge, the beauty of his language, and the elevated tone of his 
descriptions, the extent and grandeur of his general views, and 
the sublime truths they have unfolded regarding the past revolu- 
tions of the animal kingdom and of the globe we inhabit, 
convince us that no other naturalist in his situation could have 
so successfully performed what he has accomplished, in regard 
to the restoration of extinct species of animals. These re- 
searches now occupy seven large quarto volumes, illustrated 
with more than two hundred engraved plates; they have made 
us acquainted with at least seventy species of animals before 
entirely unknown to naturalists, and have pointed out the occur- 
rence of eleven or twelve known existing species in a fossil 
state, besides many other species of animals which have not 
yet been identified. 

Cuvier was appointed, in 1808, one of the councillors for life 
of the Imperial University, which was created that year by 
Napoleon. This sedentary appointment accorded well with 
that of Perpetual Secretary of the Institute, and led Cuvier 
often to discuss affairs of administration before the Council of 
State, and in presence of the emperor. In this capacity he was 
sent in 1809 and 1810, to organize the academies of the Italian 
states which had been recently added to the empire; and the 
judicious arrangements which he made at Turin, Genoa, and 
Pisa, were found so advantageous, that on the return of the 
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respective sovereigns of these states, the measures adopted by 
Cuvier were preserved inviolate. In 1811 he had a similar 
mission to Holland and the Hanse Towns, and many of the 
changes and nominations which he made there, are still re- 
spected and preserved. When at Hamburgh, he was informed 
that the emperor had conferred upon him the title of Chevalier, 
with an hereditary endowment. Though a Protestant by country, 
birth, and education, he was sent, in 1813, to organize the Uni- 
versity of Rome; and some of the improvements which he 
introduced into the University of La Sapienza, were retained 
even after the return of the pope. When in that city, he re- 
ceived intelligence of his appointment as Master of Requests, 
a place in the ministry to which he had been called by a 
personal resolution of Napoleon, who was acquainted with the 
acts of Cuvier’s administration as Councillor of the University, 
both from his own observation and from the favourable report 
of Fontane. During his numerous missions through the vast 
territories formerly subservient to France, on affairs connected 
with the state, Cuvier never omitted the opportunities they 
afforded him of prosecuting his favourite scientific investiga- 
tions. 

The great accumulations of the bones of elephants which 
M. Cuvier saw in Italy, convinced him that they could not have 
belonged to the few animals of this species lost by Hannibal in 
traversing that country, but must have belonged to species 
inhabiting that part of the globe at amuch more remote period. 
The same cause is assigned by him for their remains occurring in 
England, Ireland, Germany, Denmark, Norway, Poland, Russia, 
Siberia, and in the islands and shores of the Polar Seas. 
Kotzebue found them common on the coasts of America within 
the Arctic Circle, and Parry, in Melville Island, where the tem- 
perature is now frequently fifty degrees below the freezing 
point. The great animal of the Ohio has been restored by 
Cuvier, the bones of which were considered by Daubenton to 
belong to the elephant and hippopotamus. Cuvier has identified 
different species of this animal to which he has given the name 
Mastodon, from the nipple-like form of the grinding teeth. The 
fossil hippopotami mah sin which are so abundant in 
the valley of the Arno, Cuvier has been enabled to ascertain, by 
means of the skeletons of the recent species he has procured 
for the Museum. The rhinoceros of Caffreria, described by Sir 
L.. Home, as similar to the fossil species, was shown by M. 
Cuvier to differ from the latter in not having the septum of the 
nostrils ossified as in the allied fossil species. ‘The pretended 
fossil human skeleton of Scheuchzer, which Camper suspected 
to be that of a lizard, was carefully examined by Cuvier when 
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at Haerlem, where it is preserved in the Museum, and shewn to , 
to be, what he had previously announced it to be, a gigantic 
salamander. Cuvier examined at Pavia the collection of fossil 
bones brotight from the Island of Cerigo, and asserted by 
Spallanzani to be remains of the human species, and found that 
not a single fragment of them had ever formed a part of a 
human skeleton, but were all remains of ruminating animals. 
He has determined nearly twelve species of the extinct genus 
Palzotherium, some of which were nearly as large as a rhino- 
ceros ; they appear from the shells which are found along with 
their bones, to have frequented the banks of rivers and 
marshes. The immense accumulations of bones found in the 
caves of Gaylenreuth, on the frontiers of Bayreuth, Cuvier found 
to have belonged almost entirely to extinct species of bears, 
which must have lived and died eaceably in the situations 
where we now discover their remains. The remarkable fossil 
animal of South America, the Megatherium, which measures 
twelve feet in length, and six or seven in height; and the 
Megalonyx, nearly as large, Cuvier has ascertained to have 
been closely allied, in their general characters, to the sloths 
and ant-eaters of that country. He has found the bones of a 
species of opossum in the gypsum quarries of Paris, and thus 
confuted the opinion of those who maintained all such bones 
to have been flooded north from Asia, as the animals of this 
genus are inhabitants only of the New World. ‘Two species of 
seals have been discovered by Cuvier in the coarse marine lime- 
stone of the department of the Maine and Loire, one of which 
is nearly three times as large as the common species still inha- 
biting our seas, and in the same locality he has found two 
unknown species of Lamantins. His labours have been scarcely 
less productive in the class of reptiles, of which he has pointed 
out many extraordinary and gigantic species found in a fossil 
state. 

From the examination of the numerous extinct species of 
animals found in the gypsum quarries of Montmartre, Cuvier 
was naturally led to study the nature and superposition of the 
various strata containing them, and in conjunction with M. 
Brongniart, Professor of Mineralogy, he undertook a laborious 
and extensive examination of the geological structure of the 
Paris basin, and of the surrounding country. The results of 
their investigations form an important part of the great work 
on Fossil Organic Remains, andl one of the most valuable con- 
tributions which geology has ever received. They have shown 
the country around that capital to be formed by a succession 
of marine and fresh-water deposits, as if by the flux and efflux 
of salt and fresh water over that extensive district. Above the 
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chalk, which forms the bottom of the great basin they ex- 
amined, rest the plastic clay and coarse marine limestone, 
both containing, as well as the chalk itself, remains of 
marine animals. On these strata rests the great gypsum 
fresh-water formation, containing remains of quadrupeds, birds, 
and reptiles, and of fishes and shells belonging to fresh-water 
species. Marl and sandstone containing the remains of marine 
animals lie on the gypsum formation, and these are covered 
with beds of flint and silicious limestone, abounding with fresh- 
water shells, All these strata are covered with a dark-coloured 
carbonaceous alluvium composed of sand, marl and clay, and 
containing trunks of trees, and bones of elephants, oxen, and 
other large quadrupeds. These interesting geological details 
occupy more than six hundred pages, and are illustrated with 
geological maps and numerous sections of strata, not only of 
the Paris basin, but also of similar formations in Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany. Numerous plates are also given of the 
invertebrate animals which occur in these beds, and which have 
been carefully identified by Lamarck, Defrance, Audouin, and 
other zoologists ; in what relates to the fossil vegetables, many 
of which are figured, the work has been assisted by the late re- 
rearches of M. Adolphus Brogniart. 

The preliminary discourse in the first volame of this work 
contains so many grand and original views of the revolutions 
which have taken place on the surface of this globe and in the 
animal kingdom, and is composed in a style at once so profound, 
elegant, and attractive, that it has long been translated into 
the English language both in this country and in America, 
and more recently also into the German language, The 
translations of Dr. Mitchel of New York, and Professor Jameson 
of Edinburgh, are enriched with numerous original notes and 
illustrations ; and the translation of the latter has gone through 
five large editions. ‘The original discourse is now published in 
Paris as a separate work, and both in an octavo and quarto form. 
Besides the preliminary discourse and the elaborate memoirs on 
the osteology of the recent and extinct species of elephants and 
hippopotami, and on the remains of the fossil mastodons, the 
first volume contains a dissertation on the ibis, so much revered 
by the ancient Egyptians, in which he has attempted to show by 
an examination of several mummies of the bird from the tombs 
of Thebes, and from historical documents, that it still exists in 
that country as in the time of the Pharaohs, and that it has under- 
gone no perceptible change in its form since that remote period. 
In treating of the other pachydermatous animals in the second 
volume, which is chiefly occupied with the geology of the Paris 
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formation, M. Cuvier has entered into the same minute and ex- 
tended details of the osteology of the living species, along with 
that of the extinct races, as in the preceding volume, and the 
same plan has been followed throughout the whole of this vast 
undertaking. The labour of collecting materials for so great a 
work during his travels and surveys in various parts of Europe, 
and the task of arranging and describing them, might be thought 
sufficient to have occupied the greater part of M. Cuvier’s life ; 
but they have afforded him leisure, not only for his numerous 
important public avocations, and for the composition of works 
even more elaborate, but also to draw and even to engrave with 
his own hands some of the most detailed osteological plates con- 
tained in this voluminous work. The third volume is principally 
occupied with a detailed account of the means employed to 
restore the species of pachydermatous animals found in the 
gypsum quarries around Paris, by the careful examination and 
comparison of their separate bones. It is illustrated with eighty 
quarto engraved plates, the greater part of which are from the 
pencil of Cuvier’s able assistant, Laurillard, one of the most 
skilful anatomical designers in Europe. It is fortunate for the 
interests of ichthyology, that the same accurate and elegant 
draughtsman has undertaken the elaborate folio anatomical plates 
of the great work on Fishes, now publishing by Cuvier and 
Valenciennes. In determining the fossil remains of the mam- 
malia, Cuvier considers the examination of the molar teeth as 
affording by far the most important characters. By these we at 
once perceive whether an animal is carnivorous or herbivorous, 
and when it belongs to the latter order we can generally deter- 
mine by the forms of these teeth the particular kind of herbi- 
vorous animals to which it is most nearly allied. Cuvier was 
induced to commence his researches with the pachydermata, 
from their occurring in most abundance in the newest alluvial 
formations, from the great size of their bones and the facility 
of identifying the species, and from the imperfect state of our 
knowledge regarding the osteology of these gigantic inhabitants 
of tropical climates. Besides the extended descriptions of the 
Paleotheria and Anoplotheria, this volume contains an account 
of other pachydermatous animals, and of Carnivora, Rodentia, 
a species of Opossum, the remains of birds, tortoises, crocodiles, 
and fishes which occur along with them in the same gypsum 
formation, and the whole is terminated by a lengthened mono- 
graph on the fossil vegetation of the environs of Paris, by 
M. A. Brogniart. 

The ruminating animals differ remarkably in several of their 
characters from the other orders of mammalia, as in the imper- 
fection 
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fection of their dental system, in the structure of their stomach, 
and in the forms of their horns; yet they resemble each other so 
much, and are so numerous, that their discrimination is attended 
with great difficulty both with regard to the recent animals and 
the extinct species. Important generic characters are often taken 
from the form of their horns, those most changeable of all their 
external parts according to their age, sex, and climate. To 
facilitate his researches into this numerous tribe of fossil mam- 
malia, M. Cuvier, in his fourth volume, enters at considerable 
length into the characters of the existing species as taken from 
the teeth, the head, and the rest of the skeleton, and then 
describes the different fossil species of deers, oxen, and other 
ruminating animals, determined chiefly by their horns, and found 
in various situations in France, Germany, and other parts of 
Europe. He has attempted, in the same manner, to decipher 
the bones of the ruminating animals found in so great abundance 
in osseous brecchias, in fissures, and caves, at Gibraltar, Cette, 
Antibes, Nice, Uliveto, Cape Palinurus, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, 
Dalmatia, Cerigo, Concud, and Verona. His views in regard 
to the antiquity of these osseous accumulations in caves and 
fissures, have been modified by the interesting discoveries and 
conclusions of our zealous and learned countryman Professor 
Buckland ; and he agrees with this eminent geologist as to the 
manner in which these bones have been collected together and 
enveloped in the diluvium. M. Cuvier proceeds in the same 
manner with the numerous order of carnivorous animals as with 
the ruminantia, to determine the osteological characters of the 
various existing races, before attempting to identify the fossil 
species. The teeth present very important and useful discrimi- 
nating characters, both in the carnivora and rodentia, from the 
striking diversities they exhibit in the genera of these orders. 
In determining the fossil species of these animals, M. Cuvier 
was greatly aided by the elaborate and useful work which his 
brother had undertaken, at his request, on the forms and 
arrangement of the teeth in all the existing genera of this class. 
This volume concludes with the description of the discovered 
fossil species of bears, hyenas, wolves, foxes, and other small 
carnivorous animals, and the whole of the details are illustrated 
with numerous valuable plates representing chiefly the forms of 
the teeth, the jaws, the entire crania, and other essential parts 
of the osteology. ‘The osteology of the rodentia, edentata, and 
marine mammalia, and the investigation of the fossil species 
of these orders, occupy the first part of the fifth volume, which 
is illustrated with twenty-seven plates, representing the skeletons 
and the separate bones of many rare and interesting animals, 
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as the echidna, the ornithorhyncus, the dugong, the lamantin, 
and several cetaceous animals scarcely to be met with in any 
other museums but that of the Garden of Plants. 

The number of rodentia appears to have been as great 
in the ancient world as at present, and most of the species 
appear to have been small as those now met with in a living 
state. After showing the gradual transition to this order 
of quadrupeds in the systems of dentition presented by the 
species belonging to the marsupial genera phalangista, macro- 
pus, and phascolomys, Cuvier details the characters of the 
order rodentia, and of the recent genera it comprehends, and 
enters particularly into the description of the molar teeth, the 
form of the head, and the characters which may be obtained 
from the other parts of the skeleton. In treating of the fossil 
rodentia, particularly those found in caves, he has given a full 
account of the interesting researches of Dr. Buckland, in regard 
to the species of this order met with in the caves of Kirkdale, and 
has endeavoured to identify some of the separate bones of these 
animals represented in the plates of the Reliquie Diluviane. 
These bones appear to have belonged chiefly to species of mice, 
rats, and hares. The Trogontherium Cuvieri, is a large fossil spe- 
cies belonging to this order, and agreeing in all its characters with 
the genus castor; it was found on the sandy banks of the sea of 
Azof, and measures a fifth larger than the recent species of Europe 
or America. The skeletons of those singular quadrupeds, the 
sloths, ant-eaters, and monotremata, are the next described in 
this volume. Cuvier was the first to point out to Daubenton, 
thirty years ago, the remarkable irregularity observed in the 
cervical vertebre of the sloth, called the Ai, where their num- 
ber amounts to nine, being two more than are met with in almost 
all the other mammalia. The great length of the anterior ex- 
tremities of this animal, and of some other sloths, is regarded 
by Cuvier as a principal cause of their remarkable slowness of 
motion, and of their feebleness. They present, likewise, remark- 
able peculiarities in the form of the pelvis, and in the union of 
its parts, in the mode of articulation of the hind feet, in the 
rigidity of all the parts of the toes, in the manner in which the 
long nails are folded under the feet during a state of rest, and 
in the articulations of the scapula and clavicle. The details on 
the osteology of the monotremata, contained in this volume, 
though not applied to the determination of any fossil remains, 
form a most valuable contribution towards the anatomy of these 
most singular of all the animals hitherto brought from New 
Holland, and whose structure and nature have so much per- 
plexed the most eminent anatomists of Europe. It is remark- 
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able, that, nothwithstanding the knowledge we possess of the 
anatomy of the orhithorhyncus, one of these monotremata, 
naturalists are not agreed as to the class to which that animal 
belongs, Cuvier regarding it as a viviparous quadruped, Lesson 
as a@ bird allied to the penguin, and Geoffroy St. Hilaire as 
belonging to an oviparous class, between quadrupeds and birds. 
The only fossil species hitherto discovered belonging to 
the order edentata, are the megalonyx of Jefferson, from 
North America, the great megatherium from Paraguay, and 
another gigantic, though still unknown species, of which 
Cuvier has only been able to examine the plaster model of 
a phalanx found in a pit of sand and gravel, supposed to have 
been formed by deposition from the Rhine, near Eppelsheim, 
in Hesse. The fossil species of marine mammalia are much 
more numerous, and Cuvier has described and figured the 
remains of extinct species of seals, lamantins, dolphins, narwals, 
whales, and cetaceous animals allied to the hyperoodons and 
cachalots, which he is particularly enabled to illustrate, by 
means of the rich collection of these animals preserved in his 
museum in the Garden of Plants. He has not, however, 
described all the remains of these animals in his possession, 
but has selected only those which afforded the means of being 
satisfactorily determined. By thus pointing out many species 
of marine mammalia, which are now extinct, he has further 
confirmed the conclusion to which naturalists had been led by 
the study of fossil conchology; that not only the productions 
of the land have been changed by the revolutions which have 
taken place on the surface of the globe, but that the sea itself, 
the chief agent in most of these revolutions, has changed its 
inhabitants. The gigantic bulk and force of the cetacea have 
not better protected their species in the ocean, than the size 
and strength of the elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, 
mastodons, and megatheria, have enabled them to resist on 
land the revolutions which have destroyed their race. 

It is not a little remarkable, that among the fossil remains of 
vertebrate animals, there should so seldom be found the bones 
either of birds or of serpents. This cannot be ascribed merely 
to the delicacy of their skeleton, and the consequent difficulty 
of preserving it in the rocky strata, or of collecting its parts, 
from these ancient beds, as we find in many of the older 
strata, the skeletons of the smallest fishes preserved with 
the most delicate spines of their fins uninjured. ‘The saurian 
reptiles are much more common, and the batrachia are 
also frequently found in a fossil state. The crocodile, of all 
the saurian reptiles, presents the nearest affinities in its oste- 
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ology, to that of the mammalia; in determining the nature 
of its separate bones, their relative position is examined, the 
muscles which are attached to them are considered, the blood 
vessels and nerves which pass through their foramina are 
ascertained, and all similar indications are carefully sought for 
and applied. From this determination of the bones, particularly 
those of the head of the crocodile, we obtain a solution of the 
more difficult analogies in the osteology of the other saurian rep- 
tiles, and likewise of the tortoises and serpents. The batrachian 
reptiles present anomalies which require a different kind of 
investigation from that of the other orders of their class. M. 
Cuvier deprecates, as visionary, the ingenious views of those 
who endeavour to decipher the osteology of the cranium of 
these animals, by comparing te bones of the head of verte- 
brate animals to a series of died vertebra. After thus care- 
fully determining the osteology of each of the recent genera of 
reptiles, and illustrating all the details with large engravings, 
he proceeds in the last part of the fifth volume of this stupen- 
dous monument of his profound zootomical knowledge and 
indefatigable spirit of research, to examine the characters of the 
remarkable extinct species of these animals. The remains of 
reptiles occupy a series of strata much more ancient than those 
which contain the fossil bones of mammalia, even of the 
aquatic species. The chalk formation, and all the strata of 
anterior date, present no trace of the former existence of mam- 
miferous animals, which are all confined to newer formations ; 
but the chalk strata, and all the older strata of the secondary 
series, to the great coal formation, abound with remains of tor- 
toises, crocodiles, and lizards, which have even left distinct 
traces of their footsteps on the now solid sandstones of the 
latter formation, as in the sandstone quarries of Dumfriesshire 
in Scotland, although very few of these animals are now 
found in strata newer than the chalk. At the remote period 
alluded to, only cold-blooded reptiles moved upon the dry land, 
and the bottom of the sea was peopled with species of ammo- 
nites, belemnites, terebratulites, encrinites, and many other 
genera now almost entirely extinct. 

After establishing the division of the great family of croco- 
diles into three subgenera of alligators, crocodiles properly so 
called, and gavials, (the first of which is distinguished by having 
the fourth tooth of the lower jaw on each side, received into a 
depression of the upper jaw- bone, and by having the feet semi- 
palmated; the second, by the same tooth on each side of the 
lower jaw, passing through a distinct fissure of the upper 
maxillary bones, the feet palmated, and the beak oblong; and 
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the gavials forming the third division, are distinguished from 
the other two subgenera, by having an elongated cylindrical 
beak, and palmated feet,) M. Cuvier examines, with great 
minuteness and detail, the separate bones of the living species 
of crocodiles. ‘The bones of the head are carefully compared 
with the corresponding bones of the mammalia, the bones of 
the trunk and extremities are illustrated with equal detail, and 
the whole skeleton is contrasted with those of the alligators and 
gavials at present existing. ‘The fossil species of these animals 
are next described ; both those known to preceding observers, 
and those ascertained by M. Cuvier. The gavial of the calca- 
reous slates of Franconia, described by Scemmerring, that of 
the limestone quarries of Caen, and the bones of two unknown 
species found near Honfleur and Havre, are described at great 
length. Several crocodiles have been found in the chalk and 
in the strata immediately adjacent above and beneath that for- 
mation, as in the chalk of Mendon, in the ferruginous sand 
beneath the chalk in Sussex, in the plastic clay of Auteuil, and 
in Provence, and the island of Sheppy. Remains of these 
reptiles are likewise described by Cuvier, found along with the 
palzotheriums and lophiodons, in formations newer than the 
chalk, and which not only differ from the more ancient species, 
but distinctly approach in their characters to the existing races, 
as in the gypsum quarries, in the marl of Argenton, in the 
gravel beds of Castelnaudary, those found near Blaye, and 
those found at Brentford and at Mans. 

M. Cuvier has described, in the same manner, the recent 
and fossil species of chelonian reptiles, the land and fresh 
water tortoises, and those which still inhabit the sea, and the 
fossil species found in various parts of Italy, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and England. After describing the general 
osteology of the recent species of lizards, he examines the 
facts connected with the fossil monitors found at ‘Vhuringen 
and other parts of Germany ; the great saurian reptile found in 
the quarries of Maestricht; the gigantic lizard, discovered by 
Scemmerring near Monheim, and termed geosaurus by Cuvier ; 
the huge megalosaurus, found by Buckland in the oolite of 
Stonesfield, near Oxford; the saurian reptile, discovered by 
Gaillardeau, in the quarries of compact limestone near Luné- 
ville ; and the four discovered species of pterodactylus, a genus 
distinguished by the extraordinary length of the fourth toe 
of the anterior extremities. The observations and plates, 
illustrative of the osteology of the recent species of batra- 
chian reptiles, form a valuable contribution to Comparative 
Anatomy; and the details regarding the fossil bones of the 
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great aquatic salamander, from the quarries of Eningen, which 
Scheuchzer regarded as those of the human species, are full 
and satisfactory. This great work concludes with details full 
of interest and originality, regarding the two remarkable genera 
ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus, almost peculiar to the strata 
of England, and of which several species have been discovered. 
The ichthyosaurus is found with us in almost all the secondary 
strata, from the new red sandstone upwards, to the green sand 
lying immediately beneath the chalk. The number of fragments 
already obtained of these two genera, and the many facts ascer- 
tained regarding them, principally by English naturalists, have 
enabled M, Cuvier to represent, in his concluding plate, the 
entire skeletons of these extraordinary aquatic reptiles, as 
they existed in our ancient seas, 

he views of M. Cuvier regarding the extinct races of verte- 
brate animals, and the facts he had collected relating to them, 
were first published as a series of detached memoirs in the 
Annales du Museum d’Histoire Naturelle; and in 1812 these 
memoirs were collected by the author, connected together by 
means of supplementary articles and a preliminary discourse, 
and published as a separate work, forming the first edition of 
his ‘ Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles,’ in four quarto 
volumes. A second edition was published in 1817, in five 
volumes, quarto, After nearly ten years of continued research 
in the same interesting field of inquiry in various parts of 
Europe, M. Cuvier commenced, in 182], a new edition of the 
work, which was completed in 1824 in seven quarto yolumes, 
though forming only five according to the plan of the work. 
It has been recently reprinted, with a new edition of the pre- 
liminary discourse. This work, which is the greatest monument 
of the genius, learning, and industry of Cuvier, has reformed 
the science of geology, and greatly advanced our knowledge 
of Comparative Anatomy; and is justly styled, by our most 
eminent mineralogist, Professor Jameson, the most splendid 
contribution to Natural History furnished by any individual of 
this age. 

The writings and researches of Cuvier, however, have not 
always been limited to the animal creation, He has, for many 
years, been in the habit of employing his leisure hours in 
collecting the most interesting historical facts, in examining 
the scientific labours, and in composing biographical memoirs 
of the most eminent members of the French Institute who 
have died during that period. These historical discourses 
are designed to commemorate the services rendered to science 
by the most distinguished members of that learned body, and 
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are generally composed and read before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, soon after the decease of any of its most valuable 
associates. ‘The biographical memoirs, composed by M. Cuvier 
on such occasions, during a period of nearly thirty years, and 
read before the Institute of France, have been recently collected 
and published as a separate work, which consists of three octavo 
volumes. All the most interesting memoirs of these volumes 
have been translated into the English language, and published 
separately in our periodical Journals. The first volume com- 
mences with an interesting sketch of the progress of the sciences 
and their influence on human society, which was read at the 
opening of the Academy in 1816, and contains historical 
sketches of the scientific labours of Daubenton, Lemounnier, 
l’Héritier, Gilbert, Darcet, Priestley, Cels, Adanson, Brous- 
sonnet, Lassus, Ventenat, Bonnet, and Saussure—thirteen 
distinguished scientific characters connected with the Institute, 
and whose lives were read by M. Cuvier, before that Assembly, 
between the years 1800 and 1810. The second volume con- 
tains the biographical memoirs composed by M, Cuvier, from 
1810 to 1819, embracing the lives of Fourcroy, Desessarts, 
Cavendish, Pallas, Count Rumford, Parmentier, Olivier, Tenon, 
Werner, Desmarets, Riche, and Bruguiéres. The same volume 
contains the oration delivered by M. Cuvier before the French 
Academy in 1818, on being elected to the place vacant by the 
death of M. de Roquelaure, and the answer to that oration, 
written by the Count de Seze, then Diroctor of the Academy, 
These two volumes were published in 1619, The third volume 
made its appearance so late as 1827, and contains historical 
memoirs of M. de Beauvois, Sir Joseph Banks, Duhamel, 
Haiiy, Berthollet, Richard, Thouin, Count Lacépéde, Hallé, 
Corvisart, Pinel, and Fabbroni, together with two funeral 
orations in honour of Van Spaendonck and-the Chevalier De- 
lambre. The volume concludes with two interesting and 
learned dissertations on the recent discoveries and present 
state of Natural History and Chemistry; the former read 
before the Academy in 1824, and the latter in 1826. These 
volumes display an extensive and intimate acquaintance with 
all the physical sciences, and with the progress of discovery in 
each of their various departments: their style is elegant, easy, 
and perspicuous, and in bestowing encomiums on departed 
talents, they are composed with great judgment and impartiality, 
The same remarks are applicable to the elaborate historical 
sketch of the ‘ Progress of the Physical Sciences from 1789 
to 1807,’ which M. Cuvier drew up as Perpetual Secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences, and presented to the French 
government, 
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government, in the name of the Institute, in 1808, and of 
which a new edition was published in 1827. In this compre- 
hensive memoir he has entered into the minutest details of the. 
various chemical theories of that period; he has examined the 
importance of the different experiments and discoveries on which 
these were founded, and the instruments invented to facilitate 
these investigations; and he has traced the march of the 
science for twenty years, in all its separate departments. In 
natural history he has followed the progress of discovery with 
equal minuteness, in meteorology, hydrology, mineralogy, geo- 
logy, physiology, anatomy, botany, zoology, and comparative 
anatomy. And in treating of the application of these sciences 
to practical purposes, he has detailed the various improvements 
recently introduced into medicine, surgery, the veterinary art, 

and agriculture, and the important advantages which have re- 
sulted from the application of natural history and chemistry 
to the arts and manufactures. Although M. Cuvier acknow- 
ledges the liberal assistance he received from his learned col- 
leagues in the composition of this early and extensive survey of 
the physical sciences, the memoir displays, in every part, an 
author familiar with all the departments of inquiry which it 
embraces, and it presents a luminous view of the state of the 
physical sciences at the period when it was officially presented 
to the emperor. 

This interesting and elaborate memoir has been again re- 
printed at Paris to form the first volume of the extensive work 
published last year (1829) by Cuvier, on the Progress of the 
Physical Sciences from 1789 to 1827, in four volumes 8vo. 
This work, embracing a field of investigation as extensive as 
that traced in the first volume, is composed of the Reports 
annually delivered by M. Cuvier to the Academy of Sciences on 
the progress of the physical sciences during the preceding year. 
These reports, however, have not been printed as they were 
read by Cuvier at the meetings of the Institute. ‘The parts 
relating to each branch of science have been carefully arranged 
under the respective departments, so as to exhibit a connected 
view of the progress of the various branches of Physical science 
for a period of twenty years from that at which the first volume 
terminates. ‘The separate branches of science under which the 
interesting details of this work are arranged, are Physics, 
Chemistry, and Meteorology, Mineralogy and Geology , Botany, 
and V egetable Physiology, Anatomy, Physiology, and Zoology , 
Medicine, and Surgery. ‘The general march of discovery 
in each of these departments of physical investigation is 
traced with equal learning and impartiality. And while the 
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whole work exhibits a faithful and connected outline of the suc- 
cessive improvements introduced into these sciences during the 
last forty years, it presents a luminous and comprehensive view 
of the present state of physical science in Europe. 

A period of twenty years had elapsed from the publication of 
the ‘Tableau Elementaire to the appearance of the first edition 
of the Régne Animal in 1817, during which the study of com- 
parative anatomy and zoology had been cultivated with increased 
ardour in every part of Europe, and our knowledge of the 
organization and species of the animal kingdom had been almost 
doubled. This rapid advancement was principally due to the 
continued and well-directed exertions of M. Cuvier, to the elo- 
quence and genius of his writings, to the importance, originality, 
and attractive nature of his views, and to the greatly increased 
Opportunities afforded him by his situation in the Garden of 
Plants. From the comprehensive nature of the Régne Animal, 
embracing equally the structure and history of all the existing 
and extinct races of animals, this work may be viewed as an 
epitome of M. Cuvier’s zoological labours ; and it presents the 
best outline, which exists in any language, of the present state 
of zoology and comparative anatomy. ‘The work is in four 
volumes octavo, with fifteen plates, and treats of the organization 
and characters of all the divisions, classes, orders, and genera of 
the animal kingdom, from man to the lowest of the infusoria. 
The third volume, treating of the three principal classes of 
articulated animals, was entirely composed by M. Latreille, 
and the concurrent testimony of all the naturalists of Europe 
in favour of his views, have afforded M. Cuvier a convincing 
proof of the correctness of his choice, in selecting that profound 
entomologist to conduct this important part of the work, In 
the new edition of the Régne Animal, four volumes of which 
have been already published during the last year, the part 
intrusted to Latreille has extended to two volumes, thus aug- 
menting the work by at least an entire volume. The concluding 
volume of this new edition, comprehending all the classes of 
molluscous and radiated animals, is looked for with equal 
anxiety by all naturalists. Notwithstanding the lapse of twelve 
years between these two editions, the general plan of the work 
and the distribution of the animal kingdom are so nearly the 
same in both, as not to require a separate examination in this 
place. 

The four great divisions of the animal kingdom pointed out 
more than thirty years ago in the Tableau Elementaire, have 
been adopted in both editions of the Régne Animal, and esta- 
blished by more extended details, and by characters more pre- 
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cise and correct. These four divisions are termed vertebrata, 
mollusca, articulata, and radiata; and each of them compre- 
hends several classes. They are founded on extensive and 
accurate analogies, and have been sanctioned by long and 
general adoption; but they convey no idea of any uniform 

rinciple of classification applied to the whole animal kingdom. 
The first division is founded on the presence of the vertebral 
column, a part of the organization of comparatively little im- 
portance in the economy; the second division is founded on 
the general softness of the body when deprived of its skeleton, 
a character which becomes more and more appropriate to the 
classes of animals as we recede from the mollusca towards the 
infusoria ; the third is founded on the divisions or articulations 
of the skeleton, which are merely the result of its covering the 
surface of these animals, and have no important influence on 
the rest of the organization ; and the fourth is established on 
a peculiarity in the external form of the body almost limited to 
the echinodermata, and not applicable to the entozoa, zoophyta, 
and infusoria, which constitute by much the greatest portion of 
this division. We cannot help thinking that the science of 
comparative anatomy is now so far advanced, as to afford the 
means of distributing the animal kingdom on some more 
uniform and philosophical principles,—as on the modifications 
of those systems or functions which are most general in the 
animal economy. ‘The characters for such a philosophical 
distribution might be Jooked for in the modifications of the 
generative system, or the digestive, or the nervous system ; 
and, indeed, attempts have already been made, both in Germany 
and in this country, to found the divisions of the animal kingdom 
on the simple modifications presented by the nervous system. 
It is greatly to be regretted that, with his vast resources for 
the improvement of this part of our nomenclature and arrange- 
ment, he has overlooked these minutia of zoological distribution 
and remained fettered by his earliest views of classification. 
Had he taken the same liberties with his own classifications in 
every successive publication, which he took with those of 
Linnzus when he attacked and reformed them thirty-five years 
ago, the present room for improvement in all this part of the 
science could not have existed. 

The first great division of the animal kingdom, M. Cuvier 
has divided, as is usually done, into four classes: viz. mam- 
malia, aves, reptilia, pisces. ‘The term amphibia, employed 
by Linneeus, Blumenbach, and many other naturalists, for the 
four-footed reptiles, is used by Cuvier for a small group of 
aquatic mammalia, comprehending the seal and the walrus, In 
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the first edition of the Régne Animal (1817), the class mam- 
malia is divided into eight orders, bimana, quadrumana, sar- 
cophaga, rodentia, edentata, pachydermata, ruminantia, and 
cetacea. In the great order sarcophaga, the bat and the walrus, 
the lion and the mole, the kangaroo and the hedgehog, are 
all placed under the same division, from having claws and three 
kinds of teeth. The marsupial quadrupeds, in the new edition 
of the work, are removed from this singular group to form a 
separate order; but the other discordant families are still left 
together in the same order, although Blumenbach and others 
had already separated the cheiroptera to form a division equal 
in importance to that of the quadrumana. The class of birds 
is divided in both editions of the Régne Animal into six orders, 
nearly analogous to the six orders of Linneeus, accipitres, 
passeres, scansores, galline, gralle, palmipedes. ‘The division 
of reptiles into four orders, chelonia, sauria, ophidia, and 
batrachia, proposed by M. Brogniart, is adopted in both editions 
of M. Cuvier’s work, as it was in the Tables of Classification 
of the Lecons d’Anatomie Comparée in 1800. In the former 
edition the class of fishes was divided into eight orders, com- 
mencing with the cartilaginous, and terminating with the osseous 
fishes. The same eight orders are preserved in the new edition, 
but their arrangement is there reversed ; the cartilaginous fishes 
which approach nearest to the mollusca, in their general charac- 
ters, being placed at the bottom of the class; and this new 
arrangement is the same with that adopted in the great work 
on this class of animals publishing by M. Cuvier and M. Valen- 
ciennes. In the subdivisions of the orders, and in the distri- 
bution of the genera, many important improvements are intro- 
duced. The acanthopterygious fishes now stand at the head of 
the class, to which succeed the malacopterygii abdominales, 
malacopterygii pectorales, malacopterygii apodes, lophobranchii, 
plectognathi, chondropterygii branchiis apertis, and chondro- 
pterygii branchiis tectis. It is in the cartilaginous fishes be- 
longing to the last of these orders that we find the simplest 
organization, and the most imperfect form of the skeleton met 
with in all the vertebrate animals; and hence they form a 
natural link of connexion between the true osseous fishes and 
the cephalopodous mollusca, 

The volumes of the Régne Animal which treat of the arti- 
culated division of the animal kingdom being the entire pro- 
duction of Latreille, do not come properly within this notice 
of the scientific labours of M. Cuvier; and the volume of the 
new edition, containing the account of the great divisions, 


mollusca and radiata, not being yet published, we have to 
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ascertain the views of M. Cuvier regarding the lowest classes 
of animals from the former edition of this work. The first 
of his divisions of invertebrate animals is divided into six 
classes, the most perfect of which, comprehending those mollusca 
most nearly allied to fishes, is "termed cephalopoda. These, 
and the pteropoda, which compose the second class, move to 
and fro in the sea freely by means of membranous expansions 
like fins. The third class, termed gasteropoda, creep on a 
muscular disc or foot, placed under the belly. Those mol- 
lusca which have no distinct head, and have the mouth con- 
cealed under the mantle, as the inhabitants of bivalve shells and 
the tunicated animals, form the fourth class, called acephala. 
The animals of the fifth class resemble those of the preceding, 
in being enveloped in a mantle; but the mouth placed on the 
fore part is surrounded with long fleshy and ciliated arms, 
which they can extend at pleasure to seize objects: these are 
called brachiopoda. The last class of this great division is 
termed cirrhopoda, and comprehends a remarkable tribe of 
animals, the details of whose organization connect them much 
more closely with the articulated animals than with the mol- 
lusca, particularly in their possessing a double longitudinal, 
knotted nervous cord, and numerous articulated members. In 
the third great division of the animal kingdom, termed arti- 
culata, M. Cuvier has carefully drawn up, from his own obser- 

rations, the account of the first class, called annelida, one 
of the most remarkable of the invertebrate divisions, in the 
animals belonging to it possessing a circulating fluid of a 
red colour like the blood of vertebrate animals. This small 
but anomalous class, was first established by M. Cuvier, in a 
Memoir read to the Institute of France in December, 1801, 
and has since been almost universally adopted, He has 
divided these animals into three orders, founded on characters 
taken from the respiratory organs. The first order, termed 
tubicola, have the branchiw, in the form of small tufts, placed 
on the anterior part of the body, and almost all reside in tubes, 
like the serpula and sabella. The dorsibranchia, which form 
the second order, have the branchiz in form of ramified branches, 
or of plates situated on the middle, or along the sides of the 
body, as the common sand-worm of our coasts: these animals 
generally reside in soft mud, or swim freely in the sea. The 
Jast order is termed abranc hia, from the animals be ‘longing to 
it exhibiting no apparent branchie, and appearing to respire by 
means of the whole soft surface of their body, as the common 

sarth-worm. In placing this class of animals at the head of 
the articulata, M. Cuvier has probably been more guided by the 
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convenience of publication, than by the consideration of 
their structure, as none of them possess an organization so 
complicated as that of the succeeding classes of articulated 
animals, described in the third volume of this work by La- 
treille, particularly of the class crustacea. 

The great varieties of form and organization presented by the 
lowest classes of the animal kingdom, render it much more 
difficult to devise principles for their classification, than for the 
higher orders, and it is in their divisions and arrangement that 
we find the greatest discordance among naturalists. M. Cuvier’s 
fourth great division of the animal kingdom, termed radiata 
or zoophyta, comprehends the echinodermata, entozoa, aca- 
lephe, zoophyta or polypi, and infusoria, which form the five 
classes of this division. In the Tableau Elementaire the ab- 
sence of the nervous system is given as a principal character of 
this great division, and in the Regne Animal he mentions, that 
when the nervous system is discernible, it is disposed in a ra- 
diated form. ‘The nerves which have been discovered in the 
echinodermata and acalephe have, however, rather a circular 
form, and embrace the digestive sac, and in the intestinal worms 
the nerves form simple longitudinal filaments. Separate sexes 
have been ascribed by several writers to the entozoa ; but when 
M. Cuvier states that most of the other zoophytes are hermaphro- 
dite and oviparous, we consider his proposition as inconsistent 
with the best ascertained facts, which tend to show that they are 
entirely destitute of sex, and are either gemmiparous or fissipa- 
rous. The echinodermata, comprehending the arterias, echinus, 
and similar animals, are adopted from Bruguiere, who gave them 
that name from the spines which usually cover their surface. 
To this class Cuvier has added the holothurie which have no 
superficial spines, but have an internal structure similar to the 
other echinodermata, The intestinal worms, which form the 
second class of the radiated animals, Cuvier supposes to ori- 
ginate solely from previously existing parents by the mode of 
generation usual in the higher classes. ; while Lamarck, Meckel, 
and many other naturalists, believe that they may sometimes 
originate from the materials of the animals in which they are 
found. He conceives that, from the smallness of their germs, 
they may enter by the narrowest avenues of the body, and even 
be communicated to the embryos of animals before their birth. 
In the distribution of the entozoa, Cuvier has chiefly followed 
Rudolphi. The acalephe are divided into two orders; those 
which have the body fixed like the actinia, and those which 
have it free like the meduse. The polypi or true zoophytes 
are likewise divided into two orders; those which have the 
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body naked as the hydra, and those which are provided with 
an axis or polyparium as the gorgonia and madrepore. ‘The 
pedicellarie, placed in the first order, appear to us to be organs 
of the echinus present in every’ individual. ‘The property 
ascribed to the pennatule in the second order, of swimming 
freely by means of their contractions, and by the combined 
action of their polypi, is contradicted by the recent observations 
of Dr. Grant on these animals, and by the analogy of all the 
other known species of this class. The fifth class of radiated 
animals, and the lowest in the animal kingdom, termed 
infusoria, M. Cuvier has not attempted to define by their 
structure or form, but by their smallness; and consequently 
this class comprehends beings of very different organization. 
The first order is called rotifera, and comprehends those which 
have an oval gelatinous body, with a mouth, a stomach, an 
intestine, and an anus situate near the mouth. The genera sup- 
posed to have this complicated structure are the furcularia, 
tubicolaria, and brachionus. The second and only other order 
of the infusoria is termed homogenea, and comprehends all 
those animalcules which have no internal viscera, nor other 
organs, and often present no appearance of a mouth. Some 
of these have visible external cilia, as the urceolaria, tricoda, 
kerona, and some others, and a second group present no ex- 
ternal organs excepting sometimes a tail, as the cercaria, 
vibrio, enchelis, proteus, volvox and monas. 

The whole of the divisions, and the general distribution of 
the animal kingdom established by M. Cuvier in this work, are 
founded on a more extensive and minute survey of the orga- 
nization than had ever before been taken, and many of the most 
important distinctions among the orders and families are the 
result of his own researches. Where his divisions have not 
been adopted, the valuable and original anatomical observations 
siete. in every part of the work have served as the bases of 
the new divisions proposed, and of almost all the improve- 
ments of zoological arrangement which have been introduced 
since the first appearance of the work. ‘This truly useful and 
classical work is justly adopted as a standard of reference by 
the naturalists of every country, and the greater part of it has 
already been ably translated into our language in a furm suited 
to the importance of the great original. 

The class of fishes, the most numerous of all the vertebrate 
division, presents the greatest difficulties to the zoologist in at- 
tempting to discover principles for their classification, from the 
general sameness of their form and structure, and from the few 
external parts which they present capable of affording cha- 
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racters for their distribution. This interesting class of animals 
has long occupied the particular attention of M, Cuvier ; and in 
the first edition of the Régne Animal, he considered his account 
of that class as the most important of all his contributions to 
the natural history of vertebrate animals. Since the publication 
of that work, in which Cuvier reformed almost the whole of the 
families and genera of fishes, immense accessions have been 
made to the ichthyological part of the Paris Museum, by 
travellers and navigators in all parts of the globe, and many 
valuable contributions have been added to ichthyology by the 
writings of naturalists in different countries. When M. Cuvier 
first left his native country, in 1788, and resided with a French 
family, in a pleasant retreat on the coast of Normandy, he dis- 
sected, described, and drew almost all the fishes met with on the 
coast of La Manche*. While engaged in organising the Royal 
College of Marseilles, in 1803, he oceupied his leisure hours 
in examining the ichthyology of that part of the Mediterranean ; 
and when engaged many years afterwards on a similar mission 
in the Italian States, he continued his ichthyological inquiries 
at Genoa and other parts of the coast of Italy. It is chiefly, 
however, from the vast ichthyological treasures of the Natural 
History Museum of Paris, accumulated for more than half a 
century, from every part of the globe, and which have been 
liberally submitted to his examination, that M. Cuvier has 
derived the materials of the present work. When M. Cuvier 
and M. Valenciennes first undertook to publish a complete 
history of that class of animals, it was calculated that the work 
would extend to about twenty volumes octavo, and would em- 
brace the history of five thousand species. We have now the 
best information for stating, that by the almost daily increase 
of their materials since the commencement of their vast under- 
taking, these distinguished naturalists are now in possession of 
more than six thousand distinct species of fishes. Although 
the account of the class of fishes in the new edition of the 
Régne Animal presents an outline of the classification adopted 
in the great work on the natural history of these animals, it 
must be considered as affording a very imperfect list of the 
genera and families, which will necessarily be greatly increased 
and often changed as the work proceeds. Four volumes of 
this work are already published, containing ninety-nine plates, 
and the plates of the fifth volume are considerably advanced. 
Although the work is the joint production of the two authors, 
the parts contributed by each are regularly pointed out in the 
list of the species contained in each volume. 


* The Department so named. 
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The first volume contains the fullest account of the progress 
of ichthyology from the earliest period to the present times, 
which has yet appeared, and interesting biographical notices 
of all the authors mentioned arg given in the form of notes. 
The rich and vast library of M. Cuyier, which occupies a long 
suite of apartments, could alone furnish the materials of this 
elaborate history. For several centuries before Aristotle, 
ichthyology, and other branches of natural history, consisted 
only of a series of detached observations, which scarcely merited 
the name of ascience. The knowledge of this branch, collected 
by Aristotle, was still very limited, and but.little applicable to 
the distinction of species ; and succeeding naturalists continued 
to copy him, and comment on his writings, till about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when Rondeletius, Belon, and Salviani 
precisely at the same time recommenced the study of Nature, 
and Jaid the foundation of ichthyology, by giving accurate 
descriptions and figures of aa well-determined species of 
fishes. Willoughby and Ray, however, were the first to attempt 
to classify the species, on scientific principles, derived from 
their organization ; a task afterwards accomplished by Artedi 
and Linneus, by giving precise limits to the genera, a placing 
under them species well ascertained and accurately charac- 
terized. After a concise account of the knowledge possessed 
by the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, and the Carthaginians, re- 
garding this class of animals, Cuvier gives a minute account 
of the opinions of Aristotle and other Greek writers respecting 
them, and of the various Roman poets, historians, and naturalists 
who have spoken of these animals. ‘The writers of the middle 
age, and after the revival of letters, are examined with the 
same minuteness; and the contributions of the ichthyologists 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, from Belon to 
Blasius and Valentin, are faithfully recorded. The writers on 
the anatomy of fishes, from Fabricius to Swammerdam and our 
countryman Collins, are next examined; and the works of ich- 
thyologists, from Jonston aud Willoughby to Pallas and Pennant, 
are reviewed with the same minuteness. The accessions made 
to our knowledge of this class of animals, by travellers and 
navigators, from Commerson and Sonnerat to the latest voyages 
of discovery, and all the important facts regarding the structure 
of fishes discovered by anatomists during the last and the pre- 
sent century, as well as the views of naturalists in almost every 
country of Europe regarding their classification, are carefully 
collected and recorded with strict impartiality, in the elaborate 
historical sketch which occupies the half of the first volume. 

The introductory observations on the nature, the economical 
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uses, and the general characters of fishes, are drawn up with 
M. Cuvier’s usual taste and elegance, and are peculiarly calcu- 
lated to engage the attention and excite the interest of the 
reader in commencing the study of these animals. After a 
short account of the general structure and chemical composition 
of the skeleton of fishes, the author enters at great length into 
the particular anatomy and physiology of every part of the 
body, illustrating all the details by the anatomy of the perch, 
which is minutely and beautifully represented in eight folio 
engravings. In the view of the distribution of the class of 
fishes, with which the first volume terminates, they are divided 
into osseous and cartilaginous. ‘The osseous fishes are divided 
into those which have the branchiz of a pectinated form, or in 

lates; and those which have them in form of tufts, as the 

ippocampus. The osseous fishes, with pectinated branchie, 
are divided, in the same binary mode, into those which have 
the upper jaw free, and those which have the same part fixed. 
Those with the upper jaw free are the acanthopterygious and 
malacopterygious divisions, and those with the jaw fixed form 
an order, which is thence called plectognathi. ‘The great divi- 
sion of cartilaginous fishes is divided into three families,— 
sturionii, plagiostomi, and cyclostomi. From the extreme 
difficulty of establishing well-marked subdivisions throughout 
the class, M. Cuvier has here principally relied on the more 
convenient divisions of families, of which he has enumerated 
twenty-eight as calculated to contain all the known genera and 
species of fishes. Although the division of this class into 
orders well marked, proportionate, and convenient, is very far 
from being yet attained, the anatomical details of M. Cuvier 
regarding this class, which occupy the latter half of the first 
volume, may be considered as the most important step which 
has ever been made towards attaining that object, as they form 
the best contribution which has yet been made to this branch 
of Comparative Anatomy. 

The cartilaginous fishes form a very distinct and convenient 
division of the class, presenting obvious characters, and com- 
prehending only about a tenth part of the known species ; but 
the division of the rest of the class into two parts, founded on 
the structure of the fins, which are soft and supported by 
branched and articulated rays in the malocoptergygil, and are 
stiff and in part supported by undivided sharp osseous spines in 
the acanthopterygil, is too general to serve for their distribution 
into orders. M. Cuvier, impressed with the great importance 
and value of these characters of Artedi, and disregarding all the 
attempts made by Ray, Linnzus, Gouan, Pennant, Lacepede, 
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Dumeril, Risso, Goldfuss, and other naturalists, to establish 
inferior divisions founded on the general form of the body, on 
the position or absence of fins, or on the absence or nature of 
the operculum, has, throughout the volumes already published, 
entirely overlooked the usual method of zoologists, of distri- 
buting all the genera into appropriate and well-defined orders, 
and has only attempted to subdivide the great primary divisions 
of the class into numerous natural families. 

The acanthopterygious fishes, which compose nearly three 
fourths of the known species, are divided into numerous subor- 
dinate groups, formerly regarded as genera, so intimately related 
to each other, and connected by transitions so imperceptible, 
that the whole may be regarded as an immense natural family, 
which cannot at present be disunited without losing sight of 
their most important relations. These subordinate groups are 
the natural families which Cuvier has preserved, assigning to 
each more definite characters, and preserving for it the name by 
which its principal genus is designated. ‘The second and third 
volumes are occupied with the history of the great family of 
perches, which are taken first of all the acanthopterygious 
families, from the facility of obtaining these fishes, and their 
immense abundance in all parts of Europe. The common perch 
(perca fluviatilis, ZLin.), one of the most beautiful and useful 
of all our fresh-water fishes, is taken as the type of this great 
family, and those species which have the closest resemblance to 
it are described in succession, and at considerable length. The 
species of fifty other genera of this family are described in these 
volumes in the same detailed and scientific manner, and one or 
more species of each of the genera are illustrated by accurate 
and elegantly finished octavo engravings, in praise of which it is 
sufficient to state that they are from the pencil of Werner, well 
known to Europe for his accurate delineations in every branch 
of zoology. The fourth volume, the last which has appeared, 
comprehends the description of twenty-two genera, embracing 
all the species belonging to the second great family of acantho- 
pterygious fishes. This family comprehends the fishes most 
nearly allied to that of the perches, and is distinguished by 
having the side of the head armed, by the suborbitar plates 
covering a greater or less portion of the cheek, and seulendntinns 
with the preoperculum. It is divided into two distinct groups 
easily recognised ; the first having no free spinous rays in front 
of the dorsal fin, and the second having only free spines in 
place of a first dorsal fin. The first, and most numerous of 
these groups is subdivided into those which have two dorsal 
fins, of which there are ten genera, commencing with the Trigla 
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of Linneus and Lacepede, and terminating with the Platyce- 
phalus of Bloch, and those which have only a single dorsal fin, 
of which there are nine genera, The second group of this 
family, or those with free spines instead of the first dorsal fin, 
comprehends the monocentris of Bloch, the gasterosteus of Lin- 
nus, and Cuvier’s remarkable new genus, the little tuberculated 
oreosoma of the Atlantic, only an inch anda half in length, 
which forms the lowest limit of this family, from its suborbitar 
plates forming only a narrow arch on the side of the cheek, and 
uniting with the preoperculum only at the upper part. From 
the minute and satisfactory details which are given of all the 
external characters, the history, the distribution, and the 
synonymes of the species, and of the internal structure of those 
which have been dissected, from the accuracy, the number, and 
the elegance of the engravings, and from the vast and daily 
increasing resources of these naturalists, we anticipate, in the 
completion of this great work, a new and brilliant wra in the 
history of Ichthyology. 

Arrived at the term of threescore years, crowned with every 
distinction which genius and learning could obtain, oppressed 
with the duties of his elevated and important rank in the state, 
and exhausted with half a century of continued and varied 
research, it might be expected that so vast an undertaking as 
the examination and description of six thousand species of 
almost unknown animals, would be more than sufficient to 
engage every unoccupied minute of his life: yet, besides the 
concluding part of the new edition of the RKégne Animal, 
embracing more than half of the classes of the animal king- 
dom, which is now preparing for publication, M, Cuvier is at 
this instant actively engaged in arranging and preparing his 
vast materials for a new edition of his early and celebrated 
work on Comparative Anatomy. ‘The immense improvements 
introduced into every part of the science within these thirty 
years, while they imperiously call for a new edition of the only 
complete treatise on the subject, will render it a herculean 
labour to bring that extensive work up to the present state of 
the science. And he even now contemplates the commence- 
ment of a vast undertaking greater than all he has yet achieved, 
an undertaking alluded to in all his publications, the chief study 
of his life, and the constant idol of his thoughts for thirty years, 
—a complete system of Comparative Anatomy, embracing a 
detailed account of all that is known of the organization of the 
animal kingdom, and illustrated in every part with accurate 
zootomical engravings taken from nature. For this undertaking 
M., Cuvier has prepared an immense series of drawings and 
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engravings, and for this he has formed the Museum of Com- 
arative Ana.vmy, which now far surpasses every thing of the 
‘ind in existence. 

But these achievements, vast as they may appear to us, must 
be looked upon as only the pastime of his leisure hours, when we 
reflect on his numerous ae important public duties connected 
with the administration of the state. Indeed his zoological 
career is one to which he was driven by the troubles of 1788, 
which separated his country from Germany, bereaved him of 
his patrons, blasted his political prospects for which he had 
prepared himself at the University of Stutgard, and caused him 
to seek employment ina foreign country: so that in resuming 
his political career, and partaking in the administration of 
France, instead of that of Wirtemburg, he has only followed 
his original destination, and has now become the Counsellor of 
State of a great monarch in place of being that of a petty prince. 
Notwithstanding the succession of rulers, the changes of 
ministry, and the frequent perturbations of France, Cuvier’s 
political progress has been as sure and regular as his march in 
science. The catastrophe at Paris in 1814, happened at the 
moment when Cuvier was about to be named Counsellor of 
State by the emperor; but that event only caused a delay of a 
few months, for Louis XVIII. conferred that dignity upon him 
in the month of September of the same year. M. Royer 
Collard, and M. Becquey, with whom Cuvier had been long 
intimate, assisted in this preferment by making him known to 
the Abbé de Montesquiou. It was also by the influence of 
Collard and Montesquiou that he was retained in 1815 as 
Member of the Commission of Public Instruction, which was 
substituted for the Council of the University, and was charged 
with the functions of chancellor of that body, an honourable 
distinction which he still retains. Since that period he has had 
a great share in the administration, not in mere political schemes, 
with which Cuvier has always declined interfering, but in many 
of the projects of law, and in the whole administration of the 
interior in so far as it depends on the Committee of the Interior, 
of the Council of State, and he has almost always been Com- 
missary of the king before the Chambers for the defence of 
projects of law. M., Cuvier occupies the second place in the 
University of France, and not being a Catholic he could not 
reasonably aspire to the first. Besides his functions of Chan- 
cellor of the University, he is charged with the direction of the 
Faculties. Only during the famous hundred days was Cuvier 
separated from the Council of State, but even then he retained, 
unmolested, his important situations connected with public 
instruction. When 
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When on a scientific visit to England in 1818, he received 
the gratifying intelligence of his election as one of the Forty of 
the French Academy, a title reserved to reward only extraordi- 
nary merit, and the highest distinction which science can obtain 
in France or in Europe. At the close of the same year the 
Ministry of the Interior was proposed to M. Cuvier, but the 
conditions under which he would have accepted it could not be 
realized. In the beginning of 1819, however, he was named 
President of the Committee of the Interior, of the Council of 
State ; and notwithstanding the changes of ministry, M. Cuvier 
has still preserved that place, because, however important in 
itself, it is unconnected with political intrigues, and requires 
only method, a constant activity, a rigid discharge of duty, and 
a thorough acquaintance with the laws and the principles of 
administration. During the same year, Louis XVIII. spontane- 
ously granted him the title of Baron, for an act of loyalty with 
which he was personally touched, Cuvier has been several 
times called to the cabinet Councils, and was officially present 
as one of the Presidents of the Council of State at the corona- 
tion of Charles X. In 1824, he received from the King of 
France the decoration of Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and in 1826, the King of Wirtemberg, his former sovereign and 
his early protector, testified his kind regard for M. Cuvier, and 
his high estimation of his merits, by conferring upon him, of 
his own accord, the title of Commander of his Order of the 
Crown. When a Catholic Bishop was appointed chief of the 
University in 1822, Cuvier received, in an independent form, the 
functions of Grand Master, with regard to the faculties of 
Protestant Theology, and he still retains them, although, since 
1827, the Grand Masters have been laymen. And what gives 
M. Cuvier a preponderant influence in the nomination of the 
Protestant clergy, and in all that relates to the administration 
of the Protestant churches and synagogues in France, is his 
being entrusted, since 1827, with the direction, in the ministry 
of the interior, of all the ecclesiastical affairs not belonging to 
the Catholic church. 

Such has been the political and scientific career of this dis- 
tinguished foreigner; and such are the writings he has 
bequeathed to posterity,—a career of usefulness worthy of 
imitation, as his writings are deserving of the attentive study of 
all who follow in the same track of science. Notwithstanding 
the scientific achievements of this great man, which we have 
attempted briefly to enumerate, no man by his comportment 
appears to have achieved less. With wealth, influence, learn- 
ing and fame, M, Cuvier’s easy and unaffected manners com- 
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mand the love and esteem of all who have the honour to enjoy 
his acquaintance. With a robust natural constitution, and 
method in all his undertakings, he achieves without exertion 
what would surpass the powers of ordinary men. Guided in 
his arduous career by no other motive than the love of know- 
ledge and the desire to benefit his race, his labours for science 
merit the gratitude, and will command the admiration of all 
posterity. 


Art.1V. Principi di Scienza Nuova.—Antica Sapienza degl’ 
Italiani, Di Giambattista Vico, Milano. 


T" would be difficult to point out, in the numerous list of the 

distinguished writers of Italy, any one individual whose 
works, at least until within these few years, were so little 
known out of his own country as those of Vico. The reason of 
this is to be found, in some degree, in the obscurity, not to say 
the confusedness, of his style, and in the irregular and uncon- 
nected manner in which he occasionally arranges his ideas. His 
merit in other respects is undeniable; for though his theories 
are sometimes fanciful, whether in mythology or philology, 
yet they indicate great erudition and striking originality of 
mind. His most important works, though he has written 
several others of considerable interest, are those, the titles of 
which are prefixed to this article-—The first has lately been 
translated and arranged by M. Michelet, who has had the 
merit of making Vico generally known in France, not only by 
this publication, but also by an interesting notice of him, in- 
serted in the ‘ Biographie Universelle.’ 

Vico was born in Aapies, in 1670. He was the son of a 
bookseller. His studies, in the first instance, were directed 
towards philosophy. This fatigued him, and he afterwards 
turned his attention to jurisprudence, in which he made great 
progress. Compelled, however, by pecuniary considerations, 
as well as by health, to seek some less precarious employment, 
he engaged himself as tutor in the family of the Bishop of 
Ischia, where he remained nine years. Under the roof of this 
prelate, he devoted himself intensely to study. Plato, Tacitus, 
Bacon, and Grotius were his favourite authors. He subse- 
quently returned to Naples, and married, He there obtainéd the 
Rhetorical Professorship, which he held in the University for 
forty years. He was anxious for a legal one, but did not suc- 
ceed in the attempt. This disappointment, great as it was, 
did not abate his zeal, and though surrounded by many and 
great misfortunes, his aim was always to improve both himself 
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and his popils. He was finally named Historiographer to the 

King of Naples, but the nomination came too late to be useful : 
his mind, exhausted by the mortifications to which it had been 
exposed, gave way under their pressure, and he died in 1744, 
the victim of public injustice, domestic misfortune, and poverty. 
In the first work before us, Vico considers that, until the 
Second Punic War, little reliance is to be placed on the asser- 
tions of profane authors. Each nation, he says, making itself 
out to be the most ancient in the world, we are to judge from 
those general principles, which we know by experience to pre- 
vail, and which, from the nature of man may almost, @ priori, 
be determined, of the reasonableness of the statements which 
are handed down to us historically, instead of resting our be- 
lief implicitly upon the uncertain traditions of early ages. 
Vico is opposed to the Stoics and Epicureans, and makes com- 
mon cause with the Platonists, from their accordance with his 
views upon the doctrine of providence and the immortality of 
the soul; both of which he considers as what may be termed 
first principles in human nature. It was the opinion of our own 
Marsham, Spencer, and others, that the Egyptians, in their 
policy and religion, preceded the other nations of the world, and 
that their sacred rites and civil ordinances were mediately con- 
veyed to different people as they arose, with some improve- 
ments by the Jews. ‘This is not admitted by Vico, who, deny- 
ing the pretended antiquity of the Egyptians, Chinese, and 
Assyrians, places, in this respect, in his chronological table, 
first, the Hebrews, then the Chaldeans, afterwards the Scy- 
thians, Phenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. It is, he 
contends, because central countries are inhabited before those 
which are maritime, that the Chaldeans stand immediately after 
the Hebrews. There seems certainly to us some little contra- 
diction between the position which he lays down as an incon- 
trovertible one, and the fact, at least as far as the Hebrew 
nation is concerned, which hardly was a central people; but 
as Vico was extremely orthodox in his views, he might not 
conceive a fact, which, with respect to the Hebrew people only, 
was contrary to his theory, as in any way impugning its general 
correctness, in cases where there was not, as in the Jewish 
people, a special and divine interference. Heeren, in his de- 
lightful work upon the Policy and Commerce of the Old W orld, 
when speaking of Babylon, and alluding to its first inhabit: ints, 
considers them to have been the people referred to in the 
eleventh chapter of Genesis, and one of the Semitic tribes. It 
is this same race which Vico calls Chaldean, but which is not 
to be confounded with the people which afterwards inhabited 
the 
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the land under that name, about six hundred years before 
Christ. The historical mythology of this people seems to have 
turned, in Heeren’s view of the matter, upon the names of 
Semiramis, Ninus, Belus, &c., and to have been mixed up with 
several astronomical ideas; and he expresses what he thinks 
to be a probability, that before the rise of the Babylo-Chaldaic 
kingdom, there were several great conquerors, who were distinct 
founders of kingdoms, which are now known only as the great 
Assyrian monarchy. Universal History with Vico begins much 
in the same manner, the Chaldeans being the first great portion 
of the Assyrian monarchy. The different parts merged into one 
nation, under the government of Ninus, who made himself 
monarch through the power of the plebeians. The government, 
which was before aristocratical under Zoroaster, was thus de- 
stroyed ; and this is said to explain the tradition of one king 
being killed by the other, and to account for the Chaldeans be- 
coming a powerful and civilized people under Ninus, instead of 
supposing that, from an erratic and disorderly horde, a great 
and extensive empire could at once be formed and consolidated. 
Vico’s views are, upon all occasions, strictly religious and con- 
formable to the Scriptures, It is from the advantages which 
society derives from the fear of a superintending power, that he 
conceives idolatry to have been necessary, and to have been the 
corrective of that brutality which existed amongst mankind 
after the deluge. He writes the History of the World from the 
general tendency of human nature, and assumes that the moral 
and physical formation of man prove the facts which he 
assumes. Society, in its development, having, according to 
this, necessarily followed certain laws, may be analysed with 
great correctness, and its history rendered sure and intelligible. 
All nations, pursuing Vico’s opinion farther, whether barbarous 
or civilised, and however far removed from each other, have 
been constant to three things: they are found to possess some 
religion, to contract marriages, and to bury their dead. These 
principles emanate from the primary Cause of all things, and 
are the first step in the reasoning of the ‘Scienza Nuova.’ De- 
spairing of the resources which nature does or can afford, man 
naturally seeks something superior to it, and this he finds only 
in the idea of Providence. ‘This feeling of religion leads to 
every other, and is consequently the foundation of society. 

In investigating the Histories and Institutions of different 
nations as they have come down to us, Vico is naturally led to 
speak of Homer as the oldest Pagan writer, and as the founder 
of civilization in Greece; and after discussing the several points 
connected with what he terms his Sapienza, his country, and 
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the time in which he lived, he comes to the subject, not only 
of what had been mentioned by Seneca as a question uselessly 
debated upon by the Greek grammarians, whether the Iliad and 
Odyssey were the production of the same individual, but 
whether these works are not the collective productions of 
centuries, and, as it were, a symbol, representing the Greek 
nation during a space of more than four hundred years, that 
is, from the time of the Trojan war until the reign of Numa. 
The alleged blindness of Homer, Vico considers to have arisen 
from the blindness of the rhapsodists, hence called 4npa*, who 
gained their living by singing in the different towns the Homeric 
poems. The Iliad was written in the early ages of Greece, 
when, as youthful nations according to Vico’s 8 principles sare, it 
was distinguished by violent passions. The Odyssey was written 
at a later period, when reflection began to operate, and Ulysses 
was taken as the type of character in the second instance, as 
Achilles was in the first, Ferocity, insolence, and barbarity 
distinguish the Iliad; luxury, pleasure, and voluptuousness the 
Odyssey. So striking a contrast was only explicable to Plato 
upon the principle, that Homer, in the transports of poetic ex- 
citement, was enabled to foresee what was to happen at a later 
period. All these views were started by Vico, long before the 
researches made upon the same subject by Heyne and Wolf; 
and it is curious to remark in the Prolegomena to Homer of the 
latter, how much would seem to be taken from Vico, if we did not 
know that the same question may be treated by two individuals 
in the same manner, and yet both manifest originality. We 
do not mean to pretend, that there is an equal degree of research 
or learning in one as in the other. Wolf took a much more ex- 
tensive view of the whole question, and brought to bear upon it 
his vast erudition, but the germ of his doctrine is to be seen in 
Vico. Ina late work of M. Benjamin Constant, ‘ Sur la Re- 
ligion,’ he enters into a digression from the main object of his 
book to show, that the difference of religious views in the Iliad 
and Odyssey is such, as to prove that they could not, inde- 
pendently of other considerations, be the produc tions of the 
same age. ‘The morality of the Odyssey is superior to that of 
the Iliad, and the state of society totally different. Legislation 
seems to be beginning to develop itself, and relations to ‘be esta- 
blished between different people into which consent and reci- 
procal advantage enter, instead of mere force and spoliation. In 
the Odyssey also there is a much greater respect paid to women 
—a criterion at all times of advancing civilization. The ques- 


* This is the signification in the Ionic dialect. Another etymology is éucd 
together, and suv to connect, 
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tion, whether the art of writing was known in the time of Homer, 
and which Wolf has decided negatively, is alluded to by Vico, and 
upon the same grounds rejected. Both writers conceive, that 
the silence maintained upon this point is a proof that the art 
could not be known. It is not our intention in any way to 
detract from Wolf’s merits in asserting the priority of Vico’s 
opinions with respect to the uncertainty which regards Homer ; 
nor, though we are about to compare his statements upon 
another subject and those of Niebuhr, to say, that the latter 
has not proved himself a most original and philosophical histo- 
rian and an excellent critic. But the leading outlines, both of 
Wolf’s and Niebuhr’s opinions, were certainly seen by Vico, 
and though not pursued so far by him as by these critics, yet, 
if there be any merit in their scepticism, he ought to partici- 
pate, to a certain extent, in the praise attached to it. Niebuhr 
has endeavoured to prove,—and as he does not refer to any one 
from whom he pretends to have taken the idea, we are bound in 
fairness to suppose, that he believed it to be original,—that the 
government of Rome was an aristocracy, or a kind of feudal 
government. Vico takes a more general view; for, instead of 
referring, as Niebuhr does, to the history of Athens and of some 
countries in the middle ages, quoting also Blackstone, to show 
the similarity between a vassal and a client, he writes, as we 
have before observed, what may be termed the Universal His- 
tory of Mankind; and from first principles shows, that what 
happened at Rome will happen any where else in the same state 
of society ; and that the world follows invariably general laws, 
from which there can be no exception under similar circum- 
stances. Niebuhr says, it is of the essence of this (the aristo- 
cratical) constitution, that the houses* are conceived to have ex- 
isted before the state, and to be the elements out of which the 
state iscomposed. Vico says, ‘ Le attenenze, ossia case antiche, 
ovvero tribii, furon dinnanzi delle Citta e sopra le quali sursero le 
Citta.—Le Citta tutte sursero sopra due ordini, uno de’ Nobili, 
altro di Plebei.’ In Niebuhr we read, ‘ None but the houses 
which composed the three ancient tribes were fundamental parts 
of the state, and thus the patricians were able to boast, that they 
alone had a house, solos gentem habere.’—Vico says, ‘ Le case 
prima e propriamente dei Latini si dissero gentes.’ In a note, it is 
stated by Niebuhr, ‘ That a gens and a nation were regarded as 


* In the chapter from which we make this extract, Niebuhr is alluding to the 
tribes in the states of antiquity being constituted in two ways, either according to the 
houses which composed them, or to the ground which they occupied. 
the earlier Roman tribes genealogical, gvAai yeneai, and those of Servius, local, gyda 
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equivalent, according to the general notion, is further shown by 
Livy saying, Nomen Fabium, like Nomen Latinum, and by 
Dion Cassius calling the Cornelian Gens rb raiv Kopyndiwy Qidov.’ 
—Vico, alluding to the same subject, says, ‘ I nomi prima e pro- 
priamente furono detti di esse genti, che appo i Romani termi- 
narono tutti in ius, come, Nomen Cornelium......e forza é@ 
che le prime genti sieno state le sole discendenze di case nobili. 
In conseguenza di cid il nome Romano, il nome Numantino, il 
nome Cartaginense per esempli, in significazione della Gente 
dovettero essere de’ soli ordini nobili di queste nazioni.’ Nie- 
buhr quotes Labeo and Dionysius to prove, that the Curies were 
the assembly of the patricians; and he adds, that a more con- 
clusive proof cannot be afforded i in history, than one which he 
takes from Cicero’s work, § De Republica,’ (discovered long 
after Vico’s death,) as to the identity between the comitia of 
the curies and the assembly of the patricians.—In Vico it is 
said, * Dovette tal costume in Roma riceversi da un comun 
diritto delle genti del Lazio che i soli nobili nelle antichissime 
adunanze s’ intitolassero Quiriti, cos} detti da quiris che si- 
nifica Asta, che assolutamente significano, genti d’ arme in 
adunanze—Talche Curia non fu gia da’ Latini detta a curanda 
Repub. ma da Quiris Asta che era Unione di Nobili i quali 
avevano diritto d’ armeggiare d’ Asta.’ These are some of the 
passages in which these two great writers agree, exclusively of 
a great number of leading principles and maxims which are 
scattered throughout the writings of both. Vico says, as well 
as Niebuhr, that the kings of Rome were protectors of the 
plebeians against the nobility, and observes, that the plebs 
could only propose enactments, whilst it belonged to the senate 
to approve of them. In this Niebuhr differs from him, alleging, 
that what Cicero says of the curies, Livy says of the patri- 
cians, from which we suppose he means to infer, (as far as we 
can understand the reasoning,) that the plebs were not origi- 
nally formed out of the clients, according to Vico’s opinion, 
but were, in fact, inhabitants of the places conquered by the 
Romans. They were not, in Niebuhr’s view, made up of 
the lower orders. The nobles of the conquered cities were to 
be found among them ; as subsequently the Mamilii, the Papii, 
the Cilnii, the Ceecine, were all plebeians. He remarks, further, 
that it is one of the grossest errors, and which, in its applica- 
tion, leads us to form the most unjust judgments, to suppase, 
that the plebeians proceeded from the clients of the patricians, 
and consequently must have been insurgent hereditary bond- 
men. Vico, on the contrary, asserts, that ‘ Le re publiche 
sursero agli ammotinamenti di queste famiglie di clienti, atte- 
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diati di sempre coltivare i campi per li Signori, da’ quali essendo 
fino all’ anima malmenati, gli si rivoltarono contro, e da clienti 
cosi uniti, sursero al mondo le prime plebi..—Niebuhr wishes 
to prove, that the gentes were not descendants from the same 
common root, nor were they in any way related; whilst Vico 
says, that the families were not composed of children only, 
but of servants also. We may observe, that the Roman laws 
and language are favourable to Vico, for familia evidently comes 
from famul, and paterfamilias is the head of a house, and 
quite distinguished from a pater only. The patriarchs are, in 
fact, the older fathers, and patria is from pater. In Vico we 
read, § Con |’ ordinaraento de’ Consoli annali non si cangid in 
nulla il governo di Roma. Nell’ interregno di Romolo, per la 
creazione de’ Re, i padri accordarono alla plebe che esse gli 
elegessero, detnde patres fierent auctores, in maniera che 
l’ elezione erano piutosto desideri 0 nominazioni di certi soggetti, 
le quali per venire a capo dovevano loro essere proposti da essi 
padri che i piebei nominassero perché seguisse |’ approvazione.’ 
—wNiebuhr pretends to prove, in order to reconcile Livy with 
Cicero, that the words auctores patres meant the patricians, and 
not the senate. It is remarkable enough, that in the book 
‘De Republica,’ lately found, Vico is fully borne out in his 
opinion, and that patres were the senate. The following pas- 
sage not only proves this, but also what Vico asserts in another 
place, that Brutus rendered the government still more aristo- 
cratical after having expelled the kings: ‘ Tenuit igitur hoc in 
statu, senatus rempublicam temporibus illis, ut in populo libero 
pauca per populum, pleraque senatus auctoritate et instituto ac 
more gererentur, atque uti consules potestatem haberent tem- 
pore dumtaxat annuam genere ipso ac jure regiam. Quodque 
erat obtinendam potentiam nobilium vel maximum vehementer 

id retinebatur, populi comitia ne essent rata nisi ea patrum 
adprobavisset auctoritas.’ (De Rep. 32.) The proofs which Nie- 
buhr collects to show, that the clients and the plebeians were 
quite different classes of persons, the former not being the stock 
from which the latter arose, but existing independently of each 
other, are not, in our opinion, so decisive as he seems to ima- 
gine. They only prove, that amongst the plebeians there were 
some which were not clients, and that the clients were ready 
to follow their patrons rather than their caste, just as, in our 
days, the tenant follows his lord rather than his fellow-tenant, 
when oe is any difference between them. It may also be 
added, in vindication of Vico’s views, that the clients and plebs, 
nao in the passages from Dionysius and Livy, belong to 
times very distant from those alluded to by Vico. “When Nie- 
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buhr sdys, that among the clients there were freemen, even in 
the earliest times, and when the Roman people was entirely 
composed of patrons and clients, he has against him the autho- 
rity of Cincius, which he himself alludes to, and who agrees 
with Vico when he says, ‘ that anciently all freeborn citizens 
were called patricians.’ Niebuhr observes, ‘this is to be 
understood of the time anterior to the rise of the plebs ; even 
then, however, the number of freeborn men among the clients 
cannot have been small.’ Vico denies, that before the plebs 
there was any free client ; and whilst he is supported by Cincius, 
Niebuhr has no proof whatever for his assertion. 

Our observations upon these two writers have been extended 
farther than we at first intended, from the feeling which we have 
long entertained, and which has been not only confirmed but 
increased upon further examination, that sufficient merit has 
not been given to Vico in his historical researches. We are 
ready again to admit the unpleasantness of his style and his 
desultory mode of reasoning, but making allowances for these 
defects, we think that few writers of any age have been more 
philosophical in their theories or more correct in their conjec- 
tures. Italy has many writers to boast of, but she has none 
whose mind is more truly critical, or whose learning is more 
exact, than his, whom the writer of the History of Italian 
Literature has not unaptly termed the ‘ Dante of Philosophy.’ 
It was, as we have before said, Vico’s object in the work be- 
fore us, to trace the history of mankind amidst the infinite 
variety of circumstances which the world presents; to separate 
what was particular or casual from what was general and_per- 
manent ; and to show, that there was one great History of Man- 
kind to be discerned in the variety of details which individual 
nations had handed down to us. Religion is the basis of society. 
Other sciences were helps, which contribute to ameliorate its 
condition, and facilitate its civilization ; but they were wholly in- 
effectual without the aid of that influence which results from a be- 
lief in, and a reliance upon a superintending Providence. Accord- 
ing to Vico, there are in the history of the world three distinct 
epochs—one which is theocratic, another which is heroic, and a 
third which is human. The first is obscure, the second fabulous, 
and the last historical. Language corresponds with these divi- 
sions: it was first hieroglyphical or sacred, then metaphorical or 
poetic, and it is now clear and intelligible. It is to the earlier 
periods of history that Vico directs his attention, and to the in- 
vestigation of our present condition. After the deluge, man 
degenerates into a brutal state; he becomes, from leading a 
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savage and uncontrouled life, gigantic in stature and grossly 
sensual, The thunder from above and the powers of nature 
overawe him, He seeks ah asylum, and with this arises social 
life. The first fathers of families were like the Polyphemes of 
Homer—they were absolute, though submitting themselves to 
the power of Providence, In this way, the first government 
is a theocracy. ‘These fathers of families are the early nobles or 
patricians. ‘Those who still remain in a savage state recur to the 
society which is constituted, for protection and advice, aud hence 
they become the dependents or vassals. Such a government is 
naturally aristocratical, and sovieties so formed are warlike ; 
wédus, WoAcuos,—foreigner or stranger is synonymous with the 
word ‘enemy.’ As man gets more civilized, democratical take 
the place of monarchical feelings ; but, nothing being fixed or 
immutable, popular governments, in their turn, become corrupt, 
and riches are made an instrument of tyranny instead of legal 
superiority. Hence we see in Tacitus, that after the Roman 
people had passed through the consular, decemviral, and tribu- 
nitian power, and were wearied with Cinna, Sylla, Pompey, 
Crassus, and Cesar, they took refuge in the sole authority 
of Augustus. Domestie rule springs from divine legislation, 
then comes aristucratical power, and from its abuse the exaction 
of popular rights. These, in their turn, becoming licentious, the 
nation resolves itself again into monarehy. 

Such are the general views which Vico develops with no less 
solidity of reasoning than confirmation from historical autho- 
rity. It is in enumerating the great writers of the History of 
Mankind, that M. Cousin, in his Course of 1828, speaks of 
Vico as being the natural successor of Bossuet, and the prede- 
cessor of Herder: he looks upon the ‘ Scienza Nuova’ as the 
model, and perhaps the source, of Montesquieu’s ‘ L’ Esprit 
des Lois.’ 

* Elle rappelle les institutions particulitres a leurs principes les 
plus généraux, rattache le mouvement des sociétés humaines A un 
plan supérieur et invariable qui domine l'avenir comme le passe, et 
convertit les conjectures et les probabilités de l’erudition et de la 
politique en une vraie science dont la base est la nature commune 
des nations. Il ne faut pas oublier non plus que Vico est le pre- 
mier qui, au lieu de s’en laisser imposer par l’éclat qui environne 
certains noms, ait osé les soumettre A un examen sévére et qui ait dtd 
a plusieurs personnages illustres de histoire leur grandeur personnelle 
pour la rendre & 'humanité elle-méme, au temps, au siécle, dans 
lequel ces individus avoient fait leur apparition. Vico a démontré 
qu'il fallait considérer Homére, Orphée et quelques autres non comme 
de simples individus, mais comme des représentans de leur époque, 
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comme des symboles de leur sitcle et que s’ils avoient existé réelle- 
ment on avoit mis sur leur compte ou avoit ajouté a leurs propres 
ouvrages tous ceux du siécle et du peuple quils représentent dans 

Vbistoire. Le premier encore il a discuté les temps primitifs et les 

lois fondamentales de Rome, et il a indiqué a la critique moderne 

be benim de ses plus beaux points de vue. Tels sont les mérites 
e Vico. Ils justifient sa haute renommée.’ 


Vico’s most important work, after the ‘ Scienza Nuova,’ is 
entitled ‘ De antiquissima Italorum sapientia ex originibus lin- 
gue Latine eruenda.’ The object of this discussion, which is 
metaphysical, was to prove, from the history of the Latin lan- 
guage and its etymology, the knowledge which existed amongst 
the Italians in very remote times. Aware that the Roman 
people, in the early period of its history, despised alike all 
science and art, which was not either military or agricultural, 
and yet observing in their language terms which could only be 
applied correctly in a nation, which had either itself made great 
advances in civilization, or which sprang from another which 
was enlightened, Vico assumes, that from Pythagoras and the 
Italic school which he founded, and from the Etruscans, who 
are admitted by all to have been anterior to the Roman people, 
and from whom many of the rites, laws, and ceremonies of 
Rome were afterwards derived, much must have emanated 
of that refinement in the powers of reasoning, which showed 
itself in the common language of the country. This again is 
traced up to an Egyptian origin, and consequently made to be 
older than the philosophy of Greece. We know from Iambli- 
chus and others, that Pythagoras visited Egypt and remained 
there a considerable time, and that upon his return to his na- 
tive island, he endeavoured to instruct his countrymen in the 
knowledge he had acquired during his absence, but that, upon 
being unsuccessful, he passed over into Italy, and established 
his school in Magna Grecia. He taught his doctrines at Cro- 
tona, Metapontus, Agrigentum, and Rhegium. His method of 
instruction was founded upon the Egyptian system, It was 
exoteric and esoteric. The number of the brethren of the Col- 
lege of Pythagoras, at Crotona, was so great as six hundred. 
This manifests such a desire of instruction in the people, as to 
justify the opinion of Vico, that even before Pythagoras settled 
in Magna Grecia, the inhabitants were far from being in an 
uncivilized state. The most general opinion with respect to the 
origin of the Etruscans is, that they were either Lydians or 
Pel: lasgians, and not in any way connected with Eg gypt. Vico, 
on the contrary, believes, that the Egyptians colonized E truria, 
when they possessed that great empire, which extended itself 
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over Africa and the whole of the East, and of which Tacitus 
gives us a short description, when relating the visit of Ger- 
manicus to the ruins of Thebes. 

‘ Mox visit veterum Thebarum magna vestigia; et manebant 
structis molibus littere Augyptie, priorem opulentiam complexe : 
jussusque e senioribus sacerdotum patrium sermonem interpretari, 
referebat habitasse quondam septingenta millia etate militari, atque 
eo cum exercitu, Regem Rhamsen, Libya, Athiopia, Medisque, et 
Persis, et Bactriano, ac Scythia potitum, quasque terras Suri, Arme- 
niique, et contigui Cappadoces colunt, inde Bithynum, hine Lycium 
ad mare imperio tenuisse. Legebantur et indicta gentibus tributa 
pondus argenti et auri, numerus armorum, equorumque, et dona 
templis ebur, atque odores, quasque copias frumenti et omnium 
utensilium queque natio penderet, haud minus magnifica, quam nunc 
vi Parthorum aut potentia Romana jubentur.’ 


Whether Vico is or is not correct in making the Etrurians 
descend immediately from the Egyptians, instead of from the 
Pelasgians or Lydians, is a question which it is now impossible 
to decide. Dionysius says, that there was no resemblance be- 
tween the people of Asia Minor and the Etrurians, either in 
their language or laws, and that their own writers declared the 
latter to be a primitive race. This is in favour of Vico. The 
resemblance of the works of art in Etruria and Egypt would 
also seem to confirm his theory ; and we know, from the state- 
ments of Livy, that the connection between the Romans and 
the Etrurians is undeniable in the earlier times of Rome, when, 
as he states, the Roman youth were as carefully instructed in 
Etruscan as they were afterwards in Greek literature. Vale- 
rius Maximus and Cicero both speak of young men being sent 
to Etruria for the purpose of learning augury ; and Numa, who 
was the founder of religion in Rome, if not a disciple of Pytha- 
goras as asserted, was at least intimately acquainted with and 
borrowed much of his system from the doctrines of that philo- 
sopher, All of this we think bears directly upon the matter 
in dispute, and strengthens Vico’s views. 

The neglect which has attended the works of Vico in other 
countries is perhaps, besides the causes before mentioned, to 
be ascribed to the little attention he for many years met with 
in his own. We find honourable mention made of him by 
Leclerc, who was his contemporary, at the time of the appear- 
ance of his productions, entitled, ‘ De universi Juris, uno 
Principio et Fine uno,’ and ‘Liber alter est de Constantia 
Jurisprudentis ;’ but little notice was then taken of him for 
several years, and until ‘ La Scienza Nuova’ was reprinted in 
1801, the work had become scarce. Genovesi and Duni, the 
one in his * Logica Italiana,’ and the other in his ‘ Governo 
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Civile,’ allude to Vico ; and Cesarotti comments upon his theory 
with respect to Homer; but still, up to the period just men- 
tioned, he was comparatively little known. M. E. Weber, of 
Leipzig, has since translated his ‘ La Scienza Nuova’ into Ger- 
man, and the Marquis of Villa Rosa has collected his minor 
works into one publication, printed at Naples in 1818, It 
would be difficult, in the short limits of a literary notice like 
the present, to give any adequate idea of the laborious investi- 
gation of Vico. His mind was philosophical and capacious, 
and it is impossible not to be struck by the novelty of his ideas 
upon many subjects of literature, jurisprudence, and history. 
The ability with which he advocates views, such as, in his day . 
must have been judged paradoxical and unsound, but which 
the increasing knowledge of a century has tended to confirm 
rather than invalidate, ‘entitle him to the highest degree of 
commendation, and justify us in comparing his w ritings with 
those of the best informed historians, critics, and philologists of 
the present day. We think that many of them are indebted, 
in a greater or less degree, to Vico; and we are anxious to 
assert his claim to that merit which he so eminently possesses, 
Had his style been as clear and forcible as his information is 
profound, we are convinced few writers would have attracted 
more attention, and none communicated more knowledge. 


Arr. V.— Thomas Morus.—Aus den Quellen bearheitet. Von 
Dr. Georg Thomas Rudhart, Professor at the Royal Lycée 
at Bamberg. 1629. 8vo. pp. 458. 


T is certainly a somewhat singular circumstance, that foreign- 
ers often lead the way in inquiries concerning our own his- 
tory. Rapin was the first who wrote what may be called a sys- 
tematic history of England ; and now we find a German giving 
us a biography of our countryman, such as we are not able to 
exhibit. The mere enumeration of the works which Mr. Rud- 
hart has consulted fill thirty pages, and we see among them the 
Rotuli Parliamentorum, &c., the Journals of the House of 
Lords, the Statutes at large, all the works of Sir Thomas More 
himself, Latin as well as English; the Chronicles of Hall 
Stowe, and Holinshed ; L’ Art de Vérifier les Dates, &c. Ever 
work relative to the subject, to be found in the excellent public 
library of the University of Géttingen, which contains nearly 
every important book on the history of England, has been con- 
sulted by Mr. Rudhart, His whole volume, therefore, is full 
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of matter to be relied on ; and if there is little of reasoning, it 
is certainly because Mr. Rudhart was of opinion, that the best 
argument is, that which we awaken in the reader’s own breast 
by the intelligence which we convey. The style, indeed, could 
have been somewhat more elevated without prejudice to sim- 
plicity ; but we are too thankful to the author to find much fault 
with his labours: we shall therefore proceed, without further 
preface, to lay the contents of the volume before our readers. 

Sir Thomas More was descended from an honourable English 
family. His father Sir John, one of the Justices of the King’s 
Bench, was a man of an unblemished character, and of courteous 
and engaging manners; and, though his first marriage might 
have had sufficient drawbacks, yet he thrice contracted that 
engagement. His first wife, of the Handcombs of Holywell, 
Bedfordshire, brought him a son, Thomas, and two daughters. 
Thomas was born in Milk-street, Cheapside; the date of his 
birth, however, is variously stated between 1479 and 1483; 
neither Roper nor Stapleton have mentioned the circumstance : 
Cresacre More fixes it in 1480. 

He learned the first rudiments of the Latin language at St. 
Anthony’s school, in Threadneedle-street —one of the four 
grammar-schools established by the pious Henry VI. He next 
entered, according to the fashion of the time, into the house of 
Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, where he re- 
mained some time. ‘Thence, but under the auspices of the 
Archbishop, he went to Canterbury College, now called Christ 
Church, Oxford. We cannot, indeed, compare the then state 
of that University, with that which now distinguishes it as the 
seat of so much talent and erudition; however, it had already 
began to emerge from the sloth and ignorance which till lately 
had prevailed there; for when the famous Dean of St. Paul’s, 
John Colet, the friend and teacher of Sir Thomas More, first 
went to pursue his studies at Oxford, the learning of the Greek 
language was still considered there as at least superfluous, and 
those who cultivated it could not avoid a suspicion of heresy. 
The description given by Erasmus of the state of learning at 
Cambridge will also apply to Oxford ; where ‘ Alexandri Parva 
Logicalia,’ the old ‘ Axioms of Aristotle,’ and ‘ Joannis Scoti 
Questiones,’ comprised the whole course of studies. But 
visible improvements began to be introduced, when the fame 
of the Italian Universities having attracted scholars from the 
remotest parts of Europe, such men as William Grocyn, Thomas 
Linacre, and William Lilly brought home their treasures of 
classical learning. lt was under their tuition that More stu- 
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died at Oxford, and from his teachers they soon became his 
best and intimate friends. With Linacre, the friend and tutor 
of Erasmus himself, he read the works of Plato and Aristotle ; 
wad with William Lilly, ‘ charissimus rerum mearum socius,’ 
as More himself calls him, he practised literary exercises, 
(Progymnasmata,) which consisted in translating a number of 
Greek epigrams into Latin, in their original metre. Here is a 
specimen :— 
Olvos, ai ra Roirpa, nas h eps Kowrpir ipwn, 
ekvrigny ryewu cny der sis endir. 
De Luru et Libidini. 
Si quis ad infernos properet descendere manes, 
Huc iter accelerant balnea, vina, Venus.—T. Mori. 
Nos caligantis rapiunt ad tecta tyranni 
Precipiti cursu balnea, vina, Venus.’—G. Lillii. 

More’s acquaintance with Erasmus began at the table of the 
Lord Mayor, where without their knowing each other, they fell 
into a dispute, when Erasmus told him, ‘ Aut tu es Morus, aut 
nullus ;’ upon which More replied, ‘ Aut tu es Erasmus, aut 
Diabolus,’ We cannot say much for the courtesy of the reply ; 
but such is the anecdote, though it watts sufficient authority. 
But the acquaintance with that distinguished man certainly 
gave a new impulse to More in his ardent pursuit of truth, of 
science, and learning ; and probably also inspired him with such 
a taste for Lucian, the favourite author of Erasmus, that he 
translated three of his Dialogues into Latin (the Cynicus, Netro- 
mantia, and Philopseudes). He afterwards challenged Eras- 
mus himself, who should not only best translate the ‘ Tyran- 
nicida’ of the same author, but also frame the best reply to it. 
The palm may justly be adjudged to Sir Thomas More. 

But More was destined by his father to a life of activity, and 
returning to London, he was called to the Bar of New Inn. In 
the nineteenth year of King Henry VII. he was chosen mem- 
ber of parliament. The king asked a subsidy of 40,0007. for 
the marriage of his daughter Margaret to the king of Scots ; 
More opposed the demand with such energy and success, that 
it was rejected. It being reported to the king that a beardless 
boy had defeated his intentions, he was so much incensed, that 
he threw the father into prison, and fined him L0O/., and More 
was obliged to seek refuge in a monastery. He had, however, 
by his resistance, effected thus much, that Henry, instead of 
40,000/., declared himself satisfied with 30,000/., which now 
were voted without further objection. 

More, in his retirement, had leisure again to indulge in his 
favourite pursuits of philosophy aiid theology, and of various 
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languages. AA little earlier in life he had had a strong tendency 
towards a monastic life. He had early imbibed the spirit of 
monkish discipline, and practised on himself ascetic severity. 

‘ When he was about eighteen or twenty years old,’ says Cresacre 
More, ‘ he began to wear a sharp shirt of hair next the skin, which he 
never left off wholly, no, not when he was Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land. Which my grandmother on a time in the heat of summer 
espying, laughed at, not being much sensible of spiritual exercises, 
being carried away in her youth with the bravery of the world, and 
not knowing “ que sunt spiritus,” what is the true wisdom of a 
Christian man. He added also to his austerity a whip every Friday 
and high fasting days, thinking that such cheer was the best alms 
that he could bestow upon himself... . He used also much fasting 
and watching, lying often upon the have ground, or upon some 
bench, laying some log under his head ; allotting himself but four 
or five hours in a night at the most, for his sleep, imagining, with 
the holy saints of Christ's church, that his body was to be used as an 
ass, with strokes and hard fare, lest provender might prick it, and so 
bring his soul, like a head-strong jade, to the bottomless pit of hell 

. He had enured himself with straitness, that he might the 
better enter in at the narrow gate of heaven, which is not got with 
ease, “ sed violenti rapiunt illud,” that is, they that are boisterous 
against themselves snatch it away by force.’ 

He dwelt near the Carthusians by the Charter House, and at- 
tented daily their spiritual exercises, and would have taken the 
yows of the Franciscans. Dean Colet, however, seems to have 
advised him to marry. He espoused Jane, eldest daughter of 
John Colt, Esq., of Newhall, Essex. This gentleman had three 
daughters, and More was attached to the second : he, notwith- 
standing, proposed to the eldest, fearful lest she would be pained 
on her younger sister being married before herself, This mar- 
riage, and the birth of a family, forced him to labour in his 
due profession. 

To follow the order of our author, the following is the account 
of More’s person. According to the picture which Erasmus 
draws in that letter to his friend, V. Hutten, Sir Thomas was of 
a middling stature; all the members of his body were well-pro- 
portioned, only his hands were rather clumsy (manus tantum 
subrustice sunt); in his walk, the right shoulder appeared 
higher than the left, not from any natural defect, but from habit; 
his complexion was rather white than pale, a slight red shining 
through his skin; the colour of his hair was neither fair nor 
dark, but between both ; that of his eye grey and dappled—their 
glance calni and penetrating ; the nose strong ; the mouth mid- 
dling, with slender lips; the chin round and strong ; his voice 
neither loud nor feeble, but easy to be understood. He loved 
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music, and was a proficient on the viol. His face showed sere- 
nity and sweetness of temper, and seemed more inclined to 
hilarity than to the serious and severe mien of office; but this 
serenity seems to have disappeared from his brow in later years. 

‘More,’ thus Erasmus continues, ‘ enjoys a good and strong health, 
which makes him fit for labour. The green old age of his father 
promises a long life to him also. His food is simple, his favourite 
dishes being salt meat, eggs, milk, and home-baked bread. In his 
clothes, too, he loves simplicity, disdaining silk, purple, and gold 
chains, which he only wears when necessary. Mere civilities he holds 
in very slight estimation, whence his neglect of them; as he does not 
ask them from anybody, so he is not over anxious to show them to 
others, either at meetings or feasts: he knows, however, how to use 
them when required, only judging it unmanly to waste time in om 
fooleries ; therefore, nothing is more odious to him than the life 
court, whereas he extols liberty and leisure above all things. In 
friendship he is a perfect pattern; and in the intercourse with ap- 
proved friends consists his greatest pleasure—his chief diversion ; for 
he detests cards and games of all kinds, which serve to kill the time 
of the multitude in high life. But there is no species of birds, or 
of other rare animals, as monkeys, foxes, ferrets, weasels, and the 
like, which he is not keeping at his house ; and if any such are pub- 
licly shown, he is certain to go and see them, and even to buy some 
of them. The pleasure he finds in them rekindles as often as he per- 
ceives others to be pleased in looking at them. Objects of plastic 
art are no less sure of engaging his attention. Never has the favour 
of the great made him overbearing ; but amidst all his business he 
faithfully remembers his friends: to them and to the common weal 
all his influence is directed. Every one he endeavours to assist— 
there is nobody he dismisses without some consolation; so that More 
may be called the protector of all needy and suffering men, for he 
esteems it the greatest gain to relieve the oppressed, and to remove 
difficulties from those labouring under them.’ 


With regard to his domestic discipline, the great principle of 
Sir Thomas was gentleness of behaviour towards his wife, his 
children, and his domestics. His first wife, Joan, had, during 
the six years they were married, brought him a ‘child almost 
every year, of w hom four surv wed him, namely, three daughters 
anda son. Margaret, his first-born, was his favourite, and in 
high esteem with Erasmus and other scholars, on account of 
her extensive knowledge, and the uncommon faculties of her 
mind. The second was Elizabeth; the third, Cecilia. His 
son, John, was the youngest, and grandfather to the Mr. T. 
More, Ww ho has written an account of the life of his great-grand- 
father. His wife dying soon after the birth of the son, Sir 
Thomas was not long in making another choice ; and though, 
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as he himself tells us, Mrs. Alice, his second wife, was neither 
young nor beautiful, yet he lived with her, according to Eras- 
mus, as happily as if she was the first of beauties. His court- 
ship again has something peculiar; for he himself had at first 
not the least thought of marrying Mrs. Aloysia Middleton (she 
was a widow), but, on the contrary, was engaged to ask her for 
a friend. Of the learned education he bestowed on his daugh- 
ters we shall hereafter have occasion to speak, To his do- 
mestics he was very attentive, careful of their being always 
well occupied, and never suffering them to play at cards, or other 
destructive games, He was so much convinced of the import- 
ance of domestic devotion, that he never, even when raised to 
the highest stations, omitted assembling his family, before going 
to bed, to pray with him; and even at table he would often 
have one or the other to read some passage of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, till he gave a sign, upon which a more general conversation 
followed, which, on his part, was always pregnant with wit and 
good-humour. When with his more intimate friends, he would 
speak of the immortality of the soul in a manner sufficiently 
indicative of the firm belief and exulting hope with which he 
looked for it. 

Of More’s literary productions we have to note here, first, 
his Epigrams, Though he himself does not seem to have 
valued them very much, they found numerous admirers among 
his contemporaries; and Beatus Rhenanus,: in his letter to 
Bilibald Pirkheimer, comparing them with those of Marullus 
and Pontanus, writes—* Jam inter Epigrammatographos Pon- 
tanum et Marullum in primis hodie miratur Italia, at dispeream 
si non tantundem in hoc est nature, utilitatis vero plus,’ &e. 
At another place, he says—‘ All he (More) writes is interwoven 
with so much agreeable pleasantry, that | am tempted to believe 
the Muses have heaped all their playful wit on his head. Even 
his satire is never lacerating, but entertaining and amusing, and 
anything but malicious,’ &e. And again we find in the Collection 
of Choice Epigrams, edited by Leodegarius, then Professor of 
Humanity at Paris, a greater number taken from the epigrams 
of Sir Thomas than of any other writer. Some of them, indeed, 
exposed him to a fierce attack, which, however, seems to have 
more surprised than angered him, as he was easily prevailed 
upon to refrain from all reply to his antagonist. The occasion 
which gave rise to that literary feud was the following :—When 
Henry VIII. waged war with France, in consequence of the 
famous league of Cambray with the Pope and the King of Spain, 
Sir Thomas Knevet, Master of Horse, was sent to the coast of 
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Brittany with a fleet of forty-five sail; and he carried with him 
many young courtiers, who longed for an opportunity for dis- 
playing their valour, After they had committed some depreda- 
tions, a French fleet of thirty-nine sail issued from Brest, under 
the command of Primauget, and began an engagement with the 
English. Primauget, finding his destruction inevitable, bore 
down upon the vessel of the English admiral, and grappling 
with her, resolved to make her share his fate. ‘ Both fleets,’ 
writes Hume, ‘ stood some time in surprise as spectators of this 
dreadful engagement; and all men saw with horror the flames 
which consumed both vessels, and heard the cries of fury and 
despair which came from the miserable combatants. At last, 
the French vessel (la Cordeliére) blew up, and at the same time 
destroyed the English (the Regent).’ This exploit had been 
celebrated by a Frenchman, Germain de Brie, otherwise 
Brictius, in a Latin poem, styled Chordigere navis confla- 
gratio, in which, however, he was not content to extol the 
valour and bravery of his countrymen, but indulged in many 
opprobrious expressions against the English. More ridiculed, 
in a number of epigrams, the extravagancies of the Frenchman. 
Brictius, on this, grew exasperated, and, notwithstanding the 
earnest dissuasion of Erasmus, who was friendly to both, he 
published his dutimorus, answering Erasmus, though contrary 
to truth, that when he received his letters it had been no longer 
in his power to suppress the publication; but when Erasmus 
wrote to the same effect to Sir Thomas More, imploring his for- 
bearance, More, though vehemently and personally attacked, 
replied, ‘1 had hoped Brictius would produce something learned 
and witty, that might amuse even me, his antagonist, who am 
not apt to take offence at a joke. To this rude and envenomed 
concoction I could but laugh, and was resalved to give no 
answer at all. Other men, however, in whose judgment with 
regard to my affairs I have more confidence than in mine own, 
judged otherwise, They were of opinion that there could be 
some who would read the Antimorus of Brictius, without know- 
ing the Chordigera and my epigrams; and that it might there- 
fore be well done to publish all this together in one book, and 
thus to present it to the reader.’ ‘And yet, that thou mayst 
see, my Erasmus, (he wrote in a subsequent letter,) how much 
readier 1 am to obey thee than Brictius, know that, though, at 
the receipt of thy letter, my book was not only under the press, 
but already printed, I have yet bought in all the copies thereof, 
and keep them with me, with the exception only of the two 
copies sent to thee and Aegidius, and five others the printer had 
sold already.’ This is certainly no common trait of moderation, 
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especially in an author; neither was there any doubt among the 
learned public to whom the victory belonged. 

There are also some historical essays of More still extant, re- 
garding the reigns of Edward V. and Richard IIL, which, how- 
ever, are not finished, neither in Latin nor in English ; and some 
other literary productions concerning the disputes of the learned 
Erasmus with the Obscurants, particularly his letters to Martin 
Dorpius, whom More, from being their chief opponent, suc- 
ceeded in gaining over to his own party, that party which, 
still adhering strictly to the Roman Catholic faith, and obe- 
dience to the Pope, asked for reforms among the clergy, a more 
liberal education in general, and, besides, a revision of the text 
of the Vulgate, which was to be promoted by a more universal 
study of the Greek language. But his chief work is his Utopia, 
which for ever will proclaim him as a benevolent man, an emi- 
nent scholar, an enlightened statesman, and a tolerant Catholic; 
and, with regard to the last point, must make us very cautious 
in receiving the aspersions cast upon him as to his cruelty and 
persecution towards the Protestants. 

The plan of his Utopia, Sir Thomas had probably conceived 
at the time of his first legation to Bruges, A.D. 1515; it was 
finished in the following year, as appears from his letter to 
Petrus Aegidius, with which he accompanied the manuscript, 
(see Pref. to the Edit. of 1518,) and appeared in print in No- 
vember of the same year, under the title—‘ Libellus vere 
aureus nec minus salutaris quam | festivus de optimo reapub- 
lice statu, deque nova insula Utopia, authore clarissimo viro 
Thoma Moro inclyte civitatis Londinensis, cive et vicecomite, 
cura M. Petri Aegidii, Antuerpiensis, et arte Theoderici Mar- 
tint Alustensis, Typographi alma Louaniensium Academie 
nunc primum accuratissime editus. Cum gratia et privi- 
legio Ato.’* 

More was compelled, much against his will, to enter the ser- 
vice of the king, in which he rose to such eminence, that he at 
Jast had to ascend the scaffold. The occasion which immedi- 
ately led to it, as told by his son-in-law Roper, is materially as 
follows :— 


* There are, besides, a great number of editions, and it has been translated into 
almost all modern languages. The first translation is a German one, that appeared 
at Basil, 1524; and towards the end of the first century, ,the imperial -general 
Shnebelin made a humorous moral chart to it, under the titke— Tabula Utopia, oder 
das Schlaraffenland. The first English translation is that of 1551, by Ralph Robin- 
son, of which the newest edition appeared 1808, under the titke—‘ A most pleasant, 
fruitful, and witty work of the best state of a public weal, and of the new isle called 
Utopia, written in Latin, by Thomas More, and translated into English by Ralph 
Robinson. There is a new edition with copious notes, by Thomus Frogn. Dibdin. 
Lond. printed by Bulmer, 1808, 8vo. 2 vols, 
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It was in the year 1518 that a ship belonging to the Pope 
arrived at Southampton, and, we do not know for what reason, 
was confiscated. The papal legate obtained from the King, that 
the cause should be tried in a special court, in his, the legate’s 

resence, as he was himself a great civilian, and desirous of 
earning the proceedings in English courts ; the better to un- 
derstand which, he begged the assistance of an English lawyer 
as counsel for his side, who might, at the same time, give him 
the necessary explanations. For this purpose, More was re- 
commended to him, who, by his great knowledge of the Latin 
language, was able immediately to translate the arguments pre- 
ferred in the pleadings on both sides. ‘The cause was tried in 
the Star-chamber, in presence of the Lord Chancellor; and 
More succeeded in bringing his party triumphantly off, and re- 
covering the ship. ‘This act drew upon him the regard of the 
King, and More was obliged to accept the place of Privy Coun- 
cillor ; with what reluctance, we may perceive from a letter 
which he wrote to Bishop Fisher, of Rochester, on the Bishop’s 
having congratulated him to his elevation. 

‘It is much against my will that I am come to court, as every 
body knows, and the King himself will sometimes reproach to me in 
joke; therefore, I behave as awkwardly as one who, not being used 
to ride on horseback, knows not how to keep firm in the saddle. 
But the king is so very kind and condescending to all, that every 
body imagines his Majesty likes him best. ‘Thus the old women of 
London, if they have very fervently prayed before the shrine of our 
Lady, near the Tower, imagine the Holy Virgin has graciously 
smiled upon them. But I am not so happy as to perceive any such 
well auguring occasions by which I may merit the love of the King. 
The more I observe his virtues and his learning, the less obnoxious 
will be to me the life at court.’ 

It was no less the political talent of Sir Thomas which 
Henry affected to patronise, than his erudition, which, indeed, 
must shine in a lustre proportionate to the gross ignorance 
which not only still pervaded all ranks and classes of society, 
but was even gloried in by those who called themselves stu- 
dents. Thus a party having formed itself among the clergy, 
who, afraid of all reforms or innovations, in whatever shape 
they might appear, had declared it heresy to study the Greek 
language, the greatest number of the students at Oxford entered 
into a combination denominated “ The Trojans ;”’ and, under the 
names of Priam, Hector, Paris, &c., harassed and persecuted 
all those who earnestly applied to the Greek grammar. ‘This 
mode of vindicating their namesakes was at first considered as 
mere foolery. But when More was at Abingdon, in the suite 
of the King, and not only heard of the existence of the Trojan 
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faction, and that there was a clergyman who endeavoured from 
the pulpit to inflame the dislike of the young men towards the 
Greek language, and the fine arts in general, he held it to be his 
duty to inform the King of these proceedings, who immediately 
issued an order, enjoining on the students to app to the study 
of Greek literature. Henry himself took such pleasure in the 
conversation of Sir Thomas, that he very often on holidays, 
after divine service, invited him to his cabinet, there to talk 
with him about astronomy, geometry, theology, or other 
scientific subjects; or, on a fine night, ascended with him to 
the roof of the palace, to make astronomical observations.— 
He would even come to see him at his own seat at Chelsea; 
and once, haying arrived unexpectedly, he staid to dinner, and 
afterwards walked with Sir Thomas in his garden, with his arm 
about his servant’s neck. All this, however, could neither 
blind Sir Thomas, nor reconcile him to his loss of liberty, and 
the constraint of the life at court; and when his son-in-law, 
Roper, once congratulated him about such uncommon tokens of 
royal favour, ‘ 1 thank God, son Roper,’ he replied, ‘ his Majesty 
is, indeed, my very gracious master, and I belieye he at present 
shows me as much favour as to any of his subjects; but I can 
tell thee, son, I have no reason to glory in it, for if my head 
could win him a single castle in France, be assured it would be 
instantly required of me.’ 

Henry was, at least, not slow in promoting his favourites ; 
and More, being knighted soon after his entrance into the royal 
service, (1518,) was, in the short space of eleven years, Privy 
Councillor, Treasurer of the Exchequer, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster; and, in 1529, Lord Chancellor of the 
Realm. How little the independence of his spirit was, however, 
liable to be affected by such favours, may be seen from the fol- 
lowing examples. 

It happened, that a short time after Sir Thomas had taken his 
seat in the Privy Council, Cardinal Wolsey proposed to revive 
the dignity of High Constable, as a personal representative of 
the monarch through the whole realm. Though it was not dif- 
ficult to perceive who was to fill this exalted station, yet such 
was the preponderating influence of the Cardinal Prime Mi- 
nister, that the rest of the Privy Councillors, without much hesi- 
tation, acceded to the proposal. But Sir Thomas More opposed 
the measure with such energy and force of argument, that many 
of the senior members began to waver and to retract. Enraged 
by this unexpected resistance, the Cardinal turned to his anta- 
gonist and said, ‘ Are you not ashamed, that you, the Jast in 
dignity and in place, should thus presume to disregard the 
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opinion of so many of the noblest and wisest of the country? 
You show yourself an unthinking and foolish counsellor.’ 
Without hesitation, Sir Thomas answered, ‘Then let us thank 
God that his Majesty in his whole council has but a single fool.’ 
The debate, however, was put off, and the measure finally 
abandoned. 

On another occasion, when King Henry, in the year 1523, 
was obliged to convoke a parliament, the means furnished by 
his father’s treasury being exhausted, and he in need of a supply, 
Sir Thomas, by the influence of the court, though against his 
own inclination, was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons. 
The King asking a vote of eight hundred thousand pounds, it 
was resolved that the Cardinal, in order to silence all opposition, 
should proceed in person to the House of Commons, not only to 
bring in the bill himself, but also to assist during the debate. 
This innovation occasioned much alarm; and the question arose 
whether the Minister should be admitted singly, or with his 
whole train of attendants? Sir Thomas, however, took hold of 
an expression that had fallen from the Cardinal, ‘ that no sooner 
had any measure been discussed in parliament, than it was 
hawked about in all ale-houses,’ to say, ‘Gentlemen! as my 
Lord Cardinal has lately blamed the lightness of our tongues 
for having talked about our affairs, it would, in my opinion, not 
be bad to admit him with all his pomp, his sceptres and maces, 
his crosses and hat, and the great seal to boot, as also all his 
followers, that if he ever after should blame us for having 
blabbed, we might safely return the charge to his own people.’ 
This advice found universal assent. When the Cardinal had 
finished his elaborate speech, and paused for an answer, the 
whole House remained silent. Astonished at this unexpected 
event, he first turned to the most considerable members, and 
desired a reply; but all preserving the same silence, he asked 
an explanation from the Speaker. Hereupon, Sir Thomas, 
kneeling, submissively excused the silence of the House, al- 
leging that the Members were abashed in the presence of so 
eminent a person, who well might intimidate the wisest of the 
country. He then proceeded to prove, that the presence of the 
Minister in the House of Commons was neither conformable 
to, nor consistent with its liberties. As for himself, he said, 
he was far too inexperienced to give a satisfactory answer in a 
matter of such importance, which, indeed, he would not be able 
to do, though he were possessed of the wisdom of them all 
together. It was, however, from them he must receive his in- 
structions. The Cardinal, upon this, departed in high anger ; and, 
notwithstanding the subsequent exertions of Sir Thomas himself 
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in supporting the motion for the supply, his rhetoric would cer- 
tainly have little availed, if the King, impatient of resistance, 
had not shortened the matter. He sent for Edward Montague, 
one of the members who had a considerable influence on the 
House, and he, being introduced to the presence, Henry called 
to him—‘ Ho! man! will they not suffer my bill to pass?’ 
And laying his hand on Montague’s head, who was then kneeling 
before him, he said, ‘ Get my bill passed by to-morrow, or else 
by to-morrow this head of yours shall be off’ ‘This had the 
desired effect, for next day the bill actually passed. 

Though Sir Thomas succeeded in dissuading the King from 
sending him on an embassy to Spain, from which he excused him- 
self, on account of his health, there is, yet, scarcely any treaty 
of importance to which his name is not attached as one of the 
commissioners. Thus we find it in the convention of Bruges, 
1520, composing the differences that had arisen between the 
English merchants and the members of the Hanse-towns, with 
regard to the privilege of the latter to import English cloth into 
Dutch ports. Again, in the treaty of Amiens, with Francis L, 
1527, the !8th of August, and in the instrument of the peace 
of Cambray, 1529, August 5th, which, on the part of England, 
was signed by Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of London; Sir 
Thomas More, Knight, and Chancellor of the Duchy (county- 
palatine) of Lancaster ; and John Haclet, Esq. It was this last 
treaty, in particular, which exalted the fame of Sir Thomas 
More ; made his name popular with the nation, who were re- 
joiced at the peace ; and obtained for him the public commenda- 
tion of the King. 

On the 18th of October, 1529, Cardinal Wolsey was com- 
pelled to surrender the Great Seal; and on the 25th, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, King Henry, in the presence 
of Henry Norris, Christopher Hales, and others of the Privy 
Council, conferred it upon Sir Thomas More. On the following 
day, at ten o’clock in the morning, he was solemnly installed 
into his office, at the Court of Chancery, by a commission, con- 
sisting of the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and other distin- 
guished noblemen. The Duke of Norfolk made a speech, in 
which he exalted the talents and capacity of the new Chancellor, 
to which More replied with great modesty and firmness. 

Of the chancellorship of Sir Thomas, which had -lasted 
three years (till the 16th of May, 1532), there can be said little 
more than—or, rather, what can be said more than ?—that, 
though on entering his office he found many arrears, some of 
which were of twenty years’ standing, he one day, upon order- 
ing the clerk to proceed to the hearing of a new cause, was 
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answered, that there were no more on the paper. With joyful 
heart (as well he might) he rose, to thank God that at last 
he had got clear, and ordered this extraordinary event to be 
entered on the records of the court. 

The transactions of the reign of Henry VIIL., with regard 
to his divorce from his first wife, Catherine of Aragon, his sub- 
sequent marriage with Anne Boleyn, and the effects which 
resulted from it, leading to the final separation of the Church of 
England from that of Rome, are too well known to be more 
than alluded to in this article. How little the king at first 
thought of introducing, or even suffering any religious reforms, 
is best seen from the manner in which he, at an earlier period, 
attacked Martin Luther himself, by whom he, in return, was 
treated very indecorously, though excuse may perhaps be found 
in the unpolished manners of the age. Sir Thomas, however, in 
his defence of the king, remained not behindhand in retaliating 
on his adversary ; for if Luther said, ‘ Whereas a king of Eng- 
land has vomited his impudent lies, I have lustily crammed 
them back into his throat ; for he has thrown dirt on the crown 
of my master, who is Christ; and he, therefore, may not wonder 
that I throw such dirt on his own crown, and declare, before 
the whole world, that the king of England is a liar and an un- 
reasonable man,* ’ we find, in the reply of More, such passages 
ast— 

‘ Certe quandoquidem totum se deyovit inferis, et obduravit in 
schismate, nec unquam decrevit hereses recantare, statuere tamen 
secum debet aliquam saltem, ut habeat civilis honestatis rationem, 
quo sibi potius vindicet authoritatem dogmatiste quam vilis in here- 
tico scurre. Quod si quando volet, si disceptabit serio, si mendacia 
sua recantet, ac sycophantias si abegerit stultitias, furores, et hac- 
tenus nimium familiares furias, si merdas suas resorbeat, ac sua re- 
lingat stercora, quibus tam fede linguam suam, calamumque con- 
spurcat, non decrunt, qui de re gravi graviter, quod decet, disserant. 
Verum si ad istum, quo ceepit, modum scurrari pergat, et furare, si 
grassari calumnia, nugari stultitia, insanire dementia, scurrilitate 
ludere, nec aliud in ore gestare, quam sentinas, cloacas, latrinas, 
merdas, stercora, faciant quod volent alii, nos ex tempore capiemus 
consilium, velimus ne sic bacchantem ex ejus tractare virtutibus, et 
coloribus suis depingere, an furiosum fraterculum et latrinarium 

* That “ ein Konig vonn Engelland sein Liigé unverschampt uss speyen, so that 
ich sie ihm frélich wider in seinen halss stossen, und schmiert er seinen Dreck an 
die Krone meines Kénigs, nemlich Christi, darumb solls in nicht wundern, ob ich 
denn Dreck uff seine Krone schmier, und sage vor aller Welt, dass der Kunig von 
Engeland ein Liigner ist und ein unbilder Mann,” &c. 

+ Responsio ad Convitia Martini Lutheri congesta in Henricum regem Angliw 


ejus nominis octavum, conscripta Anno MDXXIII. et sub Guiliedmi Rosset nomine 
edita. 
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nebulonem cum suis furiis et furoribus, cum suis merdis et stercori- 
bus, cacantem cacatumque relinquere !! !’ 

It is well known, that for this piece of theological chivalry, 
Henry, on sending a copy of his book against Luther to Pope 
Leo X., was rewarded by him with the title of Defender of the 
Faith,—a title he thought proper afterwards to retain, though 
certainly much against its original meaning. But when the 
difficulties opposed by the court of Rome to his divorce from 
his first consort, made him earnestly think of some other means 
to enforce his will and gratify his passion, it could not but be 
of the utmost importance for him to gain the assenting opinions 
of Sir Thomas More, than whom none stood in higher estima- 
tion throughout the whole country, both on account of his ele- 
vated station and his unblemished character. ‘The question had 
already been mooted during the ministry of Cardinal Wolsey, 
and his failing in procuring the desired divorce was a chief 
cause of his disgrace. Nor is it improbable that Henry, who 
till then had found all his endeavours fruitless to make Sir 
Thomas express himself in favour of the measure, thought, by 
conferring on him such uncommon distinction, to curb his re- 
sistance by the ties of gratitude. But in this he was mistaken. 
More, who always had endeavoured to excuse himself, on 
account of his ignorance of the canonical law, from giving an 
express opinion on the question of the divorce, upon being 
again pressed by the king, entreated the assistance of some 
men learned in the canons, for his own instruction*. Henry 
appointed for this purpose Cranmer, Lee, Richard Fox, and 
Nicholas of Italy, all of them doctors of divinity and of the 
canonical law; but the Chancellor, after many conferences, 
and after having repeatedly read all that had been written on 
the subject, declared that, though his mind was open to per- 
suasion, he had more than ever found himself confirmed in his 
previous opinion. This he likewise repeated to the king, who 
called Sir Thomas before him ; and, after hearing the submissive, 
but resolute answer of his Chancellor, was pleased to declare, 
that if his conscience forbade him agreeing in this point with 
the other councillors of his majesty, he would, however, still 
accept of his other services, nor should he any further be dis- 


* More was always anxious to exculpate himself from any charge of obstinacy on 
this point; so we find him writing to Secretary Cromwell: ‘I am not he which either 
can, or whom it would become to take upon me the determinacion or decision of such 
a weighty matter, whereof divers pointes a great way passe my learning, so am I he, 
that among his grace’s faithful subjects, his highness being in possession of his 


marriage, will most heartily pray for the prosperous estate of his grace, longe to 
continue to the pleasure of God.’ 
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turbed about this matter. Sir Thomas, however, was too well 
persuaded, that this state of things could not last, and that the 
measures by which Henry was proceeding, the abolition of the 
annates, the restrictions of the authority of the clergy, &c., 
must infallibly lead to a total rupture with the court of Rome, 
and a separation from the Roman Catholic Church. Equally 
unable to approve of those measures and to prevent them, he, 
on the plea of ill health (since the death of his father, shortly 
after his own elevation to the chancellorship, he had really suf- 
fered in his breast), tendered his resignation, which, with 
great reluctance on the part of the king, was finally accepted 
on the 16th of May, 1532. 

Sir Thomas retired to his favourite seat at Chelsea, of which 
Erasmus writes to Bishop Faber of Vienna : —‘ At Chelsea, 
near London, More has built himself a country-house, neither 
bad, nor so magnificent as to excite envy, but comfortable. 
Here he lives in happy harmony with his wife, his son and 
daughter-in-law, three daughters with their husbands, and 
eleven grand-children. You will say, here is the republic of 
Plato’; but I should be doing injustice to the house by such a 
comparison ; I should rather call it a school of Christianity.’ 
Here he had likewise constructed a private chapel, where he 
performed his devotions, and where he sometimes even officiated 
as assistant to the minister. Nor did he discontinue this prac- 
tice when raised to the dignity of a chancellor, which made the 
Duke of Norfolk (who, coming to dine with him, found him in 
the chapel singing, and in a white surplice) exclaim, in his sur- 
prise, ‘ God’s body, my Lord Chancellor! what, a parish clerk ! 
what, a parishclerk! You dishonour the king and his office.’ 
But Sir Thomas calmly replied, ‘ Nay, your Grace, not so; for 
the King, your master and mine, cannot be displeased by what 
I am doing in obedience to God, the Master of Kings; nor can 
his office be dishonoured by it.’ 

But the chief care and the favourite occupation of Sir 
Thomas More was to superintend the education of his children. 
Stapleton has preserved a remarkable letter from him to Gonellus, 
their teacher, which, however, admits of no extract here; but 
it was a main principle with Sir Thomas not to make any dis- 
tinction with regard to the sex; as he said, the fruit of all 
learning must be to lead an innocent life in this world, and to 
hope for its reward in the next; and that at the time of the 
harvest it would make no difference, whether the hand that 
had strewed the seed was a man’s, or a female’s. His daughters 
were, therefore, from their earliest youth, very liberally edu- 
cated ; they were informed in the Latin and Greek languages, 
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in dialectics and astronomy ; and the progress made in these 
sciences by his eldest daughter and favourite child, Margaret, 
was such as to attract the notice and admiration of the greatest 
scholars of the age. She would even enter into a competition 
with her father, when they both chose the same subject for 
their theme ; and once upon such an occasion she succeeded in 
performing her task (the translation of an English treatise 
into Latin) so admirably, that it was difficult to determine to 
whom the victory belonged. Erasmus spoke of her with the 
greatest esteem, and used to call her the Ornament of Britain— 
to Sir Thomas himself she was the intimate friend of his heart, 
and the keeper of all his secrets. 

Nor were the abstract sciences only cultivated in the house 
of More. Holbein, on coming to England, found there 
hospitality and protection. Vocal or instrumental music, in 
which he himself would join, were reserved for the recre- 
ation of the hours of leisure. The excellent harmony of his 
own mind could not but produce that constant serenity of 
temper which made him love to see all around him pleased and 
happy. Mirth and gaiety, he used to say, are the spices of 
life ; but ae it would be absurd to feed on a dish that was all 
spice and no matter, so it would be a hard and disagreeable fare 
that wanted all seasoning. 

Though Sir Thomas, by the resignation of his office, had lost 
the greatest part of his income*, he was as jealous as ever to 
preserve the independence of his mind, which most strikingly 
appears in the following instance. The coronation of the new 
Queen approachingt, and great preparations being made for it, 
the Bishops of Durham, Bath, and Winchester, invited Sir 
Thomas to assist with them at the solemnity. They at the same 
time, in consideration of his poverty, sent him a present of 
twenty pounds, that he might order a new gown for the occa- 
sion. More took the money, but did not move from home; 
and the next time he met the bishops, he told them, ‘My 
Lords, in the letter you sent me last day, you requested two 
things of me, and I willingly gratified you in the first, that I 
may with the better grace refuse the other. But as I complied 
with the one because I do not take you for beggars, and am 
myself no rich man, so the other recalled to my memory the 
history of an emperor who had issued a law, that whoever 
should commit a certain crime—I don’t remember which— 
should suffer death, From this penalty nobody should be ex- 


* He had as Lord Chancellor a salary of four hundred pounds. 
+ Anne Boleyn was married to the King on the 14th of Nov., 1532, and crowned 
jn the following year, 
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empt, save a virgin—in such high esteem did he hold virginity ! 
Now it happened, that the first person offending against that 
law was a virgin, by which the emperor, who wished to set an 
example, was brought to a considerable dilemma. But while 
he was anxiously discussing the matter with his councillors, one 
of them—a good man and simple—rose: ‘ And why,” said he, 
** make so much ado about such a trifle? Let her first be de- 
flowered, and afterwards devoured.” It is just inthis manner that 
your Lordships, though till now you have kept your purity un- 
defiled in this business of divorce, should yet take care how you 
keep it so for the future. For there are people who begin with 
inviting your Lordships to assist at the marriage ; they next 
will induce you to approve it in your sermons, and at last will 
urge you to write books in its defence. Thus, they first en- 
deavour to deflower, and will not fail to end in devouring you. 
Now, my Lords, though it is not in my power to prevent being 
devoured, yet, with the help of Almighty God, I shall take care 
never to be deflowered.’ 

The time now approached which was to put to the test the 
religious philosophy of Sir Thomas More. The king was not of 
a temper to suffer opposition to his decrees; and even the mere 
passive resistance of such a man as More he felt as a silent re- 
proach to himself, and dreaded as a dangerous example with 
regard to others. More’s sagacity made him sensible of his 
danger; and when the King had declared his resolution to take 
a second wife, in despite of the Court of Rome, Sir Thomas 
could not refrain saying to his son-in-law Roper, ‘God 
grant we may never be put to our oaths on account of these 
matters.’ His presentiment showed itself but too true. On 
the 26th of March, 1534, an act was passed in Parliament, com- 
monly called the Act of Succession, by which ‘ the King’s first 
marriage was declared null and void, as contrary to the laws of 
God and man; the succession was settled on the descendants 
of the King by Anne Boleyn; it was declared high treason to 
disturb the reign of the King by any writing, book, or action, 
or in any of these manners act to the prejudice of the King’s 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, or to that of the children by that 
marriage; and, under the penalty of misprision of treason, 
every subject of the realm was to swear to the validity of this 
act.’ 

The whole clergy of London, but of the laity no one, save 
Sir Thomas More, were ordered to appear before the royal com- 
missioners at Lambeth, to take the oath according to the act. 
On the morning of the 13th of April, before his departure from 
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home, More went to church at Chelsea, confessed himself, and 
took the sacrament, as was his wont before proceeding to an 
important business, Regularly when he went to town, his wife 
atid children accompanied him to his boat: this time he would 
not let them, but drew the wicket after him, and went away, 
accompanied only by Roper and four domestics. He seems to 
have undergone some inward struggle, for he at first was sunk 
in deep meditation ; but, on a sudden, raising his head, he said, 
‘ The Lord be praised, son, the field is won!’ and he appeared 
before the commissioners with the greatest calmness of de- 
meanour. His behaviour will be best seen from his own letter, 
which, some days afterwards, he wrote to his daughter Mar- 
garet from the Tower: it is to be found in page 373 of M. Rud- 
hart’s book. 


‘ After having read the oath and the Act of Succession, I declared 
to their lordships I was far from imputing any blame to the act, and 
its authors, or on the oath, and those who had taken the same; nor 
would I pretend to judge over the conscience of anybody: but the 
oath, as tendered to me, I could not swear, without endangering my 
soul, as it was against my conscience. However, I did not refuse to 
swear to that part of the act relative to the succession.* 

« « We are all very sorry,” answered the Lord Chancellor, (Thomas 
Audley, his successor,) “ for your refusal ; for, indeed, you are the 
first who will not take the oath, which will make his majesty very 
angry with you.” They now showed me a list of names of all those 
who had sworn and signed; but I persisted in my refusal, without 
blaming anybody for having sworn. They now desired me to leave 
the room; but, after a while, having called me back, they again 
showed me the list of names, and again asked me to take the oath, 
I gave exactly the same reply as before. Now their lordships told 
ime it was mere obstinacy from my part, as I could give no reasons 
for my behaviour: but I replied, it was rather for fear of offending 
the King that I did not tell any reasons. However, if the King 
would grant me security not to take them amiss, I was ready to 


* That part of the statute to which Sir Thomas objected is the following (of 
Stat. of the Realm, vol. iii., p.472):—‘The Nobles and Commons of this Realme 
doo therfore moost humbly beseche your Highness that it may please your Magestie, 
that it may be enacted by your Highness, with the assente of the Lords spirituall and 
temporall, and the Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and by the aucto- 
ritie of the same, that the mariage hertofore solempnyzed betwene your Highness and 
the Lady Katherine, being befor lawfull wyff to Prince Arthur, your elder brother, 
which by hym was carnally known, as doth duely appere by sufficient preve in a law- 
full process had and made before, &c., shalbe, by authoritie of this present Parliament, 
defyntyuely, clerely, and absolutely declared, demed, adjudged to be agaynst the lawes 
of Almyghty God, and also accepted, reputed, and taken of noo value ne effecte, but 
utterlie voyde and adnychyled ; and the separacion therof, &c., shal be good ‘and effec. 
tuail to all intentes and purposes, &e. &c.’ 
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write them down ; and if anybody was able to answer them to the 
satisfaction of my conscience, I should take the oath most cheerfully. 
They said, notwithstanding any assurance given by the King, the 
statute would yet remain in force against me. Upon this, I replied, 
if I cannot tell my reasons without danger to myself, it is no obsti- 
nacy not to tell them, Cranmer now began, saying, ‘“‘ You blame 
nobody for having taken the oath; wherefore it appears you are not 
satisfied there is any wrong in swearing it. But that you know for 
certain that it is your duty to be obedient to your liege; therefore 
you are obliged to do off your doubting conscience, which makes 
you refuse the oath, and to betake yourself to the surer path, by 
swearing, in obedience to the will of your king.” 

‘ This unexpected argument from the mouth of so noble a prelate 
surprised me to such a degree, that I was not immediately able to 
make any reply. I only answered, this was one of those cases where 
our conscience forbade us obeying the King. Whatever might be 
the opinion of others, I was not to blame them for it,’ &c. &c. 


More finally persisted in his refusal to take the oath, and 
only declared himself ready to swear to the maintenance of the 
succession, provided he could do so without forswearing himself 
or endangering his conscience. He was therefore found guilty 
of misprision of treason, according to the act, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, the loss of his income, and confiscation 
of all his property, of whatever nature or kind. 

Sir Thomas More was then conveyed to the Tower. In 
prison his chief occupation consisted in the composition of reli- 
gious tracts, such as—Quod pro fide mors fugienda non sit, 
1534; Precatio, ex Psalmis collecta, eod. a.; Expositio pas- 
sionis Christi, conscripta in arce carceris Londinensis, anno 
1535. In this last work, it is remarkable that More was, by 
the greater strictness of his arrest, hindered in proceeding just 
when he had come to the passage, et injecerunt manus in eum. 
At first, however, his family was allowed to see him; and his 
conversations with them all bear the same tone of meekness of 
spirit, independence of mind, and confidence in heaven. When, 
about a month after his imprisonment, his daughter Margaret 
first got leave to see her father, he, after they had prayed to- 
gether, said, ‘ I believe, Margaret, that those who have brought 
me hither think to have given me much pain; but, upon my 
word, my beloved daughter, were it not for the sake of all of 
you, I should long since have confined myself in a place as 
narrow as this—nay, and one narrower still. But as I am come 
here by no act of my own, so I trust God will, in his kindness, 
deliver me of the care for my family, and by his gracious assist- 
ance supply my own absence. I have, indeed, Margaret, no 
; cause 
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cause to think myself in a worse situation here than at my own 
house; nay, it seems to me us if God is now exalting me to be 
his favourite child.’ Of his wife, who had exerted all her elo- 
quence to make him submit to the royal will, he asked, ‘ Well, 
and how long do you believe I may yet have tolive?’ ‘ At 
least twenty years,’ was her reply. ‘ Indeed!’ he said, ‘ if you 
had but said some thousands, it would have been something ; 
and yet that must be a bad merchant who, to gain a thousand 
of years, risks the loss of a whole eternity.’ 

The first act that passed the next session, 1534, was that of 
Supremacy. Though Sir Thomas was still imprisoned, the 
King ordered that he should be asked his opinion concerning it ; 
for which purpose, on the last day of April, 1535, the Secre- 

tary, Thomas Cromwell, accompanied by the Attorney and So- 
licitor-General, and two ‘doctors of law, proceeded to the Tower. 
Sir Thomas, howev er, declined giving any explicit answer. He 
had, he said, already expressed his views to the King in person, 
and now he had divested himself of all thoughts about the 
rights and titles of the King, as well as of the Pope. He was 
his Majesty's faithful subject, and daily prayed for him and his, 
for all his councillors, and the whole kingdom ; but he never 
would meddle again with this business. In this answer he per- 
sisted, though Cromwell observed to him, that the King would 
not be satisfied. Sir Thomas replied, that he would never again 
think of any worldly business: his whole occupation was the 
contemplation of the sufferings of Jesus Christ, and of his own 
departure from this life. 

He was then ordered to retire ; and, when called again, Crom- 
well said, ‘Though you are condemned to imprisonment, yet 
the duty of your allegiance continues, and the King may require 
obedience to his and the Parliament’s decrees. His Majesty is 
gracious to those who submit, but will suffer the laws to take 
their course against those who are refractory. Your behaviour 
encourages others to a like obstinacy.’ ‘To nobody,’ More 
replied, ‘give I an occasion to defend the one or the other opi- 
nion: I persuade nobody; and to nobody give I any advice in 
this matter. But, whatever punishment may be inflicted upon 
me, I cannot act otherwise. I am praying for the King, and all 
in authority under him; no one do I desire to hurt, but wish 
each all happiness. If this may not suffice to preserve my life, 
I do not wish to live any longer. I now am dying already ; and 
since I am arrived here, I esteemed myself so near unto death, 
that I thought to die every hour. But, God be praised, I have 
never been concerned about this, but only whenever the hope 
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of death seemed to disappear. Therefore, my body is at the 
disposal of the King; would to God my death may be useful 
to him!’ 

The King, enraged at the resistance which the Act of Supre- 
macy <a among the lower clergy, in particular from 
the monks, resolved to proceed against them with the utmost 
severity. On the 4th of May, 1535, the priors of three monas- 
teries, and one Reynolds, a monk, were executed for high 
treason, because they had dared to prefer their objections 
against the act before Secretary Cromwell. Care had been 
taken that they were led before the window of Sir Thomas 
More, who, when they passed, was looking out, with his 
daughter Margaret. ‘ Look,’ he said, ‘how gaily these reve- 
rend fathers meet their death, just as if they were going to a 
wedding. Now you may know what difference there is between 
such as really have led an austere and anxious life in the fear of 
the Lord, and those who have passed their time in pleasure and 
revel; for God is looking on their sorrows and sufferings, and 
will net have them remain any longer in this vale of misery and 
injustice, but takes them from hence to the enjoyment of his 
eternal contemplation ; whereas thy sinful father is not deemed 
worthy by Him to arrive so soon to such eternal happiness, but 
is still left in this world, harassed and oppressed by affliction.’ 

On the 3rd of June, 1535, another commission arrived at his 
— It consisted of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 

ord Chancellor, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Wiltshire 
(father to the Queen), and Secretary Cromwell. The latter 
read to More his earlier depositions, and the report made to the 
King. * His Majesty,’ he continued, ‘ was by no means satisfied 
with your answers, and believes your behaviour will occasion 
much disturbance and damage. You are of a refractory and re- 
bellious mind. By your duty of allegiance, you are obliged 
clearly and distinctly to declare, whether that statute respecting 
the King’s supremacy, seems to you to be legally enacted or 
not. It is to ask this from you, and in the name of the King to 
compel you to answer, that these noble persons are now here. 
Either you must acknowledge Henry VIIL. as the lawful head 
of the English church, or you confess your malice against your 
liege lord.’ 

More replied : ‘I can find no malice within me, and therefore 
confess none. As to the matter itself, | can give no other 
answer than that given already. It much grieves me that his 
Majesty thinks thus ill of me, and sorry I am that he should do so 
but fora single day. I trust, however, the day will come, when 
God will make appear my innocence and my fidelity to the King, 
unto 
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unto his Majesty and the whole world; and though this may 
seem to many a one but acool and trifling comfort, because 
the King’s anger might harm me in the mean time, yet I thank 
God that the purity of my conscience is such, that even if the 
King would punish me, 1 yet may remain unharmed, For in 
such a case, a man may lose his head without coming to any 
harm. There is in me no ill-will towards the King; but from 
the beginning of that controversy, I have acted towards him 
with the greatest righteousness, and according to his own com- 
mands. For the first lesson that ever his Grace gave me at m 

coming into his service was, that I should look first unto God, 
and, after God, unto him.’ Again the Chancellor and the Secre- 
tary urged him to give an explicit answer, whether or not he 
assented to the act, as the King might compel him to do by the 
force of the law. ‘I will not deny the power of the King,’ 
answered More, ‘nor presume to determine what he legally 
may do in this case, what not; yetin my opinion this con- 
straint is rather troublesome. If my conscience is against the 
statute—whether or not it really is, I need not declare at pre- 
sent—but Ll am neither speaking nor undertaking anything con- 
trary to it, it seems to me to be very hard that I should be com- 
pelled either to approve it against my conscience and to the 
prejudice of my soul, or to reject it to the sure destruction of 
my body, though in obedience to my conscience. Thus there 
is danger on both sides, and this law like to a two-edged sword.’ 

All further questions insidiously put to him, Sir Thomas 
eluded by declaring positively his resolution never again to dis- 
pute about this matter; and that the law of a single country 
could not be binding with regard to a point of faith, as soon as 
the tenets of the whole of Christendom spoke tothe contrary. At 
length the Commissioners tendered to him an oath, that he 
would truly and sincerely answer to all questions relative to the 
name and person of the King ; but More declined this oath, 
objecting, that he had resolved never again toswearany. They 
now all exclaimed against his obduracy: More, however, was 
resolute in his course, 

Two questions were asked of him: first, whether he had 
seen the act of Parliament concerning the supremacy of the 
King ; second, whether or not this statute seemed to him to be 
legally enacted. ‘The first point he had already confessed; to 
the second he made no ml og and refused every oath. From 


that time he was kept with the greatest strictness, like one who 
was soon to receive his sentence. Mr. Rich, who had recently 
been named Solicitor to the King, was sent to the Tower, to- 
gether with Sir Richard Southwell and Mr, Palmer, to take 
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away from More all his books and writing materials, In con- 
sequence of this harshness, he was compelled to write his letters 
to his family with a coal, on such scraps of paper as he was able 
to collect. 

While the others were occupied with packing the books, Mr, 
Rich insidiously, as afterwards appeared, began a conversation 
with Sir Thomas, hoping that the words, which might escape from 
him, might afterwards be proved against him by Sir Richard 
Southwell and Palmer, ‘ You are,’ he said, ‘ Sir Thomas, a man 
of eminent learning, and particularly versed in the laws of this 
kingdom,—this is universally acknowledged. Give me leave, 
therefore, in friendly intention, to put the following case to you. 
Suppose it had been enacted by Parliament, that the whole 
kingdom should have me for its king, would not you consider 
me as such ?’ ‘ Yes, Sir, I should,’ answered More. ‘ Well, then, 
continued Rich, ‘I shall again suppose it had been enacted, the 
whole kingdom should accept me for the Pope, would not you 
then acknowledge me to be the Pope?’ ‘As to your first ques- 
tion,’ returned More, ‘the Parliament may, indeed, decide in 
affairs of secular princes; but to your second question, I shall 
oppose another one. How, if it was enacted by Parliament, 
that God should not be God; would you, Mr. Rich, say God 
was not God?’ ‘No, that I should not, for no Parliament can 
enact such a law.’ ‘ As little,’ replied More, ‘ may any Parlia- 
ment enact, that the King, asecular prince, shall be the supreme 
head of the church.’ For these words, the truth of which Mr, 
Rich offered to prove, Sir Thomas was indicted for high treason, 
having denied the supremacy of the King. 

On the first of July, 1535, More, after an imprisonment of one 
year, two months, and thirteen days, the severity of which ap- 
peared from his emaciated face and tottering limbs, was carried 
before his judges, consisting of Sir Thomas Audley, Lord 
Chancellor, Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, Sir John Fitz-James, 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir John Baldwin, Sir Richard Leicester, 
Sir John Dort, Sir John Spelman, Sir Walter Luke, and Sir 
Anthony Fitz-Herbert. The act, which was read to him, and by 
which he was impeached for high treason, on account of having 
denied the supremacy of the King, seemed to be artfully con- 
fused and incoherent, in order to overwhelm even his memory ; 
however, he replied to it with his usual clearness and precision, 
dividing it into four points, to which he answered accordingly. 
The first, his having disapproved of the King’s marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, he confessed, but denied that there was any high 
treason in it, and thought the loss of his property, and an impri- 
sonment of fifteen months, a sufficient punishment, The second 
point, 
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point, as to his opinion whether the King was, or was not the 
supreme head of the church of England, about which he had 
already been twice interrogated by the members of the Privy 
Council—this point he contended could not affect him; for as 
he did not enjoy any benefit from the church, so it was imma- 
terial to him whether the statute was enacted legally or not. 
However, he had never spoken or done anything against it, and 
neither this statute nor any law in the world might punish a 
man for his silence. Words and deeds could alone be liable to 
punishment ; God only was the judge of thoughts. The third 
point accused him of having, during his imprisonment, carried 
on a traitorous correspondence with’Bishop Fisher, encouraging 
him, the Bishop, to resistance against the statute. He might 
demand, he said, the production of these letters ; but as they 
were said to have been burnt, he would tell all about them. He 
had been asked by the Bishop, what answer he, Sir Thomas, 
had in his examinations given with regard to the supremacy. 
To tis he had replied, and God was his witness that this was 
the vhole truth. But he had made up his mind in obedience 
to the dictates of his own conscience, and thus he begged him, 
the Bishop, to do likewise. As to the fourth point, which ac- 
cused him of having compared the statute to a two-edged sword, 
contending, at the same time, that as Bishop Fisher had made 
use of a similar expression, it was clear they had colluded 
together, he could only answer for himself, that his comparison 
had been a conditional one, as he had merely alleged, that if 
there was danger on both sides, as well in assenting to or dis- 
senting from the law, it might well be compared to a two-edged 
sword, and he had only complained of the hardship of its being 
used against him. What the Bishop had said he did not know, 
and any similarity of expression could only prove the similarity 
of their situation. He concluded with solemnly asserting, that 
he had never, at any time, or to any body, spoken a word 
against the statute, though his Majesty might have been told to 
the contrary. 

Mr. Rich now offered his evidence, that Sir Thomas had ex- 
pressly, in the conversation had with him in the Tower, denied 
the supremacy of the King, and was sworn accordingly. Quite 
astonished at such audacity, Sir Thomas thus addressed the court : 

‘If, my Lords, I were a man who disregarded an oath, | 
would not now be obliged here to appear before you as a pri- 
soner; and if that oath, which you, Mr. Rich, have just now 
sworn, be true, I pray to God he may never let me see his face ; 
what I should certainly not say if it was otherwise, though I 
could gain the whole world by it.’ 


Upon 
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Upon this, having related the whole matter according to the 
truth, he turned to Rich ; ‘ and, indeed, Mr. Rich,’ he said, ‘ lam 
more concerned for your perjury than for my own situation, 
You may know, that neither { myself, nor, to my knowledge, 
any one else, thinks so well of your integrity, that any man of 
common prudence may confide to you matters of such import- 
ance. You know that since a long time, and indeed from your 
first youth till the present hour, 1 am acquainted with your con- 
duct and behaviour, as we have long dwelt in the same parish ; 
and you must own that you were always thought to be a man 
of a light tongue, a great gamester, and of no very good repute, 
either there, or at your lodgings in the Temple. Can your 
lordships, therefore, think it probable that I should in so im- 
portant a matter have acted thus inconsiderately, to confide 
myself to Mr. Rich, a man of whose veracity and honour I 
think so very lightly as your lordships have heard just now? 
That I should have disclosed to this Mr. Rich alone my secret 
thoughts about the supremacy, while | declined to doso to his 
Majesty himself and the Royal Councillors? I leave it to the 
judgment of your lordships whether this evidence may find any 
credit.’ 

The intention of supporting the evidence of Mr. Rich by that 
of Sir Richard Southwell and Mr. Palmer was likewise frus- 
trated, as these declared they had been too much occupied with 
the packing of the books to attend to the conversation of Mr. 
Rich with the prisoner. Notwithstanding this, Sir Thomas 
More was found guilty. ‘The Chancellor, however, before pro- 
ceeding to sentence, thought fit to consult the Chief Justice, 
who, with a salvo to his own conscience, replied: Gentlemen, 
all, by St. Gilian, 1 must needs confess, if the statute is not 
illegal, then the indictment and condemnation are well founded 
in law. Upon which the Lord Chancellor pronounced the fol- 
lowing sentence: that Sir Thomas More should, by William 
Kingston the Sheriff, be led back by land to the Tower, from 
thence be drawn on a sledge through the city of London to 
Tyburn, there be hanged till he was half dead, then be taken 
off alive, his pudenda cut off, his belly ripped open, his bowels 
burnt, his four quarters be fixed on the gates of the city, and his 
head on London Bridge. 

After this sentence was pronounced upon him, More, with a 
fearless and composed countenance, replied, ‘ Well, 1 am now 
condemned; whether justly or not, God knows. And now, to 
relieve my conscience, I shall tell freely what I think about that 
law: when I perceived the intention of the King to enquire 
whence the power of the Pope was derived, I confess to have 
VOL. V.—NO, x. 2 laboured 
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laboured for seven years in order to come at the truth ; and in 
not one single book of learned men, and approved by the church, 
have I been able to find that a lay person was, or could be, the 
head of the Church.’ Again the judges offered him a favour- 
able hearing, if he had something else to say in his defence ; 
but he gently replied, ‘I have nothing to add. Only this! 
Whereas St. Paul the Apostle, as the Acts tell us, was present 
at, and had voted for, the death of the first martyr, Stephen, 
guarding the clothes of those who stoned him to death, and they 
yet are both now as saints in heaven, and are friends in all 
eternity, so I trust, and will heartily pray, that, though your 
lordships were my judges on earth, we 72 may meet joyfully 
in heaven for an eternal happiness, God keep you, and, before 
all, the King my master, and grant him faithful councillors.’ 

When More was led out of the court, the first with whom he 
met was his son, who threw himself at his feet and asked his 
blessing. But, the bitterest pang was yet to come. At the 
Tower his daughter Margaret awaited his arrival. When she 
saw him she pierced the multitude and the armed guards, flew 
into the arms of her father, and covered him with kisses. Oh, 
my father !’ were the only words she was able to utter. Col- 
lecting all his firmness, Sir Thomas gently raised her, gave her 
his blessing, and tried to comfort her. * What I have to suffer, 
my dear child,’ he said, ‘ even if innocently, is by the will of 
God. He knows my heart. Submit, therefore, to his will, 
and bear my loss with patience.’ She then went from him, but 
having walked a few paces, again returned, and embraced 
and kissed him. More spoke not a word; but while he endea- 
voured to look composed, the tears rolled down his cheeks. 
John, too, came to receive the last blessing of his father. At 
last Margaret departed with a broken heart. The whole crowd, 
and even the guards, were melted at the sight, and wept. 

Thus More had overcome the severest task, and he now pre- 
pared for his approaching end—if, indeed, we can say so of a 
man whose whole life consisted in nothing else. On the 5th 
of July, the fourth day after his condemnation, he, with a coal, 
wrote the last letter to his daughter. It is as follows :— 


* Oure Lorde blesse you, good daughter, and youre good husbande, 
and youre lyttle boye, and all yours, and all my chyldren, and all my 
godde-chyldren, and all oure frendes. Recommende me, whan you 
maye, to my good daughter Cicily, whom I beseche oure Lorde to 
cumforte. And I sende her my blessing, and to all her chyldren, 
and praye her to praye for me. I sende her an handkercher: and 
God cumforte my good sonne her husbande. My good daughter 
Daunce hathe his picture in parchemente, that you delivered me from 
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my ladye Coniers, her name is on the backe side. Shewe her that I 
hartelye praye her, that you maye sende it in my name to her agayne, 
for a token from me to praye for me, I lyke spesiall well Dorothy 
Coly ; I praye you be good unto her. I woulde wytte whether this 
be she that you wrote me of. If not, yet I praye you be good to the 
tother, as you maye, in her affliccion, and to my good daughter 
Joone Aleyn too, Geve her, I praye you, some kynde aunswere, for 
she sued hither to me this day to praye you be good to her. I com- 
ber you, good Margaret, much, but I woulde be sory if it shoulde 
be any longer than tomorrow. For it is St. Thomas even, and the 
utas of St. Peter; and therefore tomorrow long I to go to God; it 
were a day very mete and convenient for me. I never liked youre 
manner toward me better, than whan you kissed me laste; for I 
love when daughterly love and deere charitye hath no leysure to loke 
to worldlye curtesy. Farewell, my deere chylde, and praye for me, 
and I shall for you and all youre frendes, that we maye merelye mete 
in heaven, I thanke you for youre grete cost. I sende now my good 
daughter Clement her algorisme stone, and I sende her and my 
godde-sonne, and all her’s, Goddes blessing and myne. I praye you, 
at time convenient, recommende me to my good sonne John More, I 
liked wel his naturall fashion. Oure Lorde blesse hym and hys good 
wyfe, my loving daughter, to whom I praye hym to be good, as he 
hathe great cause: and that if the lande of myne come to hys 
hande, he breake not my wyll concernynge hys sister Daunce. And 
our Lorde blesse Thomas and Austen, and all that they shall have.’ 


There were, however, still some persons who endeavoured to 
make Sir Thomas comply with the wishes of the King. ‘Tired 
with their importunities, he mentioned before one of these 
creatures he had changed his mind. The courtier, full of joy 
to have succeeded in what neither the King nor the council 
could bring about, hastened to court with the news; but was 
ordered immediately to return to the Tower, in order to know 
in what Sir Thomas had changed his mind. ‘ At first,’ was 
the answer, ‘ I had thought of shaving my beard before going 
to my execution, but Iam now resolved that my beard shall 
share the fate of my head.’ When he was told the King, from 
special grace, had altered the dreadful punishment of high trea- 
son into that of decapitation, he replied, ‘ God preserve all mine 
from such special grace !’ 

Early on the morning of the 6th July, Sir Thomas Pope, an 
intimate friend of More’s, came to announce to him that he 
was to be executed on that day, that he might prepare for his 
end, ‘ I thank you heartily,’ said More, ‘for your good tidings. 
I was always obliged to his Majesty for the favours and places 
of honour he bestowed upon me. Now, believe me, I am still 
more obliged to him for having sent me here, where I had suf- 
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ficient leisure and occasion to prepare myself for my last end ; 
and, by God, for nothing do I owe him more thanks than for 
having so speedily delivered me of the troubles of this world.’ 
His friend still told him, that it was the royal will he should 
abstain from all harangue to the people before his execution. 
‘It is well you inform me of this,’ answered Sir Thomas, ‘ for 
I had purposed to speak some words on the occasion, though 
nothing that might offend his Majesty or any body else. But 
I shall willingly obey the commands of my master, and I only 
beseech you, good Mr. Pope, to obtain from his Majesty that 
my daughter Margaret may assist at my burial.’ ‘ The King,’ 
replied Pope, ‘ is content that your wife and children, and your 
other friends, be at liberty to assist at it.” ‘ Oh, how much am 
I obliged to his Majesty for taking my poor burial in his gracious 
consideration!’ He then, with many tears, took leave of Sir 
Thomas Pope: ‘ Be comforted,’ he said, ‘ I trust to God we 
shall once meet again;’ and in order to cheer his friend by 
his own example, ne composedly observed, ‘ Indeed, I do not 
perceive any dangerous ‘symptoms: our patient could have 
lived still many a day, if such had been the pleasure of the 
King.’ 

At nine in the morning he was led from the Tower. His 
beard was long, his face pale and emaciated, his eyes often 
turned to heaven ; in his hands he bore a red crucifix. When 
he passed the house of some pious woman, she came to offer 
him a cup of wine; but he refused it with the words, Christ 
drank not wine, but vinegar and gall.’ Another woman pursued 
him, asking for the papers she had left in his hands as Lord 
Chancellor ; ‘ Good woman,’ More told her, ‘ have but patience 
for one hour, and you shall see how the King will deliver me 
from the care of your papers as of all other things.’ By a 
third woman he was even reproached for having wronged her by 
his judgment as Chancellor ; ‘ 1 remember your cause very 
well,’ he said, ‘ but if I had still to decide it, I should not 
judge otherwise.’ 

Arrived at the foot of the scaffold, he turned to one of the 
sheriff’s officers, begging his assistance in ascending it, adding, 
‘For my descent I shall take care myself.’ As he was for- 
bidden to harangue the people, he desired them to pray for him, 
declaring he died a faithful subject to the King, in the true 
Catholic faith. Upon this he knelt down, and prayed with 
great fervency. Having finished his devotion, he cheerfully 
rose, and, embracing the executioner, who had begged his 
pardon, he said, ‘ Thou wilt to-day do me the greatest service 
that is in the power of man, Have courage, and do not fail to 
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perform thy office; my neck is very short, therefore take care 
how thou strikest, that thou acquit thyself honourably.’ 

When the executioner was about to muffle his head, ‘ that 
will I do myself,’ he said, and tied the neckcloth round his eyes. 
Laying his head upon the block, he desired the executioner to 
stay one moment till he had put aside his beard, as that had 
committed no treason—and with one stroke the head was 
severed from the body. 


Art. VI.—Las Comedias de Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca. 
Por Juan Jorge Keil. ‘Tomos primero y secundo. Leip- 
sique, 1827, 1828. 


rPFXHE drama of Spain, arising out of the same state of society 

and manners as her poetry, presents to us the same cha- 
racteristic features of Gothic chivalry and Arabian romance ; is 
modified by the same circumstances of international inter- 
course ; and, like the latter, is also marked by two distinct 
periods—the first an age of barbarous grandeur, and the second 
the perfection of the romantic style, when Lope de Vega and 
Calderon embellished it with all the grace and sublimity of 
which it was susceptiple ;—in its infancy nurtured by the people, 
and in its maturity and decline the favourite of kings and courts. 
Rejecting the conventional rules of the Greek and Latin stages, 
on which Ferreira in Portugal, and Trissino and Ruccelai in 
Italy, had framed their works; those officers, who, during the 
Italian wars of Charles the Fifth, witnessed, at the Court of 
Ferrara, and elsewhere, the comedies of Ariosto and Macchia- 
velli, perhaps possessing, like our own great dramatist, but small 
Latin and less Greek, desired to have something of their own 
resembling those compositions, without dreaming of the study 
or imitation of the ancients. Hence their drama acquired a 
noble and chivalrous character, which, if not formed in obe- 
dience to the laws of literary jurisconsults, at least preserves a 
more independent and original spirit. Hence, too, the contrast 
between the tameness of the Italian and the native genius of 
the Spaniard,—the eternal mythology of the Greeks, and the 
more interesting materials drawn from the history and feelings 
of Christian ages. 

On perusing their works, we are struck with the want of some 
piece of commanding merit, to which we might at once refer, 
as displaying the genius of the Spanish people, and which might 
stand a comparison with the masterpieces of other nations. No 
celebrated tragedy, (for it is by tragedies more than by “— 
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dies that the drama of any nation is appreciated,) developing 
those universal passions which make the whole world akin. As 
it is evident that many of their early poets had the requisite 
powers, a spirit of intense nationality, and lived in an age when 
the imagination predominated over rules, it is only to be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that their powers were dissipated 
by their great fertility. It would seem as if they never thought 
of acquiring a lasting reputation or superiority over their rivals 
by one grand effort of thought, but rather by a multiplicity of 
loose works, which reduce their merit merely to that of inge- 
nious novel-writers. This, however, might also depend upon 
what was then considered by the public as the scope and ten- 
dency of the stage. Their plays were too often the labour but 
of a few days, sometimes even of a few hours ; and, seduced by 
the advantage of a language in which almost every person could 
versify, and the prospect of speedy rémuneration, it was not 
surprising that they should have preferred the fleeting breath of 
popular applause to the criticism of their more learned contem- 
porarics, or the judgment of posterity. It was not until a na- 
tional style of comedy had become firmly established, that Cal- 
deron, Moreto, Solis, and others, turned their genius to the 
composition of plays of more purity, more invention, and exhi- 
biting more correct copies of manners. Among that variety 
there will be found much invention, noble and refined senti- 
ments, characters marked with force and sustained with dignity, 
happy situations, well-managed surprises, and a rapid succession 
of incidents, that never permits the attention of the spectator 
to languish for a moment. Such are the beauties which the 
comedies of those illustrious poets offer to us, from whose spoils 
the Cid, Geolier de Soi-méme, Le Menteur, and so many other 
works, were brought from the heart of Castile to shine on the 
French boards; and from whom Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Dryden, in England, extracted so much of what 
is excellent in their dramatic works. The last age includes the 
termination of the Austrian and the commencement of the 
French rule, the period of the greatest degradation of Spain in 
politics, and of her greatest abasement in literature. That flame 
of imagination which, during a century, had given her so many 
poets, was now extinct, and those who came after no longer 
possessed the same enthusiasm or brilliancy, Then sprung up 
a crowd of parasites, similar to the opera-writers and court- 
flatterers of Louis XIV., and the ignoble race of our own second 
Charles, of whose name or works the world has no renown. 
As their poets, debarred from the more noble subjects of the 
muse, and contrasting the beauty of external nature in a 
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smiling, glowing land, with the moral deformity of man, found 
a vent to their feelings by ranging in the Armida gardens of 
romance, and by clothing the pastoral life with the charms of 
an ideal Arcadia, (even as Guido traced an angel-beauty from 
the coarse features of a rustic,)—or were obliged to content 
themselves with singing, in long obscure canzonis, the incom- 
parable ‘beauty of their mistresses, and their own intolerable 
martyrdom ; in like manner, their dramatists were reduced by 
a similar necessity to recur to an ideal world, and to the hurry 
and excitement of romantic, though unnatural, incidents—and 
this was all that was demanded of them by their hearers. Since 
the discovery of America, luxury and effeminacy had made rapid 
progress, and the ancient virtues had disappeared; the age of 
chivalry was gone; a customary indulgence in gratifications had 
rendered the taste more lively, the imagination more craving ; 
and an + mere people, living under an ardent sky, desired 
to have pleasure at will, wherever they had nothing to dread 
from the king or the grand inquisitor. It was in this disposition 
the Spaniards now visited their theatres ; and the most inge- 
nious and captivating works could not satisfy their taste, if they 
did not intoxicate their imagination by a succession of brilliant 
and varied scenes, and offer to their minds a strong excitement, 
without disturbing them with the recollection of any sort of 


principle or method—any rule or law. On that stage, every 
regularity seemed tiresome, even that of beauty itself. 

As no history which we could presume to give of the national 
drama could equal, either in interest or authority, the description 
presented by Cervantes, in the preface to his Comedies, we shall 
make no apology for laying the words of it before our readers. 


‘Gentle reader,’ says he, ‘ you must pardon me, if, in this pro- 
logue, you see me depart a little from my usual modesty. Some 
time ago, I happened to be in a society of my friends, where they 
treated of comedies, and things relating to them. This subject was 
discussed with so much subtlety and learning, that it seemed to me 
they arrived at perfection. They spoke also of him who, first of all 
in Spain, drew Comedy from her swaddling-clothes, and dressed 
her in pomp and magnificence. As the eldest of the company, I 
said that I remembered hearing the great Lope de Rueda, a man 
equally famous for his acting and intelligence. He was born at 
Seville, and by trade a gold-beater. He was admirable in pastoral 
poetry, in which style no one surpassed him, either before or since. 
Although I could not then judge of the goodness of his verses, being 
a child, there still abide some of them in my memory, which, on 
reviewing in this my ripe age, I find not unworthy of their reputa- 
tion. In the time of this celebrated Spaniard, all the furniture ofa 
comedian was held in one sack, and consisted of four white —<_ 
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herd’s pelisses, garnished with gilt copper; four beards, and false 
heads of hair; and four crooks, more or less. The comedies were 
only conversations, like eclogues, between two or three swains and 
shepherdesses, embellished and prolonged by two or three inter- 
medes, with negroes, clowns, and Biscayans. This same Lope made 
these four parts with all the excellence and truth imaginable. In 
those days there were no wings to the stage, no combats of Moors 
and Christians on foot and horseback, no figures which arose, or 
seemed to arise, from the centre of the earth, by means of the trap- 
door of the stage; and that was formed by a few benches and 
planks, which raised it about four palms above the ground. One 
did not then see, descending from the heavens, angels, or souls 
borne upon clouds. All the ornament of the theatre was an old rug, 
sustained by cords from one side to the other, which separated the 
tiring-room from the scene. Behind it were placed the musicians, 
who sung, without guitar, some old romance or so. Lope de Rueda 
died, and, on account of his celebrity and excellence, was interred 
between the two choirs, in the great church of Cordova, in the same 
spot where that iamous clown, Luis Lope, lies buried. Naharro, a 
native of Toledo, succeeded him, and made himself celebrated above 
all others for the character of a foolish, cowardly intermeddler. He 
increased the decorations of the comedies, and changed the sack for 
the dresses into coffers and chests, and brought on the scene, the 
music, which, prior to that time, sung behind the curtain, and also 
deprived the farce-players of their beards; for, till his day, no one 
acted without them. He wished that all should show themselves 
with uncovered batteries, except those who were to play the parts of 
old men, or to change their visages. Naharro invented scenes, clouds, 
thunder, lightning, challenges, and battles; but nothing of all this 
was carried to the perfection which we see now-a-days, (and it is here 
that I may be permitted to depart from the limits of my modesty,) at 
a time when we see acted on the theatres of Madrid, ‘ The Captives of 
Algiers,’ which I composed, the ‘ Numantia,’ and the * Naval Battle.’ 
It is there that I ventured to reduce comedies of five acts, of which 
they had formerly consisted, into four. I was the first who represented 
the imaginations and secret workings of the soul, and brought forth 
images of morality on the stage, with the universal applause of spec- 
tators. In that time I composed from twenty to thirty comedies, which 
were all acted without the public throwing at the actors cucumbers 
or oranges, or any of those things which the spectators launch at the 
heads of bad comedians. They followed their career without hisses, 
confusion, or clamour. I began to occupy myself with other affairs, 
abandoned the pen and the stage, and thereupon appeared that pro- 
digy of nature, Lope de Vega, who bore away the comic diadem. 
He subjected and reduced to his dominion all the farce writers, filled 
the world with comedies, agreeable, happily arranged, and in so 
great profusion, that those which he has written are not contained 
in ten thousand leaves, and, wonderful to tell, he has seen them all 
acted, or at least has Leen assured that they were. If all those writers 
who wished to share his glory were to unite their works together, 

they 
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they would not have written the half of what he has composed alone. 
Notwithstanding this, as God does not accord all things to all men, 
one cannot cease to esteem the works of Doctor Ramon, who was the 
greatest labourer after the great Lope; the ingenious intrigues of 
the Licentiate Michael Sanchez; the gravity of the Doctor Mira de 
Amescua, who does so much honour to our country; the sagacity 
and prodigious invention of the Canon Tarraga; the sweetness of 
Guillen de Castro; the finesse of Aguilar; the noise, pageantry, 
and grandeur of the comedies of Louis de Guevara; the subtle wit 
of Antonio de Galarza, whose pieces are written in prov incial jargon ; 

and, finally, the lovecheats of Gaspar de Avila—for all these, and 


some others, have assisted the great Lope in the creation of his 
theatre.’ 


The Spaniards have freed themselves from the law of the 
unities, which the French follow on their theatre. The latter 
require, that a piece, whether comic or tragic, should exhibit 
one principal action alone, and that this action should take 
place within the term of twenty-four hours, and in one place, 
or, as their great critic has expressed it, 

* Qu’en un lieu, qu’en un jour, un seul fait accompli, 
Tienne jusqu’a la fin, le théAtre rempli.’ 

This rule has appeared to the former too circumscribed, and 
they have accordingly opened a more extensive field in their 
works, where a single play often contains the whole life of a 
man; the scene in the first act being in France, in the second 
in Italy, and the third on the coast of Africa. The neglect of 
the unities is not the only point in which they differ. The 
French prefer plays of character, and the Spaniards despise 
them ; the former, subjects that are simple and little charged 
with incidents—at Madrid it was quite the reverse. To omit 
nothing which can assist in giving a complete idea of the Spa- 
nish theatre, we add, that princes and nobles, buffoons and 
priests, angels and demons, virtues and vices, in short, all real 
and imaginary beings figure there, and are sometimes assembled 
in the same piece. The word * comedy,’ in the language of 
that theatre, means something far different from that which was 
ralled comedy among the Greek and Romans, and in the 

greatest part of modern Europe. It isa generic name, under 

which is comprehended various kinds of dramatic compositions, 
which, though in reality neither tragedies nor comedies, are, 
nev ertheless, conceived and executed in the same spirit. The 
principle of modern and ancient comedy is satire; that of the 
Spanish is quite different. We must seek this principle, says 
Bouterwek, in compositions, where an imagination, daring and 
irregular, has blended truth with interesting fiction, without 
dreaming 
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dreaming of separating the sad from the gay scenes—the grief 
from the laughter. In a word, the Spanish comedy, in its 
* fond,’ is a‘dramatic novel ; and in the same way as there are 
tragical and lively novels, historical novels, and novels alto- 
gether of imagination, so, in the Spanish comedy, there are as 
many directions given to the dramatic interest. In these 
plays, as in romances, princes and potentates are not more out 
of place than grooms or fops, and, if the plot demands it, no- 
thing prevents these different personages from figuring in it at 
the same time. Satire, in this species of comedy, is only an 
accessory, which the poet may either introduce or exclude as 
he pleases—delineation of character is not more essential with 
him; and the strangest mingling of scenes—burlesque and 
touching, mean and pathetic—is not at all at variance with the 
spirit of his piece: for, provided it interests, it matters little 
of what nature is the excitement; the only object is to amuse ; 
but it amuses in another manner than the comedy, which has 
for its end the satire of vices and follies, In the comedies of 
the sword and cloak, (so called, because the characters were 
drawn from the fashionable world, as it was then constituted, 
and dressed in the costume of the times,) the most licentious 
gallantries, coloured by a slight decency, feebly upheld by 
honour, never by ideas of morality, are their essence. If the 
poet paints lively passions, these are precipitated towards 
their conclusion with a vehemence truly Spanish. If he paints 
them soft and sentimental, they are thsuliccable in tirades full 
of languor, and a play upon words full of affectation. ‘ L’amour 
excuse tout,’ was then the favourite maxim of the better ranks 
of society, and the characters of Lope de Vega, both men and 
women, behave in conformity with this rule. ‘Treacheries, and 
the most scandalous devices, abound in these plays on the 
slightest occasion; men of condition draw their swords, and 
even murders are regarded but as episodical events. The plays 
of Lope are not more removed from the perfection of the ro- 
mantic than of the classic style, and it could not be otherwise 
from the unexampled celerity with which he wrote; but by 
traits of a superior talent, as well as by his wonderful fecun- 
dity, he impressed a new character on his theatre. His works 
are all unfinished, but almost always display some spark of 
genius, and, at times, sentiments inode noble and chival- 
rous. Inthe ‘ Discreta Venganza,’ a fine scene occurs between 
the hero of the play and his enemies, who have prevailed on 
the king to sign an order for his arrest, which may serve as an 
example of his best passages. The discourse of Don Juan is 
full of dignity and discretion. 


* JUAN. 
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_— obedience to the royal mandate, 

or do I grieve to Jose my sovereign’s favour ; 
For of mine innocence I rest assured. 
Like Joseph, crown’d with honour from this prison 
Shall I come forth ;—dué that I cannot tell thee, 
Noble Ramiro !—words which I did meditate— 
You understand me? 

Ramiro. All things terminate ; 
And this captivity will have an end. 
Then, should’st thou seek an answer, thou wilt ever 
At thy disposal find me. 

I accept 

That word, and make it now my consolation. 
This is no time to treat of a defiance, 
When thou perforce must render up thy sword ;— 
Nor is it, methinks, bath’d in the African blood 
So deeply, as to cause fear or remorse 
In breasts of cavaliers such as Ramiro. 
Vasco d’ Acuha! I do ne’er lose heart 
At fortune’s crosses and adversities : 
But much I marvel, that I see you three 
Building ambitious hopes upon my fall, 
Because you have discovered that your king 
Is but a mortal, and may be deceived. 
Albeit ye saw with envy my advancement, 
This sword I give you. Well ye know it all: 
In Coymbra and the Algarves hath it served, 
If not in Africa.—But wherefore weary me 
In yielding satisfaction to your rage! 
Take it ;—and be ye certain, for this wrong 
Dearly ye shall account. 

Nuno. Were’t not the bonds, 
Thou would’st not speak so proudly. 

JuAN, Nuno, friend! 
Less rigour ! 

Ramiro. Guards advance ! 

JUAN. Tello! 

TELLO, Seiior ! 

Juan. Mark what hath passed!’ 


Even the traitors of the Spanish stage are never the cowards 
of the Italian. The character of Nufio’s sarcasm will be re- 
marked in reproaching Juan with taking advantage—not that 
he is the stronger but the weaker a It could only be 
mye in the mouth of a man extremely sensitive as to his 
xonour. And yet the ‘ Discreet Vengeance ’ is effected by the 


same dishonourable means as the injury: Juan causes some 
false letters to fall into the king’s hands, by means of which 
his 
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his enemies appear guilty of the crimes which they had laid to 
his charge ! 

But to give a more perfect acquaintance with his writings, we 
shall adopt the method usually followed, of extracting from his 
inexhaustible store the plot of one of his pieces, composed from 
the same story as Shakspeare’s Ztomeo and Juliet. It begins 
as follows :— 

Romeo and Anselmo, two young cavaliers of the faction of 
the Montagues, appear in a street of Verona, before the palace 
of Antonio, chief of the Capulets, discoursing of a feast which 
is going on within. There is a ball and concert, and the sounds 
of the violins are heard. Romeo manifests a strong desire to 
enter, but his friend dissuades him from it, remonstrating on the 
temerity of such an action. ‘ You are not ignorant,’ adds he, 
‘that an implacable hatred separates for ever the Montagu. 
and Capulets,—en hereditary hatred, which we feel in our 
cradles, nd is envenomed more and more by age; and a hun- 
dred times our mutual discords have bathed in blood the plains 
of Verona. What project do you meditate? How will you 
excuse yourself to your father, for having entered a house which 
he abhors? Besides, you run to throw yourself into the hands 
of your most cruel enemies, whom you have reason to fear will 
deprive you of life.’ ‘My dear Anselmo,’ replies Romeo, 
‘ deign for once to lose sight of your prudence, and grant me 
this mark of friendship. I feel a supernatural transport urging 
me to enter the house of Antonio. Doubtless this ball will 
have assembled all the principal dames of their party, and we 
shall behold and admire them. I augur to myself some good 
from it; for it seems heaven has taken the pains to divide her 
gifts between their faction and ours. The Montagues have ever 
produced men of incomparable valour; and among the Capulets 
we have always seen dames of such ravishing beauty, that 
Nature seems to have stolen their die from the seraphs. O, that 
love would come and end our quarrels! how happy would Ve- 
rona be !—the most flourishing cities in the world would have 
cause to envy her!’ Anselmo, after much reluctance, yields to 
his caprice; and being now resolved, they mask themselves for 
their greater safety, and enter. ‘The scene changes. It is now 
a spacious and magnificent garden, where there is seen a number 
of dames and cavaliers, variously dispersed. A band of musi- 
cians appear in the back ground, and from time to time sound 
a few chords on their instruments. In a word, itis the picture 
of a grand ‘bal champétre ;’ and this ball is in the house of 
Antonio. While a few masks amuse themselves with dancing, 
Octavio, the son of Teobaldo, pays his respects to Julia, the 

daughter 
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daughter of Antonio. These two old men, who are heads of 
the Capulets, advance on the stage, and display their joy at 
seeing their children so pleased with each other, as they intend 
to unite them in marriage. But affairs do not proceed alto- 
gether as they wish. Octavio loves Julia; but she is content 
with answering his protestations with cool politeness. Anselmo 
and Romeo enter, and mix with the company. The extreme 
beauty of Julia strikes the attention of the latter, who regards 
her with looks of admiration: he is troubled; and, no longer 
aware of his actions, takes off his mask. Antonio instantly 
recognises him, but is persuaded by Teobaldo to conceal his 
anger. During their dialogue, Julia and Romeo eye each other 
tenderly. ‘The lady says, in admiring the cavalier, ‘If ever 
Love descended among men, he assumed the air and counte- 
nance of this unknown. What trouble invades my spirits? 
Ah! it is Love himself, who comes to drive peace from my 
heart!’ On the other part, Romeo exclaims, ‘ Wherefore am J 
of the blood of Montague? Would it have cost heaven more 
to have made me a Capulet ?’ 

Imperceptibly, the confusion which reigns in the assembly 
allows him to join the lady, and make his declaration. While 
she listens without anger, Octavio interrupts their conversation. 
Julia slips a ring into her lover’s hand, and grants him a meet- 


ing in the garden for the following night. As the day draws to 
a close, the company separate. All the actors depart, and there 
remain only Julia and her maid, Celia, on the stage. 


‘Jutta. But how did he venture to enter this house ? 

Cexia, Truly, madam, with great risk. 

Juma. Ah, Romeo, Romeo! what was thy design? why show 
thyself in such a dangerous place? My father will think you came 
to brave him. I tremble for thy life. Oh, heavens, how I love thee! 

Ceuta. How, Sefiora! guard your heart better. Consider, the 
consequences of such an attachment could only be unfortunate for 
you. 

Jutia. But how to disengage me! Must I pass in his mind for 
one without faith or honour ? 

Ceuia. Such consideration to a stranger is useless. 

Jutta. But I have given him a ring. 

Ceuia. An innocent gallantry, which might escape in a day of joy. 

Juuua. But— 

Cea. How, another but, madam ? 

Juuia. Celia, do not vex me; he will come to speak this night 
in the garden: I have promised to meet him. 

Cetia. Do not go—his pride will be offended, and you will see 
him no more. "Tis the only way to cure your wound speedily. 

Jus. You are right. Now that I know [ ought to avoid him, 

I feel 
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I feel that a second interview would only wound my honour, and 
deprive me of the little tranquillity left. To-morrow thou shalt 
seek him, aad tell him from me, that the blood whence he is sprung 
places insurmountable barriers between us, and that I beseech him 
not to approach our mansion. 

Cea. I will obey; for, frankly, I was in pain to see you take 
such pleasure in his conversation. 

Jutia. Why, then, did you not tell me that he was the son of 
Frabicio ? 

Cena. His servant seated himself near me, and I had some 
inclination to listen to him. 

Juuia. The servant of Romeo? 

Cena. Yes, Sefiora; and I swear to you, if the master has 
attractions, the servant does not want for merit also. 

Juuia. Endeavour ,by means of this man, to know if Romeo 
loves any other lady a this city. 

Ceura. What can it matter to you ?—you have resolved to banish 
him from your thoughts. 

Juuia. I had forgotten. But, after all, what harm can it do to 
inquire if he has paid his homage elsewhere ? 

Cevia. Why give yourself the trouble, since he is not for you? 
Permit him to love whom he pleases. 

Jura. Leave me! thou tormentest me. If I wish him not to 
love any other one, is it for you to oppose it ? 

Crevia, That were most unjust, truly. 

Juxia. Still impertinent. 

Ceuta, (Aside.) She grows angry—Madam, will you please to 
enter ? 

Juuu. No! 

Ceuia. But what do you here? 

Jutia. Nothing. 

Cxetia, O that Romeo might become— 

Juuia, What? 

Ceusa. Your spouse. 

Juuia. Do not you see it is a thing impossible ? 

Ceisa. Love hath done greater miracles. 

Jura. You jest, Celia; and yet, in deceiving, you please me. 
When once we give way to our tenderness, the true way not to irri- 
tate us, is to speak according to our fancy.’ 


At night, Romeo scales the walls of Antonio’s garden, and 
persuades her to a secret marriage. Their happiness is inter- 
rupted by the death of Julia’s cousin, Octavio, in a brawl: he 
falls by the hand of Romeo, who is banished, in consequence, 
by the Duke, and departs, after a tender scene with his lady, to 
his exile. During his absence, Antonio presses his daughter to 
accept the hand of the Count Paris, to whom he dispatches an 
esquire, with a letter, announcing his intention, The messenger 


finds 
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finds the Count with Romeo in the outskirts of the city, where 
the latter had been saved by the former from an ambuscade of 
the Capulets, into which he had fallen. After reading the letter, 
Paris hands it to his companion, upon whom it makes a violent 
impression, as he imagines he has been already forgotten by 
Julia. The Count takes the road to Verona, after protesting 
that he will always be his friend, notwithstanding the alliance 
he is about to contract with the Capulets. In the scene which 
follows, Romeo abandons himself to all that grief and despair 
can suggest, in a speech which would not be misplaced in the 
mouth of Orlando the Furious; and at length bends his steps 
towards Ferrara, with the design of finding a new mistress, to 
console him for the infidelity of Antonio’s daughter. 

In the last act, the unhappy Julia, no longer able to with- 
stand the commands of her father, to avoid the hated marriage, 
swallows poison. 

The scene changes, and discovers a scene in Ferrara, where 
two cavaliers, named Rutilio and Fernando, are giving a seren- 
ade to a dame of that city, called Sylvia, who appears but once 
in the play, and that only at the window. The personages of 
this scene are quite episodical, and are bound by no interest to 
the Montagues and Capulets. Lope de Vega has merely intro- 
duced them for the purpose of giving his hero an opportunity of 
seeking his revenge. The morning begins to break, Romeo 
draws near, and the two cavaliers and their musicians retire, for 
no other reason than because the poet ordains it. The young 
Montague pays a few compliments to Sylvia, but in a tone and 
manner which betray how absent are his thoughts from the 
object of his flattery. He is interrupted by the sudden arrival 
of his friend Anselmo, who narrates the tale of Julia’s death, 
together with a secret which he had obtained from the priest 
who married the lovers, and who had provided the poison. 
This secret has the effect of making Romeo depart immediately 
to Verona, and the scene again takes a new form. It is now 
the cemetery of the Capulets, where nothing is seen but funereal 
objects, the frightful sight of which would occasion disgust in a 
comedy. Julia, whose senses a potent opiate had steeped in 
forgetfulness, at last awakes ; her astonishment and love inspire 
her with a soliloquy, sufficiently lengthy indeed, but not with- 
out beauty. Romeo and his servant draw near. The buffoonery 
of the latter sheds an air of the comic over the scene, under 
which all the horror disappears. The union of the former with 
his spouse is accompanied by the most tender marks of love 
and joy, and they depart in happiness from Verona, to the 
country-house of Julia’s father, where they resolve to abide in 
concealment 
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concealment until they can escape with safety. But fortune 
decides otherwise. Antonio, along with Dorothea, the daughter 
of Teobaldo, whom he has resolved to marry since the supposed 
death of Julia, arrive with many great seniors at the villa, for 
the purpose of celebrating their espousals ; and, after a strange 
scene, in which Julia, in the character of a ghost, rates her 
father through the key-hole for his barbarity, the whole is dis- 
covered and pardoned. The Count Paris, who is present, prides 
himself on his magnanimity, in giving up his rights to Julia. 

There is a great deal of interest in this piece; but the num- 
ber of superfluous scenes, and the extreme length of the 
action weaken it considerably. The sentiments of Julia are 
noble, tender, and delicate. Her clandestine marriage with 
Romeo is a weakness; but it is this weakness which renders 
the action more theatrical. The Stagyrite demands, in the 
dramatic personages, a mediocre virtue, that is, a virtue which, 
though brilliant, yet pays some tribute to the passions ; and 
the greatest masters of the art have approved of his taste. 
Another thing to be admired in her character is, that she never 
enlarges into declamations or maxims accumulated one on ano- 
ther. Whatever she says is the effusion of her heart. Some- 
times a maxim is expressed, but it never has the ‘ air de 
sermon,’ being always disguised under the expression of senti- 
ment. Corneille, Racine,’ and Shakespeare knew well the 
secret of suppressing them in the mouths of their characters, 
and causing them to arise in the minds of the spectators by 
means of the sentiment and situation: a delicacy which is 
often the source of the true sublime. Romeo is a young lover 
full of fire and courage; but his character is lessened by the 
suspicions which he so lightly assumes against his spouse. 
And it was unnecessary, since the course of the Italian novel is 
changed, to make him kill Octavio. ‘To facilitate peace be- 
tween the two factions, there was no need of sowing the seeds 
of implacable hatred. 

Of Gaspar d’Avila and Mira d’Amescua, the contemporaries 
of Lope, we remember two plays, the ‘ Fenix of Salamanca,’ 
and ‘ El Dicha por malos medios,’ which, ‘ upon reviewing in 
this our ripe age, we find not unworthy of their reputation ;’ 
but, as they possess nothing which differs so much from the 
works of their superior as to make them worthy of notice, 
and as the tragedy of Numancia, by the A‘schylus of Spain, is 
a splendid anomaly on their stage, we therefore hasten to 
notice the prince of Castilian poets, who, in his turn, deprived 
Lope de Vega of that diadem which the voice of fashion had 
adjudged to him in preference to his greater rival, Cervantes. 

The 
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The lives of the eminent Spanish writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries bear a great resemblance to each other. 
The pursuits of war and literature commonly went hand in hand, 
and many of them, after being warriors in youth, when tired 
of the despotism and i insecurity of camps, sought the means of 
enjoying retired leisure in the bosom of the church. Mendoza, 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and a long list of famous men, were 
all of that renowned race of adventurers, now taking up the 
sword and now the pen, which Spain, in the days of her great- 
ness, produced from the ranks of her noble hidalgos. The 
flame of genius which, in other people, is fed by slow and in- 
ward cultivation, was, in their case, faancd into a sudden blaze 
by habit and education; and, above all, by a period of national 
glory and supremacy, which urged them on to surpass in litera- 
ture, the world which they had so nearly conquered in arms. 
Their enthusiasm was something more than that ‘ violet, in the 
wrimy youth of nature,’ which is by many mistaken for genius. 
t continued unabated through the ordeal of adversity; and 
after having fought and wandered over the globe, 

* Buscando a vida algun remedio o cura,’ 

they finally retired to an old age of reflection, convinced of the 
vanity of greatness and of the illusion of heroism. ‘To that ex- 
tensive roll must also be added the name of a dramatist, who 
described with inexhaustible fertility and unrivalled ingenuity 
and eloquence, the living manners of his time, to whom was 
reserved the honour of eclipsing the phoenix of his age, and 
who, after keeping possession of the stage during the reign of 
three monarchs, left behind him, at his death, the reputation of 
having brought the Spanish drama to its greatest perfection. 
To form a great dramatist, it would seem almost essential, that 
his life should be varied by reverses, or, at least, by striking 
incidents, that he might be enabled to describe the varieties of 
mankind with the truth and feeling of one who had experienced 
the reality. Though born an age later than those great men 
whose genius he inherited, he, too, had undergone a youth of 
adventure ; but when, by a happier fate, removed to a more be- 
fitting rank, he then stept forth upon the world with the dig- 
nity of a mind, to which romantic honour and delicacy were in- 
tuitive feelings, and which in the communion of the noble and 
high-minded, had only attained its natural sphere. The meagre 
sketch of this poet’s life, attached to the present edition of his 
works, i is such a perfect specimen of Gongorism, or the ‘ style 
ornate,’ as to be nearly unintelligible, and, as the principal 
events alone are noticed, it affords little to satisfy the curiosity. 
In all probability, his life, after his removal to court and entry 
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into holy orders, pursued the ‘ noiseless tenor of its way,’ un- 
varied by any more remarkable event, than the production of 
each ‘famosa comedia,’ or an additional mark of his king’s 
esteem, in the shape of a title ora pension. Such as it is, 
we have gathered the following particulars :— 

Pedro Calderon de la Barca was born of a noble family at 
Madrid, in the first year of the seventeenth century. Having 
finished his studies at the University of Salamanca, he attached 
himself in his nineteenth year to some patrons at court. Little 
satisfied, however, with the world, in the outset of life, he en- 
listed as a common soldier, and made some campaigns in Italy 
and the Low Countries. This new kind of life did not hinder 
him from cultivating his talent for dramatic poetry, and his 
fame, spreading throughout Spain, made the public expect a 
writer equal, if not superior, to their favourite, Lope de Vega. 
He is even said to have written for the stage many ingenious 
corsedies at the age of fourteen. Philip the Fourth, who ex- 
perded more money on the theatre than any of his predecessors, 
and who even deigned to compose himself, at length discovered 
the talents of Calderon, and called him to his capital in 1636. 
From this moment the poet was chained to Madrid, and his 
young monarch, who knew of no affair more important than 
amusements, took care to keep him in perpetual activity. No 
expense was spared to represent, with all imaginable pomp, 
the plays which he contributed to the amusement of the court ; 
but it was necessary for Calderon, in return, to accommodate his 
genius to its spirit. In the fifty-second year of his age he de- 
voted himself to the church, without renouncing entirely his 
preceding occupations; but bestowing the greater portion of 
his time and studies on the composition of his Autos, or Plays 
of the Holy Sacrament, in celebration of the mystery of the 
Eucharist, in which allegorical personages are introduced. 
Admired by his country, and richly endowed with benefices and 
honours, he attained the advanced age of eighty-seven ; having 
composed, during the period of his long life, nearly two hundred 
various dramatic works, a treatise in defence of the stage, 
another defending the nobility of painting, and sonnets, ro- 
mances, and songs innumerable. His humility is said to have 
been ‘ profound, his speech candid and honourable, his pen 
never enviously carping at another’s fame, but always the most 
courteous and polite, and his house the open and ready asylum 
of the unfortunate. In heroic poetry,’ concludes his biographer, 
‘Villaroel, ‘ he was lofty and sublime; in moral, learned and 
sententious ; in lyric, eloquent and agreeable; and in the comic, 
subtle and jocose ; smooth and harmonious in his versification, 
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sublime and elegant in his elocution, learned and choice in his 
invention, single and eternal in his fame.’ 
‘ Te celebrant alii quanto decet ore tuasque 
Ingenio laudes uberiore canunt.’ 

Passing by the rude state of the Drama previously to the era 
of Cervantes and Lope, it is from a comparison with the latter, 
that the merits of Calderon are properly to be estimated. 
There is no need of great penetration, says Bouterwek, to see 
at a glance, the essential services which the latter has rendered 
the Spanish theatre. It is difficult to decide which of the two 
poets has the greatest merit for invention—for even Lope him- 
self has not created the genius of his plays, and, in combina- 
tions of intrigue and interesting situations, Calderon is not less 
inventive than he. Generally speaking, the conceptions of the 
former are, perhaps, more hardy—but they are also less refined ; 
and, under the question of art and taste, whether in the plan or 
execution, or, above all, in the style, it may be said that 

Calderon has created a new species. At least he gave the 
Spanish Comedy all the perfection of which it was susceptible, 
without altering its nature. The delicacy of his taste imprinted 
on his heroic plays a character of dignity, ‘and on his comedies 
of intrigue a more perfect design and finish of those general 
characters which, from the commencement of the Spanish 
theatre, had possessed the place of particular ones. His plays 
could not be more comedies of character than those of his mas- 
ter, or they would cease to be comedies of intrigue: but they 
abound in traits of character which shew the natural springs of 
the intrigue, which the poet develops. Above all, he has suc- 
ceeded infinitely better than Lope in the art of making his fe- 
males act and converse : to this, he unites an almost incon- 
ceivable subtlety of combination of plot, and among other 
merits, that of an easy, lively dialogue, which he shares only 
with the best dramatic poets of his nation. We have already 
seen the character of the ‘Comedia de Capa y Espada,’ as 
Calderon received it from Lope, and, with these improvements 
in elegance and purity, he has left it with the same unvaried 
features. We still perceive the diffuse dialogue, relieved by 
plots ‘ ever varying, ever new,’ and the poetry which so fre- 
quently degenerates into the vein of Ancient Pistol’s verse— 
his lofty and formal heroes speak quite in such phrases, as one 
would faney were used by those gallants whom we see painted 
by the Flemish masters in their pictures, where some feathered 
Cavalier, with speeches as ornate as his dress is elaborate, pur- 


sues, hat in hand, through some splendid Cathedral, 
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‘Alguna dama tapada, 
Que tan ciega y turbada 
Huyendo fue’— 


And the lady and her maid, muffled up in their long veils, re- 
treat with solemn air and sanctimonious face, seemingly of 
Madelon’s opinion in ‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ that to counte- 

nance anything resembling courtship or matrimony, would just 
be * pour prendre le Roman par la queue.’ 


* Que, en la Universidad de enamorados 
Dignidades de amor se dan por grados.’ 


The respectful gallantry of the cavaliers, the pride of the wo- 
men, the suspicious jealousy of husbands, and the ferocious se- 
verity of fathers and brothers on the point of honour, are all 
painted with such striking fidelity, that it is sufficient to read 
one or two of these comedies, to be on the most intimate terms 
of acquaintance with the world which the poet has represented. 
Their plot is, for the most part, so complicated, that unless the 
spectator is a Spaniard, and, as such, accustomed to this exer- 
cise of the mind, he cannot seize, at the first recital, all the 
threads so artfully interlaced and twined, that the principal 
characters are always falling into some embarrassment, unfore- 
seen the previous moment. The great talent of Calderon is, 
to accumulate surprises, to heap one interesting situation on 
another, and never to allow the curiosity to lag for a moment, 
until the conclusion of the piece. But, to facilitate this, he em- 
barrasses himself still less than Lope, to draw his scenes ina 
natural manner ; and his actors come and go, without any other 
motive than the will of the author. The public did not, how- 
ever, find fault with improbabilities of this kind, provided the 
situations he gained by it possessed dramatic truth and no- 
velty. It is particularly by the effect of his situations, that he 
seems to have valued his plays of intrigue: yet he might have 
shewn himself more of an inventor, had he placed greater va- 
riety in his lists. ‘Their characters are almost always the same, 
under different names; two or three ladies, as many lovers, an 
old man, some waiting maids, valets, and, among these a buf- 
foon (gracioso); such are the rolls with which he is commonly 
content. ‘Their two grand principles of action are, a gallantry, 
where no moral interest can mingle, and a point of honour, 
which occasions perpetual quarrels. But, of all the passions 
which animate them, jealousy is that which enjoys the first 
place. To put this in action, all manner of means are employed 
—disguises, mistakes of individuals, of houses, of letters, and 
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sometimes local peculiarities, as in the ‘Dama Duende,’ where 
a private door or passage, which appeared to be a cabinet or 
cupboard, is one of the sources of the plot. Nocturnal scenes 
are also very common; but, whatever admirable variety of situ- 
ations the author has had the art to draw from the sources which 
he uniformly employs, it is not the less impossible, that it does 
not long suffice with a refined taste, which demands amusements 
of a nobler sort. Whether these really were the manners of 
his time, it is impossible to say. He has been reproached with 
having misrepresented the nation entirely, in shewing it as made 
up of ridiculous fops, and gay, dissipated women. ‘These at- 
tacks are the fruits of an unreflecting zeal for the maxims of the 
French stage, which can never apply to the Spanish. There is 
no need of telling critics, that to paint the manners of a parti- 
cular class of society, is not to paint the whole nation. But 
this is not the only reproach made against him. He is also ac- 
cused of having placed in the mouth of his waiting-maids and 
valets, language too poetical, even for their masters. It is true, 
that in these days, we would see few Spanish valets capable of 
expressing themselves as these do; but it must not be for- 
gotten, that it is only on particular occasions. They always 
imitate the language of their masters, which it is ni atural for 
them to do, and most commonly speak in ordinary language, 
and with simplicity ; often, indeed, without preserving that 
poetic colouring, without which, a dramatic work ceases to be 
a poem: but, when romantic gallantry speaks the language of 
love, admiration, or flattery, then, according to the Spanish « cha- 
racter, every iden i isa metaphor, ‘and Calderon, after the man: 
ner of his country men, seizes the opportunity to display all his 
wit and imagination. Besides, the public for whom he com- 
posed, found nothing misplaced or unnatural in such things, and 
he himself, on such occasions, only aimed at being a more ele- 
gant Lope de Vega, or a Spanish Marini. ‘Thus, in the comedy 
which he has entitled, ‘Tis lucky if misfortunes come single,’ 
—(Bien vengas mal si vienes solo), an Abigail is made to say, 
‘That Aurora to-day might very well have rested aslee ‘p in her 
palace of crystal, since the attractions of her young mistress 
would have sufficed to draw the curtains of the sun’s couch ;:’°— 
she adds, that on seeing her, she may well be excused this 
Spanish ‘idea y—(el concepto Espanol), — That the sun had 
arisen in the eyes of Donna Anna.’ One must own, as Moliére 
says, 
‘Ce n’est que jeu de mots, qu’affectation pure, 
Et ce n’est point ainsi que parle la nature.’ 
The valets speak in the same terms on similar occasions; and 
when 
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when the lovers, in their turn, have placed themselves in train 
to say tender things to their mistresses, and the ladies to reply 
in like tone, then Spanish gallantry overflows in a torrent of 
metaphors and antitheses, quite insufferable to one who is not a 
Spaniard. It must not be forgotten, however, that this style 
was, in those days, the tone of fashionable society, and that it 
reigned for ages in the national poetry. In Calderon we often 
meet, if not fine characters, at least fine traits of character. 
That delicate honour, which there stands in place of morality, 
often shews itself in its most beautiful point of view. In one 
comedy, a lover comes to the assistance of his rival for love 
of his mistress. ‘ Where,’ says he, ‘is the man of honour and 
courage who, seeing his enemy humbled, would not pity and 
protect him? Not only generosity obliges me to grant his re- 
que:t, but, moreover, the word I have pledged to his lady to aid 
and defead him. How then can | refuse my arm to Don Felix, 
when he has over me the rights of an enemy and a friend also ?’ 
It is not uncommon for this poet to derogate from the received 
rule of never moralizing on the stage; and, when he does, it 
must be confessed, he moralizes with much dignity. The moral, 
or application of the piece, is often indicated by its title, and is 
impressed still more clearly at its termination, ‘The ‘Dama 
Duende,’ or Fairy Dame, to which we have alluded, is among 
the liveliest of the comedies of intrigue, and may be selected as 
a favourable specimen. The following sketch may convey 
some notion of its complicated arrangement. 

Don Manuel and his servant, Cosme, who is the buffoon of 
the piece, having just arrived at Madrid, are strolling about the 
streets, when they are encountered by Donna Angela and her 
maid, Isabel, both veiled. These two intreat Don Manuel, as 
he is a man of honour, to detain the cavalier who follows them, 
till they have escaped to a place of safety. The gentleman 
consents, and Cosme, hearing his master’s intention, endeavours 
first of all to detain the pursuer, Don Luis, by asking him to 
read the address of a letter; but his importunity meeting with 
a rude reply, his master comes up, and demands satisfaction for 
the insult offered to his servant. ‘The fiery young man makes 
no other reply than by drawing his sword, and a fight instantly 
commences. Don Juan, the brother of Don Luis, happening 
to pass by with a lady, Beatrice, upon seeing the combat, springs 
to the assistance of his brother, who now seeing that he is an 
overmatch for his antagonist, politely declines continuing the 
combat. ‘The two opponents are about to part with professions 
of mutual esteem, when Don Juan is surprised to discover, in 
his brother’s enemy, the guest whose arrival he is hourly ex- 
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pecting. He immediately introduces him to Don Luis, and then 
accompanies him to his abode, for the purpose of dressing a 
slight wound in the hand received on the occasion. Beatrice, 
having ascertained that no harm-has taken place, also departs, 
leaving Don Luis to complain to his servant, Rodrigo, of his 
own disappointment, and his brother’s imprudence, in bringing 
a stranger to his house, where their young widowed sister is 
living in retirement. In the next scene, Donna Angela com- 
plains of her loneliness to her maid, Isabel; and scarcely has 
time to put off her walking dress, when her brother, Don Luis, 
enters, and relates his adventure. The dame naturally has a 
great curiosity to see the guest; and Isabel lets her into the 
secret of a concealed passage from her apartments to those of 
the stranger, where it terminates in a cupboard. They accord- 
ingly visit Don Manuel’s apartments, and turn over his luggage 
without the least ceremony. Cosme, upon returning to his 
room, is astonished to find the contents of his purse converted 
into bits of charcoal, which Isabel had substituted in place of 
dollars. This he attributes to the agency of sonie fairy; and 
his master is also much surprised at discovering a sealed note 
addressed to him, 

The second act commences with a conversation between Donna 
Angela and her cousin, Donna Beatrice. The former repeats to 
the latter the contents of a letter written by the stranger, in 
reply to her paper, and signed ‘ The Knight of the Fairy Dame.’ 
Don Juan then enters to make a fine speech to Beatrice, the 
sense of which is, that he supposes his sister, in revenge for the 
anxiety caused to her from the introduction of a stranger into 
the house, had invited another guest to place him in similar 
danger. He protests, however, that he is well-pleased with 
such a method, and takes his leave. Angela proceeds to tell 
Beatrice how letters had been exchanged between her and the 
stranger, who imagines that she is an acquaintance of Don Luis, 
who has a key to his apartments ; she also mentions her inten- 
tion to pay his rooms another visit ; and, in the meantime, dis- 
patches her maid with a note for Manuel. Don Luis here comes 
in to pay his respects to their new guest in another courteous 
speech, to which she returns a careless answer. After the ladies’ 
departure, he encounters Don Manuel, and complains of Bea- 
trice’s rigour in ambiguous terms, which the other applies to 
the fair incognita, Isabel now appears on the stage, with a 
basket in her hand, groping her way in the dark through the 
gentleman’s apartments. Cosme enters with a light to interrupt 
her; she strikes it out, and endeavours to escape, but unluckily 
encounters Manuel, who enters, upon hearing the cries of We 
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alarmed servant. He lays hold of the basket, which she leaves 
in his hand, and vanishes through the concealed door. Don 
Manuel, supposing that he has at length caught the intruder, 
dismisses Cosme for a light; and, on his return, is astonished 
to find that he has only grasped a basket, in which there is ano- 
ther note, assuring him that the writer is not the lady of Don 
Luis, and declining further explanation, until they shall have 
had an interview. Angela and Beatrice, upon hearing Isabel’s 
adventure, resolve to see the stranger that night; and, as Juan 
and Luis will not absent themselves from the charms of Bea- 
trice’s company, they concert between them to give out that she 
has been hastily re called by her father. Don Luis overhears this 
conversation. Donna Angela, on visiting Manuel’s apartments, 
is detected by him and Cosme, who are greatly astonished at 
the beautiful vision, which they at first suppose to be the Fairy 
Dame. The cavalier draws his sword, advances to the appari- 
tion, and grasps its arm. The affrighted lady has still sufficient 
presence of mind to dissemble, though she is forced to confess 
her correspondence, and to heseech him to restrain his curiosity 
till the ensuing morning, when she promises a full disclosure ; 
but Manuel insists on an immediate explanation. Angela first of 
all stipulates that the doors be closed; and, while they proceed 
to shut them, she escapes through the passage, to the increased 
surprise of Don Manuel, who is now at a loss whether to doubt 
or believe her supernatural character. 

The last act opens with Isabel leading him into a darkened 
room, where she leaves him to be visited by the ladies, who have 
scarcely begun a conversation when they are alarmed by Don 
Juan’s entrance. He soon departs, upon being told that Beatrice 
had returned home. During his visit, Don Manuel had been 
conducted by the maid to his own apartments, where he en- 
counters Cosme, who has some difficulty in persuading him that 
he is in his own chambers. Isabel, who now re-enters to lead 
him to her mistress, unfortunately mistakes the servant for the 
master. While the disappointed dames amuse themselves with 
Cosme’s fears, Don Luis arrives, and expresses astonishment at 
finding Beatrice still in the house. The two servants making 
a noise in the passage, he seizes a light, enters, and discovers 
Manuel, from whom, in these circumstances, he will hear no 
explanation, although the latter offers to refer his innocence to 
the testimony of his servant. In the meantime, Manuel pro- 
poses that they shall lock the doors, and lay the keys on the 
floor, for the use of him who escapes with life from the duel. 
Luis consents ; and moving a desk, for the purpose of closing 
the entrance to the private passage, discovers Cosme. This 
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quite convinces him of his guest’s treachery, and leaves Manuel 
no alternative but that of fighting it out bravely. Having locked 
up the servant in an alcove, they commence their desperate strife. 
Manuel disarms his opponent, whom he permits to go in search 
of his sword. In his absence he enters the alcove, and releases 
his servant. Meanwhile, Angela, alarmed by the noise of the 
combat, enters the room, and is surprised by her brother Juan, 
who leaves his terrified sister, to search her apartments for 
further proofs of her guilt. Manuel and Cosme now enter, and 
discover, to their unspeakable astonishment, the identical Fair 
Dame who has caused all the disturbance. She explains at full 
length, and Manuel replies. While they are yet speaking, Luis 
enters, and seeing the supposed traitress, draws his sword. His 
former adversary mentions how the lady had made her appear- 
ance while he was waiting his arrival, and entreats him, as a 
return for the favour of allowing him to regain his weapon, to 
permit him to see her out of the room in safety, as he has given 
her a promise to that effect. He assures him that he will not 
fail to return and finish their duel. Don Luis answers, that he 
being her brother, can suffer no man to be her guardian who 
does not first present her with his hand. Don Manuel, in ad- 
miration of his prudence and spirit, throws himself at his feet, 
and, upon being raised by Don Luis, offers himself for the lady’s 
husband. Juan, Beatrice, and Isabel then enter; and the comedy 
ends with the usual number of marriages. 

The tragi-comedies sometimes present a moral lesson of no 
ambiguous character—as the ‘ Secreto Agravi io, Secreta Ven- 
ganza,’ (To a Secret Injury , a Secret Revenge,) in which the hero 
murders his unsuspecting rival, by casting him from a boat into 
the sea, and afterwards sets fire to his house, and assassinates 
his wife in the confusion. His king is then made to understand 
the nature of the injury which ¢ fire and water have now washed 
out ;’ and he, instead of expressing any horror or anger, simply 
remarks, that it is a more remarkable event than any circum- 


stance which history records; but seems to think it quite 
natural. 


‘Porque secreta venganza 
Requiere secreta ofensa.’ 

Similar to this play is the one entitled ‘ E] Medico de su Honra.’ 
These are true specimens of the ‘ Comédie larmoyante:’ not 
deficient in dignity and pathos, nor altogether free from artificial 
sentiment. 

But by far the most dignified of these pieces is the beautiful 
romantic creation, § El Mayor Monstruo los Zelos.’ The 
Tetrarch will not, perhaps, be the exact Herod of Palestine. 


He 
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He will be so, if it be required that a Spaniard be placed 
in the cireumstances in which history paints him to us. Cal- 
deron represents in him a historical personage, invested with a 
character profoundly ideal, and national in the expression of 
his sentiments. Who does not recognise in the hero, or tyrant 
of Jerusalem, traces of the Arabian blood, and the concentrated 
and furious passions, which lodged in the breasts of those 
Africans, who, for so many ages, held dominion in Spain? 
Herod appears on the scene blindly enamoured of bis spouse. 
For him there is not in nature a pleasure which exceeds that 
of loving—unless it be, that of feeling his wife’s love to be re- 
ciprocal. Nothing disturbs him, or distracts the current of his 
passion. The sinister omens that surround him, serve only to 
afford the means of manifesting his tenderness to Mariamne. 
Happy, beyond expression, whilst he is ignorant that there 
lodges in his breast the impious monster, which is to devour 
his happiness, and bathe his dagger in the innocent bosom of 
his beloved. 
(Music.) 
The Sun of fair Jerusalem, 
Mariamne the divine, 
To sooth her sorrow now comes forth, 
Upon our plains to shine: 
Fountains, flowers, and sweet birds, 
Their welcomes all proclaim, 
Repeating in their melody 
A thousand times her name : 
Let all nature serve the triumph 
Of her beauty—all that bend 
To the glory of her footsteps, 
And her pomp all that attend. 
Sparkling fountains, as ye flow, 
Like her lucid mirrors show : 
Joyous songsters, hither fly ; 
To salute her, light draw nigh ; 
Flowers, ‘neath her beaming eyes, 
Arise! arise! arise ! 
Terrarca. Mariamne, life adored ! 
To whose fair orb the sapphire spheres afford 
A throne of sovereignty ; 
Bright Star, translated to the spangled sky, 
Wherefore let desponding gloom 
Usurp thy heavenly beauty’s roseate bloom ? 
Seek’st thou aught? Nay, tell me now, 
What is’t thou lov’st or enviest ? Art not thou, 
Beloved Glory, mine! 
Queen of Jerusalem’s immortal shrine ? 
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These realms o’er all the circling seas surround, 
With joy salute me as their monarch crown’d ; 
As now securely certify 
The signets of Mark Anthony 
And of Octavian—the twain, 
Who both presume (albeit the attempt be vain) 
The empire of the world, that now extends 
From Tiber to the earth’s remotest ends, 
To share between them. Whilst, with wary zeal 
And doubtful style, dissembling all I feel, 
Uphold I not the stronger part 
Of Anthony; for thus I seek to thwart 
Their overtures of peace, to mar 
Their friendship, and foment eternal war ; 
And, when the wearied earth and ocean’s shore 
Are troubled with their countless hosts no more, 
Why, then, may I, my purposes made known, 
At thy right hand, myself in Rome enthrone. 
1, in thy royal brother, now confide, 
And Ptolemy my armaments to guide ; 
And, for my plan's accomplishment, 
Them, with my power, to Anthony I sent. 
Meanwhile, (O fairest heaven !) 
Till the triumphant day to us is given, 
Art thou not by me prized 
Bove all things, by my subjects idolized ? 
In this proud palace dost thou not recline, 
On whose high dome the skies of Joppa shine ? 
Since yonder sun veils not his radiance bright, 
Though clouds may partially obscure his light— 
Fair love! Cast off thy sadness, 
And to the mournful day restore its gladness, 
Her tints to pallid Flora, 
Her pearls to red Aurora, 
To the birds their melody, 
Their fragrance to the flowers—my life to me: 
For grief my anxious mind doth overcloud 
With jealousy,—nor say I more, that odious word avowed. 
Such appears Herod in the eye of the spectator, reposing in 
the endearing lap of his mistress, and, in the confidence of bis 
love, scarce suspecting that the seeds of jealousy can dwell in 
his impassioned soul; but on seeing realized in part the fatal 
presages which he before despised—on beholding himself the 
prisoner of Augustus and condemned to death—when he comes 
to fear a powerful rival, disputing with him the heart of his 
Mariamne, perhaps inspiring a corresponding passion—then he 
wholly abandons himself to the gnawing suspicions and passions 
that 
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that unchain themselves. An obstinate strife between self- 
love, honour, and tenderness burns within; and then, in fine, 
he knows the excesses to which jealousy can lead him. The 
man who, a few moments before, would have sacrificed his 
existence to free the object of his love from the slightest moles- 
tation, is the same who now inexorably destines her to a horrid 
and bloody death. Love and jealousy fight for the mastery. 
The combat is obstinate and profoundly internal. The soul is 
the field of battle, and there, and nowhere else, we seek and 
always encounter the unfortunate Herod. 
‘ Halcyone Céyca movet: Céycis in ore 

Nulla nisi Halcyone est: et, cum desideret unam, 

Gaudet abesse tamen. Patria quoque vellet ad oras 

Respicere, inque domum supremos vertere vultus. 

Verum ubi sit nescit. Tanta vertigine pontus 

Fervet : et inducta piceis é nubibus umbra 

Omne latet celum: duplicataque noctis imago est.’ 

Absent from the object of his tenderness and pain, unthroned, 
and on the point of ascending a scaffold, the Tetrarch is a 
superhuman hero, and such he would alw ays appear, if the 
passions that devour and rend his bosom did not make us 
know he isa man. But whata man! How sublime and ideal 
is the expression of his sentiments! His greater pang is, not 
to contemplate Mariamne in the arms of another, but the idea 
of being forgotten or abhorred. To such extremity this thought 
reduces him, that neither his own existence nor that of his wife 
imports any thing to him; and, in so grievous a strait, his only 
care is, that she may be ignorant of the hand whence parts 
the fatal stroke—that he may not be hated by her one single 


moment of his life. 
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Avmpoy diakw Bioroy arysuvdy ©” tuor—Medea. 

Love for the Tetrarch is a passion of the soul, and, as such, 
so all-engrossing, he believes that it will in like manner be 
eternal. 

‘ Dirasme que que me importa 
Pues con la vida se acaban 
Las desdichas? Ay Filipo! 
Cuanto esa opinion engana, 
Que Amor en el alma vive, 
Y si ella a otra vida pasa 
No muere el amor sin duda 
Puesto que no muere el alma. 
O caigan, O caigan 
Sobre mi mares y montes!’ &c. 
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In the Classic Theatre, the greater part of the beautiful scenes 
arising from the situations of this tragedy, would have been 
placed in narrative; but, as in the Romantic, all must be ac- 
tion and unfolding ; the spectator interests himself for Herod 
alone—to him he looks in all parts, from him hears his most 
intimate sentiments. The Tetrarch is the one who pourtrays the 
combats of his soul, and he it is who confides to us the griefs 
and heart-burnings "of his inflamed breast. With such an in- 
terest, is there a man who could find himself in a state to de- 
mand, whether the scene is always the same, or if the action 
endures for one or many days? ‘He who would be capable of 
putting such a question might be very fit to calculate the quad- 
rature of the circle, but not to feel or judge the merits of 

* Those deepest wells of passion and of thought, 

Wrought by wise poets in the waste of years.’ 

The ‘ Pintor de su Deshonra’ is another of this cast. 

Don Juan de Roca, a Castilian, somewhat past the prime of 
life, marries, at Naples, the daughter of Don Pedro, named 
Serafina, who had long mourned the death of her former lover, 
Don Alvaro. The unexpected appearance of this cavalier in 
the suite of the Prince of Ursino, after a tedious absence, and 
his surprise and sorrow at finding his mistress married to ano- 
ther, form the opening of the play. Serafina and her husband 
depart to Spain. Alvaro, unable to conquer his passion, follows 
them in a vessel to their new country ; and, having discovered 
the place of their abode, obtains an interview with the object 
of his flame, but finds her inexorable to his entreaties. At a 
masked ball, given in the country villa of a friend, while the 
dancers amuse themselves in the hall, a fire breaks out, and 
consumes the building. Don Juan, having rescued his fainting 
wife from the flames, commits her to the care of Don Alvaro, 
who stands on the beach with his comrades, disguised as a ma- 
riner, gazing on the disaster. The young man cannot withstand 
the temptation which fortune has so unexpectedly thrown in 
his way: he assembles his crew, and, leaping into a boat, bears 
away his prize to the galley, which lies at anchor in the bay. 
They then hoist sail and put out to sea, leaving the distracted 
Don Juan on the strand, whence he is with difficulty restrained 
by his friends from precipitating himself into the waves in pur- 
suit of the pirates. 

The third act conveys us back to Naples, and opens with 
Don Luis reading an account of this catastrophe, and of the 
subsequent disappearance of his friend, Don Juan. His daughter, 
Porcia, enters, and demands his permission to visit her brother 
Alvaro at his hunting-lodge in the mountains, but, in reality, 
for 
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for the purpose of having an interview with her lover, the Prince 
of Ursino. ‘To this retreat the unhappy Serafina has been con- 
ducted after the night of the fire. The mutual endeavours of 
the parties to conceal froma each other the true intent of their 
stay cause a few interruptions, after which the Prince arrives. 
He surprises Serafina in her concealment: the sight of her 
beauty has the effect of awakening in his breast a ‘ penchant’ 
which he had felt towards her on his arrival from sea with 
Alvaro, and that so strongly, that he now hesitates between his 
love for her and for Porcia. To feed his passion, he bribes the 
old servant of the lodge to admit to her presence a poor painter, 
whom, for his great merit, he has attached to his household, 
that he may find an opportunity of employing his art to paint 
her portrait. A favourable moment occurs, and the injured 
husband, Don Juan, who, since the night of his loss, has wan- 
dered in poverty and misery in pursuit of the ravisher, is ad- 
mitted into a neighbouring closet. While the lady ‘ turns her 
face towards the window, Belardo departs, leaving her exposed 
to his view. Don Juan seeing her, stands in suspense.’ The 
whole attention of the reader, and interest of the piece, is pain- 
fully drawn towards this instant; but, unfortunately, the soli- 
loquy of Juan does not come up to our ideas of the natural or 
powerful. Serafina, being disordered by her dream, awakes, 
exclaiming, ‘ My lord, my husband! hold, hold your hand! Do 
not stain your noble sword with my blood. Do not slay me— 
do not murder me!’ Alvaro enters, and clasps her in his arms. 
* Having beheld in my sleep the image of my death,’ says she, 
‘never were thy embraces more agreeable to me.’ At this 
moment the injured husband advances, and discharges his 
pistols, and the lovers fall, bathed in blood, at the feet of their 
respective parents, who enter on hearing the noise. The Prince, 
and the servant of Don Juan, fearing that some punishment has 
been inflicted on the intrusive artist, also rush in. The scene 
is one of the most energetic of the Spanish stage, and one that 
best displays that delicacy on the point of honour and religion 
of vengeance among the Spaniards, which throw such a poetical 
shade over all their domestic relations. 


Juanete. Without doubt they have discovered him. 

Prince. If a man stir to harm him he dies, had he a thousand 
lives: he is here on my confidence. But what sad spectacle is this ? 

Juan. A picture drawn in blood by the painter of his dishonour. 
Iam Don Juan Roca: kill me, all of you! since all have your inju- 
ries before you. You, Don Pedro, because I return to you a sad and 
bleeding corse—the beauty you bestowed on me ;—you, Don Luis, 
for your son lies dead by these hands ;—and thou, Prince, because 


the 
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the portrait you ordered me to make I have painted with her crimson 
dye. Why wait ye? Slay me, all! 
Paince. Let no one dare to injure him; I am bound to his de- 


fence. Open these gates—mount a horse, and fly! Drink the air 
before you! 


Don Pepro. From whom must he fly? As to me, though he has 


shed my blood, instead of having offended, he leaves me his debtor : 
I must aid him. 


Don Luts. I say the same ; for, though he has slain my son, who- 
soever has avenged his honour has not offended me. 


Don Juan. I esteem worth so great; but not to excite your wrath, 
I relieve you of my presence. 


Prince. Like honourable men you have all proceeded ; and that 


I also may not fail in doing a generous action, I give my hand to 
Porcia as my wife. 


Porcia. Then I am happy. 


In these plays, though we cannot but feel, and, in some de- 
gree, admire, the dignity of the husbands, when united to so 
much tenderness, yet Calderon has drawn the characters of the 
victims so delicately, and has left their guilt so indistinct, as to 
cause a more powerful feeling of regret that such imperious 
honour required to be satisfied at the expense of so much mo- 
rality and humanity. The innocent, though wavering, Set rafina, 
the Donna Mencia of ¢ El Medico,’ and the Leonor of ¢ A 
Secreto Agravio,’ are all so poetical and dignified in their 
passion and reserve, that their natural regard for their former 
lovers appears more a platonic than a criminal love. 

We now come to his heroic comedies, which are of different 
kinds, and of very unequal merit. Some of them are not to be 
distinguished from his comedies of intrigue, unless by the rank 
of their characters. Such is the piece ‘ El Secreto a Vozes, 
which has been imitated in Italian, French, and German. 
Others which go under that name are only romantic pastorals, 
resembling our own ‘ masques.’ The dramatis persone of these 
pieces are very insipid. Like the citizens of Abdera, they have 
but one note—‘ Oh, Cupid, Cupid! Prince of Gods and men |’ 
and all nature is in unison. Serene and placid skies, shady 
groves, and murmuring streams,—they may be compared to an 
ideal landscape of Claude Lorraine, “peopled with figures as 
imaginary. Perhaps a company of * mild Arcadians, ever bloom- 
ing,’ piping and dancing beneath some ‘ flowery rocks ;’ or 
Cytherea and the Graces wending their way to some tangled 
cave,— 

‘Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of bis deep wound ;’ 


or the sprightly Oreads and Dryads of the woods watching Nar- 
cissus, 
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cissus, too intent on his own image reflected in the crystal 
fountain to heed their enamoured looks. But one soon tires of 
swimming in a sea of milk and honey. Such are the plays— 
‘Echo and Narcissus,’ ‘ Apollo and Climene,’ ‘ La Purpura de 
la Rosa,’ ‘ Ni Amor se libra de Amor,’ and some others. Then 
we have the ‘ Lances d’Amor y Fortuna,’ translated into French, 
by Quinault, though altered to suit his taste; ‘The Bridge of 
Mantible,’ a dramatized romance of chivalry, where Charlemagne 
and his peers, Moorish kings, giants, courteous and heroic 
knights, and love-sick princesses, all figure as in the composi- 
tions of the Amadis school; and the ‘ Conde Lucanor,’ the very 
model of a preux chevalier, with his rivals, the Princes Casimiro 
and Astolfo, representatives of the two grand classes into which 
fops are for the most part divided—viz,, the warlike and the 
effeminate. Others, again, are kinds of operas or melo-dramas, 
as the piece entitled ‘ Love the greater Enchantment,’ (El mayor 
Encanto Amor,) comprising the adventures of Ulysses and his 
companions in the island of Circe. Two clowns in this play 
have been compared to our old friends, Stephano and Trinculo, 
with their monster. 


(Enter Cranin and Lepret.) 


Les. I tell thee this is the best life I ever passed in my days, this 
of ours. 

Cia. Say you so? 

Les. I do; and that in all the world there is not an island like 
Trinacria ; and that Circe is an angel in beauty and condition. 

Cua. Are you mad ? 

Les. Answer me—does she not entertain us like kings? 

Cura. For certain ;—but it were better for us to be in an inn in 
Greece, than in her palaces. 

Les. Do we not eat delicately ? 

Cra. No; there is no good eating, where I am in dread each morsel 
may turn me into a hog. 

Les. That's not so bad as you deem it; for I myself was one, and 
did not find much ill from it; so that those who behave like hogs 
without dress or cleanliness, I can excuse, for they avoid many trou- 
blesome impertinencies ; and, to the point, where, for example, would 
you find a bed so well-smoothed and comfortable ? 

Cia. Rest is not in the bed, nor is there a poor rogue who does 
not sleep on his truss of straw without cares, sounder than a lord on 
his couch with them. 

Les. Where didst thou ever see such gardens ? 

Cia. Whatare the gardens to me ? 

Les. Bethink thee !—where wouldst thou find two damsels of 
such favour as Livia and Astrea ? 

Cua. I give in when you touch that string, Still, I will not con- 

fess 
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fess that Circe is not a savage, a necromancer, an enchantress, 
a witch possessed by the devil, a succubus, an incubus,—Circe 
interrupts him. He endeavours to persuade her that his com- 
panion is her detractor and her defender. She promises a re- 
ward to his zeal. ‘Fair cozened Circe!’ exclaims he after- 
wards, ‘for in truth, women, who know the most in the world, 
are the most easily deceived; thankful am | that I am now 
alone, and may summon this Brutamonte, whoever he is, to 
bring me this great treasure.’ A giant appears to answer his 
call, and presents him with a box, which contains, instead of 
treasure, a duenna and a dwarf. From these troublesome ap- 
pendages he rids himself, for a time, by presenting the box as a 
peace-offering, to the enraged Lebrel, in whose hands it becomes 
full of diamonds. Clarin recalls the giant, and prays him to 
take back his gift ; but the uncivil Cyclops replies, ‘ By Jupiter ! 
if you trouble me again, I shall send you so high with a kick, 
that when you arrive at the heavens, you will be dead with hun- 
ger, and return, if ever you come back, eaten up by the birds.’ 
The poor gracioso’s last hopes are in Circe’s pity ; and he prays 
her to relieve him of his plagues, were it even by changing him 
into a monkey : much to his dismay, she takes him at his word. 
While in this condition, he is thus addressed by his quondam 
friend. 

Les. How he leaps and capers! Now I could not carry to 
Greece a thing of more importance than this—Sehor Monkey !— 


henceforth we must be comrades. No help, but patience, and come 
along. 

Cia. Enough! he does not understand me. 

Les. What grimaces he makes! and with what rare grace! 

(Enter Livia.) 

Liv. All day long I have not seen thee, Lebrel. Where hast thou 
been ? 

Les. Hunting monkies, and truly no bad sport it is. I have 
caught this one. 

Liv. Ah! what a pretty little fellow! What wilt thou do with 
him ? 

Les. I think, my Livia, to carry him to Greece, and teach him to 
strum the guitar, and dance on the rope, and cut gambols on the 
table. 

Cua. I, the rope and tables!—this alone was wanting! 

(In another scene he resumes his form of a man) 

Les. Now, since Circe has left us, and we are alone, ’tis time, my 
darling, to take a lesson. The caper I taught you! how was it? 
Well! very well !—in truth. 

Cia. O that this should have come to pass! to leap, or to starve! 
Unhappy speaker that I was! (Leaps.) 

Les. Again, my pet,—take to your legs! 
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Cia. No remedy, alas! (Leaps.) 

Les. Rarely! rarely! by my faith, Now, that thou mayest learn 
to hand me the glass when I have none to wait on me; take this 
mirror, and don’t break it: follow me. 

Cia. What sort of a face have I as a monkey? O! distraction! 
Sacred Jupiter! what a snout! 

(Seeing himself in the mirror, his dress of a monkey falls. 

Les. Who spoke there ? 

Cua. Who but I? 

Les. Clarin! to see thee what a fright I am in! 

Cia. I Clarin!—That’s good! I am a monkey! 

Les. Where have you hid ?—but the monkey’s gone. 

Cua, Here’s another wonder! 

Les. Know you where the monkey went, I had just now? 

Cra. Lam he! 

Les, What foolery—for the monkey I asked ! 

Cua. Then I am he. 

Enter Antistues and Greeks. 

Ant. Who is here ? 

Cua. We two. 

Les. What! because Clarin comes, the monkey goes. Time and 
labour I have both lost. 

Anr. Tell me, Lebrel, where is— 

Les. The monkey! I know not, woe’s me! 

Ant. Ulysses, I tell you! 

Cia. There! 

Whatever amusement Calderon may have afforded by the ri- 
diculous situations in which he places his worthies, he never 
equals in their discourse the wisdom of those sages whom 
Shakspeare delighted to honour. 

In this class he has, perhaps, been surpassed by many of his 
rivals. We do not know one of his heroic plays equal to the 
* Desden con el Desden,’ of Don Augustin de Moreto, one of the 
most characteristic pieces of that author, and of which Moliére 
has availed himself, in one of his ‘ piéces de circonstance,’ 
But the ‘ Princesse d’Elide,’ with all the genius of its author, 
is inferior to its prototype in poetic merit and comic talent. 
The argument is this :—Carlos Count Urgel, the Prince of 
Bearne, and Count Gaston de Foix, sue for Diana, daughter of 
Barcelona’s Count ; who, either through vanity or natural dis- 
position, abhors all men. The wooers vie with each other in 
all sorts of gallantries, without the slightest success. Carlos, 
counselled by Polilla his servant, pretends to be of the same 
opinion as Diana; and, consequently, can neither love, nor 
even desire to be loved, which strange taste makes it incumbent 
on the dame to force him to her homage. Carlos, doing the 
greatest violence to his feelings, and constantly aided by Polilla, 

who 
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who has introduced himself to Diana, keeps up his disdain so 
well, that the lady at length yields to his love. 


Dia. Did you not tell me you could never love ? 

Car. That was because I had not then felt the poison of this dart. 

Dia. What dart ? 

Car. This hand—like the fish which imparts its poisonous violence 
to the line and rod of the fisherman, benumbing the hand that holds 
them. So the sweet ardent poison of your hand steals through 
mine, even till it reaches my heart. 

Dia. O treasures, my genius! his pride gives way—now shall he 
prove the chastisement of his presumption! So you did not imagine 
you could love, and yet you find that you love in earnest ? 

Car. My soul is all on fire! Ah! let your pity temper the flame 
which consumes me! 


(Diana takes off her mask.) 

Dra. Let gomy hand! What do you say? Let go! I favour! 
The blindness of your passion may excuse you from the punishment, 
but not from the knowledge of it. And do you expect favour from 
me, by saying you love in earnest ? 

Car. Heavens! I have committed myself! (Apart.) 

Dia. Don’t you remember what I said—that, in loving me, you 
would be sure to suffer my disdain; nor would your prayers avail 

ou. 

Car, Were you in earnest then ? 

Dia. Do you not love in earnest ? 

Car. I, Sefora! Jesu! what a mistake; how could I change 
my nature? If I had fallen in love, at least I would have concealed 
it from shame. This is merely complying with the custom of the 
day. 

Dia. What do I hear?—not inearnest! Then how came you ?— 
I am dumb with shame! 

Car. Since youare so discreet, could you not see it wasall feigned ? 

Dia. What! all that about the dart, and the fish, and the line, and 
to say that your disdain only existed, because you had not felt the 

violence of the poison ? 

Car. Why this is to act well. (Apart.) Ah, cruel savage! ah! ingrate! 


The devices of the ingenious clown, the pride of the dame, 
the struggle between real love, and assumed disdain in Carlos, 
and the manner in which he proceeds 


‘ By cold gradation, and well-balanced form,’ 
to pique her vanity, and awaken her love, are all masterly. 
Dia. He is admiring the garden. The man has no feeling! Let 
us sing, and see if he will turn to hear us. (They sing.) 
Car. How well this coat of arms is made! how neat! 
Dia. What do I hear and see! He is praising the flower-beds, 
while I am singing ! 
Car. I never saw ivy so well twined, What beautiful green! 
262 Dia, 
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Du. Surely he has neither seen nor heard me. Laura, tell him I 
am here ! 

Cin. This caprice must quickly force her to love. 

Lav. Carlos! are you aware that Diana is there ? 

Car. Here is a famous place; the laurels are good; but that 
cherry-tree disfigures the jessamines. 

Dia. Did you acquaint him, Laura ? 

Lav. Yes, Senhora! [ have told him now. 

Dia. Then it is not the fault of his ignorance—what diverts him ? 
(They pass before them, Pout. raising his dagger close to Don Car- 
Los’s cheek, that he may not turn. 

Pou. Sefior, pass by this road without looking. 

Car. I am abandoned to my passion—I fear I shall turn. 

Pou. Hold! or by Jove I wiil wound you with my dagger. 

Car. I can hold no longer, friend. 

Pou. Look, man, I shall cut you! 

Car. What would you have? I am overcome! 

Pot. Turn to the other side ! 

Car. This way? 

Pot. That way, I say ! 

Dia. Has he not turned ? 

Lav. Nor do I think he will! 

Dia. I scarce believe what I see. Go you, Fenisa, and tell him 
of his inattention, and return with his answer. 

Pout. Another courier despatched—but the arrows won't hit the 
mark. 

Fen. Carlos! 

Car. Who calls me ? 

Pot. Who ? 

Fen. Look, Diana has seen you ! 

Car. I was amusing myself with admiring this fountain, and did 
not see her Highness. Say that I now retire. 

Dia. Heavens! he is certainly going. Hear! listen! to you I 
speak ! 

Car. To me, Sefiora ? 

Dia. Yes, to you! 

Car. What are your commands ? 

Dia. How have you presumed to enter here, knowing that I was 
in retirement with my dames ? 

Car. Madam, I saw you not. The beauty of the garden allured 
me—lI ask pardon. 

Dia. This is worse.—Not even to say that it was to listen to me 
he came !—Then you did not hear me? 

Car. No, Lady! 

Dia. Impossible! 

Car. It was an error which can only be remedied by no longer 
committing the offence. (Exit.) 

Cin. Senora, this man is a stock ! 

Dia. Leave me! His slights have taken away my composure. 

CIN. 
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Cry. Laura! This goes very near destruction. 

Lav. If she is not in love with Carlos, the deuce is in it! 

Dia. Heavens! What is it I see! I breathe an Etna! I despised! 
Caniqui ! 

Pow. Sefiora! 

Dia. How is this? Did this man come to hear me? 

Pou. Yes, Senora! 

Dia. Then why did he not turn to listen? 

Pox. "Tis foolish—heed it not. 

Dia. What did he answer? What did he say? 

Pov. Iam ashamed— 

Dia. Say on! 

Pot. That you sang like school-children, and he did not care to 
listen to you. 

Dia. Said he so? 

Pou. Yes, Madam ! 

Dia. Was there ever such contempt ? 

Pov. "Tis a dunce! 

Dia. I am out of my senses! 

Pot. Don’t heed— 

Dia. I am mad! 

Pot. A barbarian ! 

Dia. 1 must conquer him, if I should die to accomplish it. 


And again, after a few more scenes of a like nature, 

Dia. Caniqui! 

Pot. My Lady! Was there ever greater scorn? Why did you 
not fly on the fool, and tear out his beard ? 

Dia. I have lost my senses! 

Pou. And your nails too! 

Dia. Cast off! despised! scorned! 1 am mad! 

Pox. Sefora, stop! This looks like love. 

Dia. I love! 

Por, What is it you feel! 

Dia. A madness, a torment, I know not what ill it is ? 

Por. Hand me your pulse, and we shall see ! 

Dia. Leave me! Do not infuriateme! Such is my rage, I would 
scarce pardon myself. 

Pox. Alas, Sefora! Bless me! how blue your veins are rising 
—a bad sign! 

Dia. What do you infer from that ? 

Pox. That it is the sting of jealousy ! 

Dia. What say’st thou, knave! thou disrespectful villain! I 
jealous !—Away with you! Away! 

Pou. Sefiora! 

Dia. Off! I say, or I will have you tossed from a window. 

Pou. It works! I go in a moment—I am off! Mother of God! 
what a state she is in! 


But 
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But to return to Calderon. Under this class are also ranked 
the historical plays, of which some are in reality veritable 
tragedies, and others the least estimable of all his works. All 
these plays abound with great spectacles, where one sees 
armies defile, battles fought, or magnificent festivals given ; the 
scene, at one time representing a palace, at another a vast 
landscape, sometimes a cavern, at other times a garden of 
pleasure, and cymbals, trumpets, and artillery sound whenever 
an opportunity happens. This grandeur is more especially ex- 
hibited in the court festivals, (Fiestas de la Corte.) Indeed, i in 
the department of theatrical embellishment his imagination 
has gone far beyond that of Lope de Vega, who had not the 
resources of a king at his disposal. He has not succeeded well 
in this kind of play, unless when he has taken the subject from 
the history of his own country. Whenever he has attempted 
to accommodate the Greek or Roman history to the Spanish 
taste, even the strange alteration of costume is hardly offensive, 
when compared with the odd confusion of adventures, and the 
crowd of situations resulting from them, and producing a pitiful 
effect. It seems, at times, that his genius has deserted him, 
in scenes where he affects to display his historical erudition 
—he makes the most glaring inaccuracies. Those comedies, 
the subject of which is altogether invention, or where the 
author has placed the scene in the ideal times of Greece, are 
greatly superior to the others. It is when treating of countries 
which no cosmography has ever dealt of, that he revels at will. 
Such is the one entitled, ‘ Woman, Weep, and you Conquer,’ 
Mujer, Llora y Venceras,’ where one ‘ Madame Inez of ‘Tu- 
ringia, daughter of the.Landgrave of Asia,’ is the heroine, or 
the ‘ Fineza contra Fineza.’ But this piece, full of se nsibility 
and interest, yields to the Christian tragedy, of which the his- 
tory of Portugal has furnished Calderon -with the subject. It 
is in this well-known tragedy of ‘ The Constant Prince,’ that 
the poet has exerted all his genius. If the unities of time and 
place are ill observed, they are forgotten for the unity of action 
—of an heroic action, in which he has had the power to instil 
the truest pathos, without departing from the national style of 
comedy. Don Fernando, Prince of Portugal, is the hero of 
this piece, which might have been termed the Portuguese 
Regulus. He makes a descent on the coast of Africa at the 
head of an army: his brother Enrique accompanies him. He 
attacks the states ‘of the King of Morocco, and is victorious in 
the first battle, where he takes prisoner an African hero, named 
Muley. ‘This Muley, who is in love with the king’s daughter, 

relates 
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relates his history to the prince, whose generosity being moved 
by the recital, he restores him to freedom. Scarce has the 
African time to express his surprise and gratitude, when rein- 
forcements arrive for the enemy’s army, which place them in a 
condition to renew the battle, and Don Fernando is, in his 
turn, defeated and made captive. Here commence the tragic 
scenes, fur which we are prepared by touching situations of 
another sort. The King of Morocco offers liberty to his pri- 
soner in exchange for the fortress of Ceuta, which the Portu- 
guese possess on his coast. The prince declares his intention 
sooner to die in the most cruel slavery, than to see a Christian 
town delivered over to the infidels for his sake. ‘The king sends 
an embassy to Portugal to make the proposal, and reckons so 
surely that it will be agreed to, that he treats his prisoner with the 
greatest distinction until the return of his ambassadors. The 
answer of the Portuguese is, in effect, as he desired ; but Fer- 
nando refuses to be ransomed at this price. In vain they en- 
deavour by tortures to overcome his resolution—he bears them 
without murmuring, and with religious constancy ; but at last 
his strength succumbs, and he dies without breaking his vow. 
The sufferings and heroism of the prince—the struggle between 
religion and gratitude in the breast of Muley, who makes in- 
effectual efforts to relieve his benefactor—the love of this Muley 
for the princess of Morocco, who is promised to a Moorish 
prince—and the love, still more interesting in her melancholy 
exaltation, of this princess for Muley—all these form a whole so 
captivating, so truly poetic, that the faults which are to be 
found, and which cannot be concealed, are too slight to be 
mentioned in an outline so brief as this. The action would 
appear finished by the death of the prince; but a new arma- 
ment arrives from Portugal, and the spirit of Fernando, with 
a burning torch in its hand, places itself at the head of the 
army, and conducts them to victory. ‘The impression which 
this apparition causes, carries to its height the pathetic effect 
of the foregoing scenes. 
When the martyr Prince is first degraded to the state of a 
bondsman, he hears one of his companions singing a song, of 
which he himself is the subject. 
Fernanpo. Oh, that my story should not cease one moment 
To pain my aching memory! I am sad 
And troubled. 

Captive. Captive! why art thou cast down ? 
Come, dry thy tears and comfort thee; for now 
The master says that we shall soon regain 
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Our liberty and homes—nor shall a man 
Remain upon this soil. 

How soon thou art doom’d 
To lose this consolation ! 


in search of him. 


Tell me, so may heaven shield thee, hast thou seen 
The Master, Don Fernando, labouring here ? 
No, friend, I saw him not. 
Alas! I scarce 
Restrain my tears. 
Behold, the garden opens! 
More captives still arrive. 
(Enter Fernanvo, bearing two vessels with water.) 
Mortals! be not alarmed to see 
The Infante to such woe reduced—a Master 
Of Avis in such wretchedness! for Time 
Even such a scene of misery represcats. 
How, Seftor, your Highness in such trouble ? 
My heart will burst ! 
God help me! what a pang, 
Don Juan, thou giv’st by this discovery ! 
For’twas my wish to hide and bury me 
Here, midst my people, slaving miserably. 
Senor, I humbly pray your pardon ;— 
My blindness and my folly! At thy feet— 
Arise, my friend—no ceremony with me. 
Your Highness— 
Ah! what highness, prythee say, 
Can he possess, who is so low debas’d ? 
Behold! I live in all humility, 
And that I am among you as a slave, 
No one must treat me now but as an equal. 
Will not the heavens in mercy launch a bolt 
To strike me dead ! 
Don Juan, it becomes not 
A noble, thus to murmur and complain. 
Who shall mistrust the heavens? All fortitude 
And magnanimity must now be shown. 


Our hard taskmaster waits us ;—we must go. 
My sons, adieu! 





His faithful friend, Don Juan, enters the gardens where he 


But the distress deepens more and more, particularly when 
he is borne upon the stage by his companions in misery, to 
‘God knows,’ says one of them, ‘ I fain 
would stay to share thy griefs and comfort thee.’ 

First Captive. But whilst we speak, e’en now, thou may’st behold 


First 
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First Capt. O eyes, your tears withhold ! 
Seconp Capt. Alas! scarce bear I the o’erpowering woe! 
Fern. Wilt thou forsake me ?—art thou flying ? 
Juan. Ah me! I fear I, too, must leave thee! 
Fern. And wilt thou of thine aid bereave me ? 
Go not now—e’en while I’m dying! 
Juan. Soon I will return, sweet Prince ! 
In search of food I go, that thou 
May’st thy life sustain; for, since 
Muley from Fez departed, now, 
Whilst each woe on earth assails, 
Every, consolation fails. 
+ * * * . 
He is surrounded by the King, his daughter, and her lover, 
whom he severally entreats in vain to afford him relief. 


Kina. And canst thou, in such agonies, 
Still boast thy dire calamities ? 
Thy pains being thine—can I reveal 
Pity for pangs I do not feel, 
When on thyself thou tak’st no pity ? 
Since ‘tis not mine, but thine own hand 
Which signs thy death. Then, Ferdinand, 
Be towards thyself compassionate, 
And I will show no longer hate. 

Fern. Sire! will not your Majesty 
Plead for me? 

TARUDANTE. Unfortunate ! 

Fern. Or that soul of beauty—she! 
That angelic deity ! 
Sefora! thou wilt sure entreat 
The King for me? 

Fenn. O grief! 

Fern. Is’t so? 
Wilt thou not deign to look on me? 
No! ‘tis not for those eyes to see, 
Lady, my dreadful state of woe! 

In this beautiful tragedy, the unity of place is utterly vio- 
lated; and one might naturally ask, if the actors enjoyed the 
cap of Fortunatus, or the seven-league boots of the fairy tale, to 
enable them to perform such quick voyages. ‘The Prince, too, 
is rather over-submissive to his tyrant ; but the laws of a sove- 
reign, and those of love, are, to the Spanish dramatists, as the 


decrees of destiny, which nothing can avert, and everything 
must pardon, — 


* Que, por reynar y por amor, no hay culpa 
Que no tiene perdon, y halla disculpa.’ 


Nor has it escaped Cervantes to notice this in the above lines 


of 
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of his ‘ Gallardo Espafiol.” And when Tarudante, the Moorish 
suitor, and Alfonso, brother of Fernando, quarrel before the 
King, their rhodomontades are in strange taste. One says, ‘ I 
am the wind! ’—the other says, ‘I am a volcano! ’—‘ And 1,’ 
rejoins his opponent, ‘ am a hydra vomiting fire!’ But, as 
Boileau says,— 
* La colére est superbe et vent des mots altiers.’ 

To make amends for this, it is never interrupted by that mixture 
of buffoonery, which, however hallowed by the example of 
Shakspeare, the principles of good taste mus ever reject. 

We would not avoid mentioning another fine play, ‘ Los dos 
Amantes del Cielo ;’ but can afford no room for an analysis. 

Our poet has been represented by one party as describing the 
passions in language prodigiously false and exaggerated ; and, 
by his admirers, as the writer who, of all others, has described 
them in the most poetical colours. It must be granted that his 
lovers do sometimes speak in terms which will be thought suffi- 
ciently florid, and make use of similes rather far-fetched ; but 
still they are not ‘ précieuses.’ Such lovers might not converse 
in those words; but they might very naturally be inspired with 
them in the reveries of their solitude. Calderon might have 
done as Lope and other writers, who imagined that by describ- 
ing the 

* Quam sint improba semper, 
Fraudeque, et omnigenis feemina plena dolis, 

they were displaying great knowledge of the female heart ; 
but he was too much of a true poet to be always gratified with 
that which lowered the nature he wished to ennoble. The most 
refined passion on record dealt as freely in imaginary and meta- 
physical conceits ; and Calderon has rather chosen to paint, in 
the same ideal colours, his cavaliers as poets, and his dames as 
goddesses,—his men all Petrarchs, and his women Lauras. 
Still it is not by comedies of intrigue, or melo-dramas, however 
marked with a higher air of refinement than those of his pre- 
decessors, that he is so particularly distinguished, as by a mystic 
gloom—a spirit of religious fervour, which he displays in his 
Autos ; ; and those mixtures of allegory and reality, where, tired 
of painting common mortals, he wanders into the regions of 
spirits ;—it is there that the mind of Calderon proves its aflinity 
to those of Shakspeare, Goethe, and Dante—those mighty poets 
who, soaring on the wings of imagination, 

* Look from their throne of clouds o’er half the world.’ 
Whether following the bent of a mind naturally serious, or the 
law by which moral phenomena present only reflected conse- 
quences of the natural, it so happened, that the painter of a gay 

court, 
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court, surrounded in old age by superstitious monks, became a 
recluse, whose whole thoughts were employed in pondering on 
the mysteries of his faith, and the vanity of all beneath the sun. 
He had long reached the zenith of his fame, and there was not 
a Spaniard who did not, with the Castilian in Gil Blas, acknow- 
ledge his veneration and enthusiasm for the poet. Bound by 
ties of friendship to kindred minds,—to the historian, Antonio 
de Solis, to Moreto, and to his admirer, Juan de V illaroel, whose 
zeal for religion and the Muses equalled his own,—nothing now 
remained for him, but to retire from the scene where he had 
borne so distinguished a part, and, during the sunset of life, to 
lead, in the words of the elegant Luis de Leon, the calm life 
of him who flies 

Far from the noisy world away, 

Who, with the worthy and the wise, 

Hath chosen well the narrow way ; 

The silence of the secret road 

That leads the soul to virtue, and to God. 
‘This happy man,’ says the eloquent Schlegel, ‘ after having 
passed through the labyrinth of doubt to the asylum of faith, 
contemplates and describes, with an immovable serenity of 
soul, the impetuous hurricanes that agitate the world, and so- 
lemnizes in his verses, with a degree of animation and cheerful- 
ness, which appear ever new, the magnificence of the creation, 
and the wonders of nature and art. When he unites the stars 
and the flowers, every metaphor displays the bond of union and 
relation, which exists between the Creator and his works ; and 
this enchanting harmony, this concert of the universe, are for 
him the image of Eternal Love.’ In his youth, we behold the 
clear spirit refined by poetry, painting, and music, 

The sanctified, the sacred soul of song, 
which the love of nature inspires with an Epicurean philosophy, 
which desires, before bidding ‘ earth and its flowers farewell,’ 
to taste some of the delights of this existence, 

Della vita mortale il fiore e 'l verde—(Tasso) 
yet has, in its nature, something too ethereal to remain satisfied 
with the possession even of * world without end!’ But, when 
time has tempered the fervour of the Castilian genius, how 
changed is that character! So proud, so serious, so temperate, 
so devout! Calderon then seeks for consolation in the mystic 
poetry of the love of God, and the world of moral and religious 
ideas. ‘The romance of his youth becomes changed into mo- 
nastic visions. Instead of the golden creations of his fancy, 
we have the breathings of a deep and ardent piety: and, for the 
loves, 
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loves, the graces, and the scenes of pastoral happiness, his 
soul, winging its flight ‘beyond the visible diurnal sphere,’ 
centres at last in that kingdom of bliss, the true ‘ Royaume 
d’Amour ;’ where the Good Shepherd, crowned with purple 
flowers, pastures his happy flocks, wandering amidst vales of 
eternal bloom, 


Con immortales rosas, On flowers that ever spring, 

Con flor que siempre nace, Immortal roses—for their heavenly food, 

Y quanto mas se goza mas renace. Which, evermore enjoyed, are evermore renewed. 
Time, eternity, the soul of man and its passions, the ‘adorned 
earth’ and its seasons, 


On their eternal swift course running, 
religion and its mysteries—all these form the materials of 
those singular Autos. It is not surprising, that the ‘ Ro- 
manticos’ of Germany have exhausted on his character all 
their beau ideal of a poet. There is something in this wild love 
of novelty, congenial to the spirit of a people, to whom, in the 
distribution of the universe, the empire of the air has been al- 
lotted for a portion. Shelley, in his Posthumous Poems, has 
left an elegant version of part of the ‘ Magico Prodigioso,’ in 
which, though much is improved, the spirit of the original is 
exactly caught. That an idea may be formed of Calderon’s 
style, we extract a scene from this play, where a lady with- 


stands the temptations of the Evil One, with the constancy of her 
sister, the Lady of Milton’s Comus. The whole of Shelley’s 
remnant cannot fail to charm the reader. 


Scene III. 
(The Damon tempts Justina.) 


Demon. Abyss of Hell! I call on thee, 
Thou wild misrule of thine own anarchy, 
From thy prison-house set free 
The spirits of voluptuous death, 
That, with their mighty breath, 
They may destroy a world of virgin thoughts, 
Let her chaste mind with fancies thick as motes, 
Be peopled from thy shadowy deep, 
Till her guiltless phantasy 
Full to overflowing be, 
And with sweetest harmony 
Let birds, and flowers, and leaves, and all things move 
To love, only to love. 
Let nothing meet her eyes 
But signs of love’s soft victories, 
Let nothing meet her ear 
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But sounds of love’s sweet sorrow, 

So that from faith no succour she may borrow: - 

But, guided by my spirit blind, 

And, in a magic snare entwined, 

She may now seek Cyprian. 

Begin! while Tin silence bind 

My voice, when thy sweet song thou hast begun. 
(A Voice within.) —What is the glory far above 

All else in human life 

(All) Love, love! 


(While these words are sung, the Demon goes out at one door, and 
Justina enters at another.) 


(The first voice.) —There is no form in which the fire 
Of love its traces has impressed not, 
Man lives far more in love's desire, 
Than by life's breath,—soon possessed not. 
If all that lives must love or die 
All shapes on earth, or sea, or sky, 
With one consent to heaven cry, 
That the glory far above 
All else in life, is, 
(All) Love, O love! 


Justina.—Thou melancholy thought which art 
So fluttering and so sweet, to thee 
When did I give the liberty 
Thus to afflict my heart ? 

What is the cause of this new power, 
Which doth my fevered being move ? 
Momently raging more and more, 
What subtle pain is kindled now 
Which from my heart doth overflow 
Unto my senses ? 

(All) Love, O love! 


Justina, "Tis that enamoured Nightingale 
Who gives me the reply. 
He ever tells the same soft tale 
Of passion, and of constancy, 
To his mate who, rapt and fond, 
Listening sits a bough beyond— 
Be silent, Nightingale! No more 
Make me think in hearing thee 
Thus tenderly thy love deplore, 
If a bird can feel his so, 
What a man would feel for me. 
And voluptuous Vine,—O thou! 
Who seekest most when least pursuing, 
To the trunk thou interlacest, , 
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Art the verdure which embracest, 

And the weight which is its ruin, 

No more, with green embraces, Vine !— 
Make me think on what thou lovest, 

For, whilst thou thus thy boughs entwine, 

I fear, lest thou shouldst teach me, Sophist ! 
Hiow arms might be entangled too. 


Light enchanted Sunflower, thou, 

Who gazest ever true and tender 

On the sun’s revolving splendour, 

Follow not his faithless glance 

With thy faded countenance. 

Nor teach my beating heart to fear 

If leaves can mourn without a tear 

How eyes must weep. O Nightingale! 

Cease from thy enamoured tale ! 

Leafy Vine, unwreathe thy bower !— 

Restless Sunflower ! cease to move, 

Or, tell me all what poisonous power 

Ye use against me? 

(All) Love, love, love! 

Justina. It cannot be! whom have I ever loved? 

Trophies of my oblivion and disdain 

Floro and Lelio, did I not reject? 

And Cyprian ? 

(She becomes troubled at the name of Cypnian.) 


Did I not requite him 
With such severity, that he has fled 
Where none has ever heard of him again ? 
Alas! I now begin to fear that this 
May be the occasion whence desire grows bold, 
As if there were no danger. From the moment 
That I pronounced to my own listening heart, 
Cyprian is absent—O me, miserable ! 
I know not what I feel. It must be pity 
To think that such aman, whom all the world 
Admired, should be forgot by all the world, 
And I the cause.—And yet, if it were pity 
Floro and Lelio might have equal share ! 
For they are both imprisoned for my sake. 
Alas! what reasonings are these? It is 
Enough I pity him, and that in vain— 
Without this ceremonious subtilty. 
And woe is me! I know not where to find him now, 
Even should I seek him through this wide world. 
It would plainly have exceeded our limits to have given out- 
lines of all the pieces contained in these volumes—and, indeed, 


it 
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it would have been to little purpose. Enough has already been 
done by Sismondi, Bouterwek, and others, to give a general 
idea of them. It ‘only now remains to make that acquaintance 
more particular, by bringing some of them before the public in 
an English dress ; and certainly, we hope, without the barbarism 
of curtailing them to suit any foreign rules or taste, That 
theatre, whose pomp, romance, brilliant description, and cap- 
tivating poetry were once the admiration of Europe, is no longer 
studied in England; and France, the country of Corneille, 
Racine, and Molizre, regards as barbarous that stage, of w hich 
its own was but the ‘bet autiful firstborn. To the scholar, who 
studies the Spanish drama with some higher aim than a mere 
passing interest or superficial curiosity, the mind of this great 
Castilian will probably seem, notwithstanding the ridicule of 
Voltaire, as much endowed by nature with that instinct of per- 
fection, called genius, as that of the author of ‘ Zaire,’ though 
he did not compose his plays after the strictest models of Gre- 
cian taste. Without going the length of the eminent German 
critic, who places him next to Shakspeare, we would, never- 
theless, assign to him a foremost rank among the imaginative 
and the wise of the earth— 

Those starry lights of virtue that diffuse 

Through the dark depth of time their vivid flame. 
And conclude, by again expressing regret, that an author, so 
well known and translated on the continent, should not have 
found admirers in England, to point out to the lovers of poetry 
the many beautiful compositions that issued from his pen. No 
poet, after his death, appeared in Spain to form an era in the 
drama, as Metastasio or Alfieri in Italy. He was the last 
representative of true Spanish genius. The introduction of 
French rules and criticism, with a Bourbon dynasty, cast into 
the shade the national comedies; which, after a long interval, 
revived in the two Moratins—we fear only to fall into a second 
slumber at their decease. 


Art. VII.— De l’ Origine de la Nature du Progres de la 
Puissance Ecclésiastique en France. Par M. le Comte de 
Montlosier. Paris. 1829. 

mpuatT country must be lapsing towards a dangerous crisis 

where the middling classes of society have not only lost 
all love of God, but even discarded all outward semblance of 
religious 
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religious duties. The highest and the lowest ranks are, in this 
respect, but uncertain landmarks for the guidance of a right 
judgment. The aristocracy are the ‘ Corinthian capital of 
society,’ according to the eloquent similitude of Burke; yet 
its beauty is lost entirely, if it be suffered to lie on the ground, 
and eaten away by corrosion, or if it be not placed on its 
elevating shaft. When there, however, and raised aloft for 
the admiration of spectators, its exquisite ornaments and florid 
workmanship will not lose aught of their effect, or be less the 
subject for commendation, notwithstanding that certain specks 
and flaws do really exist in the sculptured imagery, which, to 
be closely inspected, requires an altitude equal to its own 
elevation. The base, again, derives all its beauty from the 
elegance of the shaft, and the shaft is the means of con- 
nexion between the lofty capital and the lowly pediment: 
without the shaft, or if the shaft be broken, these two would 
be entirely useless. The perfect shaft, therefore, is the prin- 
cipal feature in the composition of a perfect column. 

By the similitude of the column may be here signified, 
Society ; by the shaft, the Middle Rank; and the conclusion 
is equally forcible. 

The middle classes in France are in a woful condition ; they 
seem not to have preserved amongst them one particle of re- 
ligion ; there is neither manifestation of God’s worship in their 
churches, nor an evidence of its existence in their hearts. 
Old men, with one foot in the grave, or women or children, 
are the only persons seen within her temples of belief. ‘The 
commands of the Church are disobeyed, fast days are never ob- 
served, confession is seldom attended to ;—there is a thorough 
disregard of religion. 

These circumstances are grievous signs in a nation; yet they 
exist, and are manifested in every day’s intercourse, in France. 
A change, too, has come over the phase of the superficial cha- 
racter of the people: the citizen of France has cast off that 
sprightliness and gaiety, which were formerly his mark of 
nationality; he has become a moody, stern thinker; a talker 
of privileges and rights which are denied him; and he curses 
the priesthood—the ministers of that very religion, under whose 
influence his ancestors incurred the inexpiable guilt of a St. 
Barthélemi. ‘These things we have ourselves witnessed in a 
late visit to the metropolis’ of France; and the whole secret 
of the mischief is to be explained in one short sentence—the 
patience of the people has been exhausted by the tyranny of 
the priesthood, If the griefs of that people be well sifted and 

examined, 
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examined, we think it will be manifest, that they are severally 
to be traced to this one pernicious, deadly fountain ! 

Turn we now to M. de Montlosier’s book on the power of 
the priesthood in France; the whole drift of which is, to prove 
the force and accuracy of the above statement. The author 
traces priestly domination to the most ancient times of the 
French history. That religious power has not only been part 
and parcel of civil power, but has been, from the earliest period, 
the primum mobile, the grand actuating principle of every law 
and institution, we think can hardly be denied by any one, 
particularly by him who is conversant with the process of the 
growth of Jesuitism among our continental neighbours. ‘This 
is proved in Count de Montlosier’s book, by the adduction of 
ample testimony. After shewing in what manner the priest- 
hood of Rome tyrannized over kings and their subjects, having, 
in the fears of the ignorant and superstitious, powerful aux- 
iliaries and allies, Count Montlosier’s fourth chapter treats of 
‘ Ecclesiastical Invasions, assisted by the Rules of Discipline.’ 

‘To die,’ he says, ‘ without bestowing gifts on the church, was 
reputed a crime ; and as some, in order to avoid this law, died intes- 
tate, this was declared the height of impiety, and they who thus 
died were deprived at their burial of the rites of sepulture. To do 
away with such a stain, heirs constantly repaired to the parish 
priests, requesting them to make the will in the name and on behalf 
of the deceased. In after times, the Council of Trent absolutely con- 
secrated this law, declaring, in canon viii. session 22, all bishops 
testamentary executors by legal right. It was added, that this was 
authorised by a commission of the Holy See. 

‘Crimes of every kind, particularly those against the clergy, 
whilst they were generally punished by excommunication, served, 
by the regulations which they induced on the part of the priests, to 
increase yet further the extent of their power. Every excommunicated 
person being obliged to obtain absolution, whenever this could not 
be effected, save through arbitrary conditions of penitence and repa- 
ration, numbers refused. In such cases, want of faith constituted 
heresy. Now this crime, as Fleury remarks, caused, even in regard to 
kings, loss of goods, rights, and seignory. Rigorous casuists decided 
thus harshly for even simple excommunication. St. Thomas of 
Canterbury adjudged, that for the slightest offence in this respect 
princes forfeited their crowns. 

‘ While the clergy thus levied exactions on society by self- 
assumed rights, and laws thence derived, it entered yet more deeply 
into the spirit of the object which it proposed, through means of 
the rites, the worship, and the discipline which it .mposed. Thus 
regarded, we may very well understand, that the simple religion of 
Christ was not sufficient for its purposes. Christianity is eminently 
a social religion. Now, it was social life which was to be dissolved, 

VOL. V.—NO. X, 2u human 
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human life which was to be crushed. From that moment every 
thing was precipitated into asceticism. The constant effort was to 
make, not a people of Christians, not a people of citizens, but a people 
of monks. The vulgar, naturally linked to exaggerated superstitions, 
were not the only agents in that sphere—the higher classes were 
drawn into the vortex. All who were Christians among the higher 
ranks of society repeated the breviary, and assisted at several masses 
daily. The priests repeated, therefore, as many as they could. I 
know not which of the popes said nine. St. Louis assisted at all 
the offices, and compelled his children to do so likewise, He rose 
at midnight to repeat matins and lauds with his chaplains ; after that 
he heard two or three masses. They sounded the teerce, the sexte, 
the none, as they now strike the mass and vespers. Many of the 
princes, particularly the Duke of Orleans who wus assassinated at 
Paris, told their breviary daily. In times which more closely ap- 
proximate to us, the Constable de Montmorency commanded armies 
with along chaplet, which hung down to the ground, and he did 
not think it good, says Brantéme, to turn away from his pater- 
nosters. Further, every mouth of the year was so full of vigils and 
fete-days, that there remained not sufficient time for labour, and 
after these came every kind of abstinence.’ pp. 35, 36. 

This was, roundly, the state of devotion in France, and bitter 
has been the fruit of the tree, ‘ whose taste,’ the people of 
that country may, from the saddest experience, well say, as far 
as they are themselves concerned, ‘ whose taste,’ 

‘ Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden.’ 

* But to return to the Roman Catholics,’ says Dryden, in his Pre- 
face to his “ Religio Laici,” after dwelling on the tendency of the 
followers of Romanism to form plots against the liberties of king 
and state, ‘ how can we be secure from the practices of Jesuited 
papists in that religion ? For not two or three of that order, as some 
of them would impose upon us, but almost the whole body of them 
are of opinion, that their infallible master has a right over kings, not 
only in spirituals but temporals. Not to name Mariano, Bellarmine, 
Emanuel Sa, Molina, Savtaret, Simanca, and at least twenty others 
of foreign countries, we can produce of our own nation, Campian and 
Doleman, or Parsons ; besides many are named, whom I have not 
named, who all of them attest this doctrine, that the pope can de- 
pose and give away the right of any sovereign prince, si vel paulim 
deflexerit, if he shall never so little warp; but if he once comes to 
be excommunicated, then the bond of obedience is taken off from 
subjects, and they may and ought to drive him, like another Nebu- 
ehadnezzar, ex hominum Christianorum dominatu, from exercising 
dominion over Christians ; and to this they are bound by virtue of 


diyine precept, and by all the ties of conscience, under no less 
penalty than damnation.’ 


Hooker’s opinion is of the same nature with — 
eremy 
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Jeremy Taylor with both, and a host of other writers might be 
immediately adduced, were such a course necessary; but the 
opinions of English writers are altogether irrelevant to the end 
which we have here in view, and that is, simply to shew, that the 
political supremacy of the pope was attempted to be established 
in every country under heaven, wherever the priests of that 
power were sufficiently successful in gaining a footing. The same 
thing was observable in Italy, where, curiously enough, the very 
greatest names of which that country can boast, are arrayed 
in bitter hostility against the head of their own church, the 
Bishop of Rome*. In Spain, we have only to peruse the works 
of Dr. Villanueva, and we shall see, that the pope has not only 
counted the kings of Spain amongst the humblest of his slaves, 
but that he has, literally speaking, impoverished the country, by 
the enormous exactions which he has been wont to levy from 
the pockets of the credulous and superstitious people. And 
lately, we have heard of certain demands for money made by 
his holiness on the kings of Sardinia and the Two Sicilies. The 
conduct of Rome, therefore, has been uniform from the earliest 
period down to the moment of our writing this paper. 
Constituted as France is, her aristocracy are sure of following 
the example set by the monarch, whether it be for belief or scep- 
ticism, for bigotry or impiety. The aristocracy is not composed 
of the same materials as the like class in this country : here, we 
have old standing names, and immense landed possessions, and 
hereditary rank ; there, we behold poverty-stricken nobles, and, 
though with many exceptions, still a mushroom peerage. What 
hope of emolument or riches have its component members, save 
through the indulgences and favours of a place-dispensing 
monarch? Approximating in rank to that monarch, and fol- 
lowing, in the weakness of their hearts, the suggestions of false 
pride, they throng around the king, and would scorn the middle 
rank: but that body, which it considers in the light of a bour- 
geoisie, will not suffer itself to be treated with contempt, or 
scorned, inasmuch as, though it bea bourgeoisie, it is one ‘ en- 
noblie par force de richesses ;’ and it knows full well that the 
contest between wealth and poverty is always terminated in 
favour of the former. Man never entirely loses his native inde- 
endence of spirit : it may appear to slumber when circumstance 
is too powerful to be opposed ; but when the fitting opportunity 
does actually arrive, he never fails to give, not only the ‘ word,’ 


* In the fourteenth century, we see Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Franco Sanhetti ; 
in the sixteenth, Ariosto, Machiavelli, Sarpi, Aretino; im the seventeenth, Forti- 
guerra; in the eighteenth and nineteenth, Giannone, the Neapolitan historian, Gene- 
vesi, the Neapolitan philosopher, ae Pindemonti, b 
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but the ‘ blow.’ Thus was it with the ‘ bourgeoisies’ of the 
middle ages, in the self-liberation of their respective cities: 
thus is it in France at the present day. The griefs of the 
middle classes effected the great revolution in that country, and 
not the idle preaching of her persifleurs and philosophes ; for 
every effectual revolution must be the work of the middle rank, 
and of that alone. Every attempt to revolutionize, either in a 
literary point of view, or otherwise, made by a monarch, must 
ass away with the existence and the name of that monarch. 
hat moral and lasting effect had the patronage of Augustus on 
the people of Rome? Every attempt, again, on the part of the 
commonalty will be of no avail—as witness the proceedings of 
the Jacquerie, and the insurrection of Masaniello. The germ 
of lasting change and improvement lies hidden in the bosom of 
the middle rank. This powerful order is hostile to the last 
degree in France against the aristocracy, not only on account of 
their unmerited elevation in society, but also on account of the 
insolence and contumely which they have a number of years 
endured at their hands. To the hatred which superiority of 
condition always engenders in the breasts of every class of men, 
taken collectively, is added contempt for the dependent situation 
of the aristocracy; and this becomes fixed, without possibility 
of ebb or flow, (until it absolutely stagnates through inac- 
tion,) when the vices of that aristocracy are considered : These 
vices, also, act as a powerful foil to render yet more glaring 
their detestable character, which, again, is rendered threefold 
detestable when seated on the person of a sanctimonious and 
quaker-coated Zartuffe. This is no exaggeration. Nothing 
can change the nature and vices of a court, whether it be pre- 
sided over by a Cameronian Wahab, or a Cardinal Richelieu, or 
a Cardinal Wolsey, or a St. Louis, the Predestined of Heaven. 
There are certain ingredients in chemistry, which can never 
come in contact without combining and amalgamating. It is 
the same thing with men within the magic circle of the courts 
of princes; and, however virtuous a reputation a king or his 
court may have, as it is in the nature of wealth to corrupt and 
tongues to gloze, and the human mind to machinate for self- 
interest, and the human heart to deceive, so surely will vice 
hold its full-fed existence in such a place, showing or conceal- 
ing its head as restrictions are more severe or more relaxed. 
But notwithstanding all the care and vigilance of the culprits, 
scandal, with its lynx eye, will mark out the sores and cancers 
in the moral character of men, and will as surely blazon forth 
each instance to the world with its trumpet tongue. These 
men, however, not unfrequently give little trouble to that lynx 
eye 
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eye of scandal ; for, trusting to their assumed sanctity, and to 
the ease with which their silly fellow-creatures can, by such 
arrant knaves as themselves, be deceived, they become careless 
in their gait and comportment, throw back their cloaks in the 
fulness of supposed security, and their diseases are at once dis- 
covered, and spoken of as they deserve, 

The fault of all this is in the constitution of things in France; 
but that constitution has been induced by the abominable ty- 
ranny of her priesthood. There is only one way of repairing 
matters, and that is, by curbing the licentiousness of that here- 
tofore unruly body, and forcing them, with blows and buffets, if 
need be, to confine their industry to the sphere of their own na- 
tive duties. Politics and diplomacy, and the ordering of govern- 
ment, are not for any hierarchy under heaven ; the period long 
since arrived for the secession from toil of all priests-militant 
with the arm of flesh. When the priesthood are effectually 
banished from power; when all their adder’s-nests are crushed, 
so that the power of generating their order ad libitum is de- 
stroyed, and the numbers of themselves, their partizans, and 
their congregations are known to a nicety ; when their wealth 
is ascertained, and the diligence which they exercise over their 
deluded victims in obtaining gifts in Mortmain is neutralized 
by a bold and resolute monarch, very different from the present 
pusillanimous race of her rulers; then may France, indeed, 
hope to receive some restorative, which shall strengthen her 
faded energies, and arouse her effectually from her present state 
of languor. However execrable may be the character of the 
lustful Henry of England, supposing that every word uttered 
by the Romanist champions against that bluff son of the Tudors 
were founded in truth, and that the moral character of the man 
were as ‘ dark as Erebus,’ still the people of this country are 
under the deepest obligations to that bold monarch: without 
him the Reformation would never have succeeded in this island. 
Had another such ruler existed in Spain, Constantine Ponce de 
la Fuente would have been as successful as the reformer of Ger- 
many. The public were in his favour ;* the Emperor Charles held 

him 


* ‘ The slanders which were at this time so industriously propagated woe him, 


only serve to show the anxiety of the inquisitors to blast his fame, and the dread which 
they felt lest the reformed opinions should gain credit from the circumstance of their 
having been embraced by a person of so great eminence and popularity. In this 
object, however, they did not succeed altogether to their wish. is appeared when 
his effigy and bones were brought out in the public auto-de-fe celebrated at Sev ille, on 
the 22d of December, 1560. The effigies of such heretics as had escaped from justice, 
by re or " death, usually consisted of a shapeless piece of patch-work, surmounted 
by a head; that of Constantine Ponce consisted of a regular human ry complete 
in all its parts, dressed after the manner in which he appeared in public, and repre- 
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him in honour ; Philip the Second esteemed him much ; he was a 
man of sufficient power of intellect, great firmness of soul, per- 
severing in his exertions in the right cause, and only required 
such assistance from a powerful prince as Luther met with from 
the Elector of Hesse. The purest intentions, the most imma- 
culate soul, and integrity unimpeached, will effect little in revo- 
lutions or reforms: there are needed men of rugged limbs and 
Herculean energy,—a Martin Luther, a Henry Vill, an Oliver 
Cromwell, a Mirabeau, Danton, Marat, Robespierre. Under 
her present race of priest-ridden and dreakvthitaded princes, no 
amelioration or change can be expected in France : there is not 
the slightest hope’ of their realization. 

The Count de Montlosier, after dwelling on the origin of 
abuses amongst the priesthood, on their avarice and their exac- 
tions, their luxury and vices, on their deceptions and forgeries, 
shows in what manner society resisted this grinding despotism. 


* There is, in this respect,’ says M. de Montlosier, ‘ a first order of 
things on which history leaves us no doubt. At the same time that 


senting him in his most common attitude of preaching, with one arm resting on the 
palpi and the other elevated. The production of this figure in the spectacle, when 
is sentence was about to be read, excited a lively recollection of a preacher so popular, 
and drew from the spectators an expression of feeling by no means pleasing to the 
inquisitors. In consequence of this they caused it to be withdrawn from the promi- 
nent situation which it occupied, and to be brought near to their own platform, where 
they commenced the reading of the articles of the libel on which Constantine had 
been condemned. The people, displeased at this step, and not hearing what was read, 
began to murmur; upon which Calderon, who, as mayor of the city, presided on the 
occasion, desired the acting secretary to go to the pulpit provided for that part of the 
ceremony. This intimation being disregarded, the murmurs were renewed, and the 
mayor, raising his voice, ordered the service to be suspended. The inquisitors were 
obliged to restore the effigy to its former place, and to re-commence the reading of the 
sentence in the audience of the people ; but the secretary was instructed, after naming 
a few of the errors into which the deceased had fallen, to conclude by saying, that he 
had vented others so horrible and impious, that they could not be heard without pollu- 
tion by vulgar ears. After this, the effigy was sent to the house of the Inquisition, and 
another of ordinary construction was conveyed to the stake to be burnt, along with the 
bones of Constantine. The inquisitors were not a little puzzled how to act respecting 
his works, which had already been printed by their approbation; but they at last 
agreed to prohibit them, “not because they had found anything in them worthy of 
condemnation,” as their sentence runs, “but because it was not fit that any honourable 
memorial of a man doomed to infamy should be transmitted to posterity.” But they 
had a still more delicate task to perform. The history of a voyage to Flanders by 
Philip I1., when Prince of Asturias, had been printed at Madrid , y royal authority, in 
which his chaplain, Constantine. was described as “ the greatest philodorher, the pro- 
foundest divine, and the most eloquent preacher, who has been in Spain for many ages.” 
Whether nen gave information of this work we know not; but there can be 
no doubt that he would have run the risk of excommunication, by retaining it in his 
library, after it was stigmatized by the inquisitorial censors of the press. They ordered 
all the copies of the book to be delivered to them, that they might delete the obnoxious 
gyric; “and on this passage,” says one who afterwards procured a copy of the 
istory in Spain, “ the ator of the book, which is in my hands, was so liberal 
of his ink, that I had mal al to read it.” "—M Crie’s History of the Reformation in 
Spain, pp. 266—269. 
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a portion of society, besotted under the influence of priestly des- 
potism, everywhere offers the appearance of a senseless piety, the most 
brutalized impiety pervades the other portion. Here is everything 
conceivable in the shape of pitiful superstition and credulity; there, 
wifatever is most hideous in the shape of unbelief and blasphemy. 
It is well known, that, at this period, in the castles, in the seignories, 
in the armies, cries of fury and derision against God were vocife- 
rated on all sides; even the army of the Crois¢s was not exempt. 
St. Louis endeavoured to repress them—punishing delinquents by 
burning their tongues; but he could not succeed. The oaths with 
which they denied God, still called, in our meridional dialect, the 
reniades, have been handed down from age to age, even to our own 
times. 

* These contrasted examples of extreme piety and ferocious im- 
piety did not escape historians; but they scarcely paused to explain 
facts, the nature and origin of which they did not understand. It 
sufficed their capacity of observation, when they beheld that, through 
the effect of an impression which had pervaded universal mind, the 
priest came at length to be entirely confounded with God. 

‘ Immediately that the priesthood had operated this profane con- 
fusion, all its vexations had reference to religion and God. In no 
other religion did anything of a similar kind exist. Did they ever 
at Ephesus blaspheme against Diana? at Rome imprecate ‘ par la 
ventre’ of Jupiter? Epicurus denied the existence of God, but he 
did not insult him. Among Christians, however, after Constantine 
had called the priests of God ‘ vos dii estis;’ after one of our kings 
had given them place above himself, denominating them ‘ thrones 
of God ;’ the reverence for the priest being confounded with the 
worship of God, turned, with vulgar minds, on God himself the 
hatred excited by the abominations of the priesthood. 

* Always, since civilization had commenced to operate, and even 
in times the most barbarous, among enlightened men, as soon as they 
had distinguished the religion from the priest, they were satisfied to 
guard themselves against the priest, and religion was spared. This 
happened under Louis VIII. and St. Louis. A portion of the French 
nobility, leaving to warlike and lighter spirits the shamelessness of 
oaths, and regarding God, dared to attack the sacerdotal order, 

‘We shall see, shortly, Louis XII. and Louis XIV. addressing 
themselves to the bishops to defend themselves against papal autho- 
rity. Under Louis VIII at first, and then under St. Louis, the 
monarch and the French noblesse addressed themselves to the pope 
to defend themselves from the authority of the bishops. In their peti- 
tions against the misrule of the bishops, the barons and great lords 
concluded in these terms :—‘* We supplicate your paternity (votre 
paternité), who knows that neither the king nor ourselves can longer 
suffer these grievous inflictions (talia gravamina).” It appears that 
St. Louis obtained from the pope a brief of personal exemption from 
the jurisdiction of the bishops. As the barons were not so fortunaté, 
they assembled, and formed a “ligue.” It is remarkable that this 
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was the first association in France which bore that name ; for there 
were many combinations under that title previously to that one, 
which afterwards became so famous. In the ligue of the barons 
under St. Louis, which maintained a permanent committee and a 
complete organization, it was agreed, that ecclesiastical pretensions 
to temporal jurisdiction should be carefully opposed, and that no 
regard was to be paid to excommunications. 

‘ This was a matter of consequence, for France was then overrun 
with the excommunicated ; in one parish only there were four hun- 
dred, sometimes seven hundred. If this body had yielded in resi- 
piscence, the fortunes of the clergy would have been materially 
increased ; but the excommunicated regularly refused, and were ob- 
stinate in their refusal ; and the clergy, being worsted in this con- 
flict, were fain to carry their complaints to St. Louis.’ pp. 63—67. 


St. Louis, however, obeyed the dictates of his conscience, wrote 
repeatedly to Pope Alexander IV. to obtain some relaxation of 
ecclesiastical immunities, became sensible of the associations 
among his barons and lords, and himself promulgated the 
Pragmatic Sanction, the Charter of the Liberties of the Gallican 
Church. Among other passages in Joinville, wherein that ex- 
cellent-hearted king is described as repulsing the demands of 
the ecclesiastical tyrants, is the following. It describes the 
proceedings of the Assembly of Prelates, who met to remon- 
strate with the king on the resistance which they witnessed 
among those under the ban of the church. It took place be- 
tween A. D. 1247 and 1270. 


* Je vy une journée que tous les Prelatz de France se trouve- 
rent a Paris pour parler au bon saint Loys, et lui faire une requeste. 
Et quant il le sceut, il se rendit au Palais pour la les oir de ce 
qu’ilz vouloient dire. Et quant tous furent assemblez, ce fust 
l’Evesque Guy d’Auseure qui fust fils de Monseigneur Guilleaume 
de Melot, qui commenca a dire au Roy, par le congié & commun 
assentement de tous les ‘autres Prelatz: Sire, sachez que tous ces 
Prelatz qui ci sont en vostre presence, me font dire que vous lessez 
perdre toute la Chrestienté, & qu'elle se pert entre vos mains, Adonc 
le bon Roy se signe de la Croiz & dist: Evesque, or me dittes com- 
mant il se fait & par quelle raison. 

‘ Sire, fit ’'Evesque, c’est pour ce qu'on ne tient plus compte des 
Excommuniez. Car aujourd’huy, un homme aymeroit mieulx mourir 
tout excommunié que de se faire absouldre, & ne veult nully faire 
satifuction a 'Eglise. Pourtant, Sire, ilz vous requterent tous a une 
vois pour Dieu, & pour ce que ainsy le devez faire, qu’il vous plaise 
commander a tous vos Baillifz, Prevotz & autres Administrateurs de 
Justice, que od il sera trouvé aucun en vostre Royaume, qui aura 
esté an & jour continuellement excommunie, qu’ilz le contraignent a 
se faire absouldre par la prinse de ses biens. Et le saint omme re- 
spondit que trez-voulontiers le commanderoit faire de ceulx qu’on 
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trouveroit estre torgonniers a l’Eglise & a son Presme. Etl’Evesque 
dist qu'il ne leur appartenoit a congnoistre de leurs causes. Et ace 
respondit le bon Roy, que il ne le feroit autrement, & disoit que ce 
seroit contre Dieu & raison qu'il sist contraindre a soy faire absouldre 
ceulx a qui les Clercs feroient tort, & qu’ils ne fussent oiz en leur 
bon droit. Et de ce leur donna exemple du Conte de Bretaigne 
qui par sept ans a plaidoi¢ contre les Prelatz de Bretaigne tout ex- 
communié, & finablement a si bien conduite & menée sa cause que 
nostre Saint Pere le Pape les a condampnez envers iceluy Conte la 
de Bretaigne. Parquoy disoit ‘que si dez la premiere année, i) cust 
voulu contraindre iceluy Conte de Bretaigne a soy faire absouldre, il 
lui eust convenu laisser a iceulx Prelatz contre raison ce qu’ilz lui 
demandoient outre son vouloir: Et que en ce faisant il eust grande- 
ment meffait envers Dieu & envers ledit Conte de Bretaigne.’ 
pp. 26—28. 


The resistance against the papacy was most effectually made 
by the laic legists, to whom St. Louis had handed over the 
economy of the tribunals. These judges were fully aware of 
the nature and extravagance of priestly views, and they accord- 
ingly acted with corresponding resolution. ‘Their wisdom and 
their reforming spirit were the origin of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which Sismondi has thus given: (we give it in French, that 
it might not be said we had wilfully made any blunder in the 
translation. ) 


‘ Louis, par la grace de Dieu, roi des Francais: Pour assurer 
"état tranquille et salutaire de l’église de notre royaume, pour aug- 
menter le culte divin, pour le salut des Ames des fidéles du Christ, 
et pour obtenir nous-mémes la grice et Je secours du Dieu tout 
puissant, & Ja domination et & la protection duquel notre royaume a 
toujours été soumis, ainsi que nous voulons qu’il le soit encore, nous 
statuons et ordonnons ce qui suit, par cet edit trés-considéré, qui 
devra valoir & perpétuite : 

* 1°. Que les prélats, les patrons, les collateurs ordinaires de béné- 
fices dans les églises de notre royaume, jouissent pleinement de leurs 
droits, et que la juridiction de chacun soit en entier conservée. 

* 2°. Que les églises cathédrales et les autres de notre royaume, 
aient ce libres élections avec leurs effets dans leur entier. 

* 3°. Nous voulons et nous ordonnons que le crime pestilentiel de 
la simonie, qui ¢branle l’église, soit entitrement expulsé de notre 
royaume, 

‘4°. Nous voulons pareillement et nous ordonnons que les pro- 
motions, les collations, les provisions et les dispositions des préla- 
tures, des dignités, et des béndfices de quelque nature qu’ils soient, 
et des offices ecclésiastiques de notre royaume, se fassent selon la 
disposition, l’ordination, la détermination du droit commun, des con- 
ciles sacrés de l’église de Dieu, et des instituts antiques des saints 
peres. 

* 5°. Nous voulons qu’on ne léve en aucune maniére et qu’on ne 
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recueille les exactions et les griéves levées d'argent, imposées par la 
cour Romaine aux églises de notre royaume, et par lesquelles notre 
royaume a été misérablement appauvri, ou celles qui seroient im- 
posdes a l’avenir, qu’autant que la cause en seroit raisonuable, pieuse, 
trés urgente, d’une nécessité inévitable, et reconnue par notre con- 
sentement exprés et spontané, et celui de I’église de notre royaume. 

* 6°. Par les présentes, nous renouvelons, nous approuvons et 
nous confirmons les libertés, franchises, immunités, prérogatives, 
droits et priviléges accordés par les rois Francais nos prédécesseurs, 
d’heureuse mémoire, et ensuite par nous, aux églises, monastéres, 
lieux pies, religieux, et personnes ecclésiastiques de notre royaume, 

* En conséquence, mandons & tous nos juges, officiers et sujets, 
d’observer soigneusement les présentes, etc.’ vol. viii. pp. 104—6. 

In this Pragmatic Sanction there is really nothing to strike us 
with wonder, or, primd facie, account for the celebrity which 
it in after times attained. No new privilege is granted, or 
immunity created, or change effected in the economy of the 
Gallican Church. It merely recapitulates existing laws and 
liberties, and the course of canonical legislation. In the fifth 
clause, it most assuredly settles the long-contested point about 
papal exactions ; but this was neither a new nor singular effort 
of resistance, since, not only in France, but in England and 
Germany, the same act of tyranny had been frequently ex- 
claimed against, though ineffectually. If we, therefore, seek 
the cause of the celebrity of those ordinances comprised in the 
Pragmatic Sanction, we shall find it in the simple fact, that it 
brought, as it were into a nucleus, all the abominations of the 
Papal See and of the apostolicals in France ; that the remedies 
too and the means of resistance were also brought into a 
nucleus, and so approximated to the simple understandings of 
the men of that day. Neither the Bishop of Rome, nor yet 
his partizans, could, by any contrivance, art, or jugglery, carry 
their schemes of abuse or exaction into execution ; for when, 
as formerly, and in despite of particular laws of defence, bulls 
were made out, providing especially that such and such things 
were exacted by the High Father of the Church, notwith- 
standing such and such laws, now the embodied ordinances 
of the Pragmatic Sanction were a grand bulwark against the 
apostolical chamber, and all bulls of the pope were to be con- 
sidered as contraband, and denied, under any plea whatsoever, 
admittance into the country. 

But the ordinances of the Pragmatic Sanction had no last- 
ing effect in the country, for where there is no constitutional 
liberty, the happiness of the people wants a sure and solid 
foundation. Wherever orders are so ill defined asin France, 
and the laws of the kingdom, notwithstanding the solitary cries 
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of widely divided reformers, are in the administration of an execu- 
tive, who are the slaves of one man, the happiness or misery of 
the community will rest on the naked will and pleasure of that 
individual. ‘Thus, every succeeding year brought a new change 
over the aspect of affairs; and, according to the temper, reso- 
lution, and capacity of the monarch, monachism was more or 
less triumphant, more or less diffused over the kingdom. Thus, 
not to mention the verbal polemics between Boniface VII. and 
Philip le Bel, in which many terms of abuse lost no iota of 
their proper application and force, we dwell for one moment 
on the name of Philip de Valois. This monarch was rather 
favourable to the claims of the popedom, yet was he obliged to 
yield to the force of public opinion. The Judges of the King’s 
Court, (Juges Royaux,) whose interest and love of self, (sup- 
posing that every abstract notion of honesty and right-mind- 
edness, or other noble impulse, were inoperative and un- 
known,) anxious to preserve the power with which they had 
been entrusted, found the encroachments of ecclesiastica. 
cunning and rapacity too powerful to be opposed, and com- 
plained to Philip of the superincumbent abuses. They had them- 
selves been banned and interdicted by the ecclesiastical judges 
and officers of the bishops. These acts of self-arrogated 
and impudent authority had even been extended to the Seig- 
norial Justices, who joined in the complaint of the others. The 
consequence was, that the bishops were convoked, and Pierre 
de Cuignéres, the king’s advocate, drew up the laic griefs in a 
Memorial of sixty-six articles; feebly enough executed, says 
M. de Montlosier, but yet remarkable for being the first regular 
bill of complaint against the ecclesiastical order of the Gallican 
Church. tHe urged the necessity of keeping distinct, priestly 
ower and temporal authority. Pierre Roger, Archbishop of 
Reed, answered him on the expiration of eight days, given him 
for making an effectual defence. He alleged, that both tempo- 
ral and spiritual jurisdiction belonged of right to the church ; 
and, in proof, he adduced the instance of St. Peter, who, when 
he cut off the servant’s ear, was desired by our Saviour to re- 
place the sword into the scabbard, but not to lay it aside! Not- 
withstanding that the king inclined towards Ultramontanism, he 
passed twelve articles against the usurpations of the priesthood, 
The liberties of the Gallican Church, says M. de Montlosier, 
ought not to be regarded as the pretext for the os or chi- 
canery invented by the Parliament, as M. de Maistre has 
wished to represent them, but for the Church of France, whe- 

ther ecclesiastic or laic, as a body of established laws. 
The 
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The author adduces the persecution of the Jansenists in sup- 
port of his argument. 


‘ I have spoken,’ he says, ‘ of the trouble occasioned in France 
on the subject of the bull of canonization of Gregory VII. The 
parliament in vain proscribed it, the faculty of Paris in vain con- 
demned it, the clergy were resolute in maintaining it. They regarded 
the speech of the President du Harlui as an attempt against Catho- 
licism. A bishop had the insolence to say to the king, that his king- 
dom was founded on Catholicism, and could not stand, save on that 
foundation...... Shortly after arose the famous controversy relative 
to the writings and the doctrines of Jansenius, and in consequence of 
the famous bull Unigenitus. This bull, which a series of intrigues 
had obtained from the court of Rome, not having been unanimously 
adopted in France, even by the bishops, thence sprung, on the part 
of the bishops friendly to the bull, new intrigues and new persecu- 
tions ; and thence issued the letters of Clement IT., known under the 
name of pastorales officii. The letters declared those bishops, and 
others who had not accepted the bull Unigenitus, separated from the 
communion of Rome. The parliament suppressed these letters, the 
Procureur-General treated them as an abuse. There were, in this 
respect, judgment upon judgment; in one year only they counted 
ten. The Inquisition of Rome, desiring to interfere in the dispute 
and to condemn a Pastoral Letter of Cardinal Bouillon, an arrét 
suppressed that decree.’ p. 97. 


The course of the bitter and fatal disputes between the leaders 
of the French Hierarchy, consequent on the Augustinus of 
Jansenius, may be seen in L’ Histoire des cing Propositions of 
Dumas. To go into the examination of those disputes would 
take up more space and time than we are, at this moment, com- 
petent to spare, though a future opportunity will offer itself for 
that task. The ‘ moral of the tale, however, is simply this: 
that wherever a hierarchy is allowed a free control of action, 
wherever their body is kept distinct and aloof from the other 
orders of society, wherever they are not a component part (and 
in subordination) of the state, wherever they are not, even, an 
‘imperium in imperio,’ but an ‘ imperium suPRa imperium,’ 
the same evils, the same animosities, the same rancorous hatred, 
the same licentiousness, the same mad extravagance, the same 
abominable outrages, the same evil influence over society, will 
be brought to counteract the progress and improvement of 
mankind, as all this has been, and still continues, in most 
woful operation in unhappy France. Unless the worship of 
God be regulated according to law, that is, as far as the for- 
mation of ostensible sectarian bodies are concerned, and unless 
the regular priesthood are kept subject to fixed and constitu- 
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tional regulations, and take an inferior rank to king and 
ministers, better would it be to have no fixed rule for religion, 
as is the case in the United States of America: for, in the 
latter instance, the social orders may take a right tendency, as 
has actually happened in the general adoption there of Pro- 
testantism ; whereas, in the former, as Mind is actuated and 
guided by others, it will pursue the path of their shewing ; and if 
they be vicious, or interested in self-aggrandisement, Mind will 
act as a slave for effectuating the poisonous purposes of such 
corrupted guardians. Another mischief is, that the Pope of 
Rome and the Apostolical Chamber have had, time out of mind, 
the fullest power of promulgating ordinances, according to the 
influence of momentary caprice or self-interest ; and these de- 
crees, though prohibited by law in other countries, are never- 
theless accepted and acted upon by the timorous and weak- 
minded—they being fearful of the pains of purgatory and papal 
anathemas. Whatever depends on the will of one man may, for 
a time, be regulated by wisdom, but the day and hour will at 
length come, when it will terminate in corruption. 

The matters, on which we have been dealing, are capable of 
appliance to our own time and our own country. 

t is a most lamentable thing for a country, when ministers 
are theoretical and little practical: yet such has been the case 
in respect to the late Emancipation Bill in Ireland. Whether 
we are friendly or inimical to that measure is not here the ques- 
tion; our observations being altogether directed towards the 
efficiency of the guarantees and safeguards provided in that 
bill: and we beg to say, most unreservedly, that those guaran- 
tees and safeguards are merely nominal, having not the slightest 
shadow of pretension to reality. Ministers in this, we say it 
in all due respect, have yielded to the force of a vulgar error. 
They have, in toto, considered the force of law, they have 
wholly disregarded the force of circumstance and the weakness 
of human nature. The vulgar error to which we have alluded 
has been of old manifested in the criminal law of this country ; 
which has been a code of vindication and punishment, vying in 
severity with that of Draco’s institutes ; and not a code of con- 
ciliation, of pardon, and of prevention, like the golden rules 
for action contained in the New Testament. A trifling penalty 
is to be enforced against bishops of the Irish Roman Church, for 
the assumption of the title and the paraphernalia of their dig- 
nity. This, of course, they will not incur, if they wish to 
accomplish good, (the word here must be taken according to 
the English, and not Jesuitical or Romish sense,) for every 
act, having the moral good of the people in view, is easy of 
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accomplishment, without noise or ostentation ; but if eyil is to 
be achieved, (the ‘evil’ of the English is goodness, according 
to the papistical acceptation,) will the paltry penalty of a few 
pounds be a bar or hindrance to the bishops and priests of Ire- 
land? In the first place, they will consider whether the ab- 
stracted force of the ministry of Great Britain is sufficiently 
strong to levy the penalty and to punish the delinquents ; next, 
whether it will be wise policy on their part to institute proceed- 
ings against men who have a thorough command over their 
numerous ignorant flocks in Ireland, and whom they may mould 
to any purpose, and propel'to any act of daring. Even if these 
should be likely matters to be carried against them, they may 
reckon that they, or most of their number, will go without punish- 
ment, since the ministers may be unwilling to institute proceed- 
ings, from the fear of incurring prejudice and hatred, and so be 
driven by stronger interests from their places; or that, though 
they may select one or two cases for public proceedings, still that 
they cannot be everlastingly instituting public proceedings and 
punishing. The force of the Act of Parliament in question has 
been already tried, and it was found wanting, immediately after 
it passed into a law; it was contravened and set at nought 
by the public proceedings of Irish bishops themselves. It 
would seem that our ministers could have known very little of 
the history of France, or had profited very little from that 
knowledge, when they drew up their grand bill of emancipation. 
They have been more compliant to the Pope than even were 
the Kings of France on the subject of investiture; and yet, 
in France, when was the kingdom wholly free from popish 
influence? The fact is, there is no dealing against self- 
interest and cases of conscience. While the Pope holds the 
distribution of benefices, honours, and rank, and has the power 
of nominating cardinals ; while the bishopric of Rome itself 
remains attainable by the most active, or clever, or influential 
member in its ranks, from the simplest soldier in the church to 
the highest veteran in its service; the eyes of every worldly- 
minded Roman Catholic priest will be directed towards his 
general to do his slightest bidding—‘ to go’ and ‘ to come,’ in 
order to administer to his will, though he should thereby incur 
a slight punishment ; for that may be the forerunner of a worldly 
preferment and ‘a great good.’ If this man would do thus much 
for the mean advantages of life, the fanatic and the bigot would 
do infinitely more on the score of a case of conscience. If this 
feeling begins once to operate, no man can say what limit will 
be given to its wide-spreading influence ; for human punish- 
ment, even of the most cruel kind, is held by such men in utter 
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contempt, looking forward, as they always are, to the enthralling 
joys of another and a glorious world: no law, nor barrier is suf- 
ficient to stay the footsteps of beings so constituted—they are 
above fear. Will the bloody fates of Clement, Ravaillac, Felton, 
or Bellingham, prevent, in coming years, murders of like atro- 
city with those which the above most desperate villains accom- 
plished? We defy Kings, Lords, and Commons to devise any 
bill or any punishment that shall do so. The case of conscience 
in one case is the case of conscience in the other. The private 
individual murders his fellow-man, in obedience to the law of God, 
as expounded by his wicked ghostly adviser ; the ghostly adviser 
expounds whatever (however daring) is expounded to him as 
the law of God by his superior ; and the act is, in the individual 
mind, sanctified by being considered as ‘ a case of conscience.’ 
These consequences are inevitable in a religion like the Roman 
Catholic, where the head of the church resides in a foreign land, 
and is a temporal prince in his own right ; whereas they are not 
possible in a religion like the Protestant, which has a self-effi- 
cient hierarchy, which is excellently supported by the monarch 
and the constitution. In the former case, the head of the church 
and his ministers are out of the pale of public opinion and 
punishment if they do evil; in the latter, punishment will 
follow crime, and public opinion holds such sway, that the 
highest in the land will be made to crouch in subjection. 

The Count dal Pozzo, in his work, ‘ De la Nécessité trés Ur- 
gente de soumettre le Catholicisme Romain en Irlande,’ has 
very ably considered the subject, whether civil authority ought 
to interfere in matters of religion? The Abbé de Pradt, in his 
* Du Concordat du Mexique avee la Cour de Rome,’ is for the 
negative of the proposition. Dr. Villanueva, in his ‘ Juicio de 
la obra del Sehor Arzobisbo de Pradt, intitulada Concordato de 
Méjico con Roma,’ is for the contrary opinion, and adduces 
good and sufficient authority for his side of the question. Count 
dal Pozzo has come to a similar opinion with Dr. Villanueva ; 
and we can with confidence refer our readers to the learned work 
of this nobleman for a mass of incontestible evidence. One 
short passage, however, we shall extract. 

‘ It may be established as a general rule, that the number of 
restrictions to religious liberty onght to be in a direct proportion 
to the pretensions manifested by each religion to intermeddle 
with civil affairs, and the influence which it exercises in that 
respect. ‘The English Church most certainly has greater pre- 
tensions and influence than the Unitarians or the Presbyterians, 
or other sects of like nature: therefore the legislator will take 
care to restrict the former more than the others; and, for the 
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same reason, he should restrict the Catholic Church more 
severely than any other, because none other has manifested such 
extravagant pretensions, none has exercised greater influence, 
and none is so anxious, in the present day, either to exercise 
that influence which it possesses, or to extend it by every means 
in its power.’—p. 168. 

The Count dal Pozzo exposes sufficiently the system of Ca- 
tholicism in Austria, which, with all its evils in government, 
has acted wisely in making the church secondary to the state, 
and in prohibiting disputes, such as those between the Jan- 
senists and Molinists. It has thereby avoided the manifold 
mischiefs which have been induced into France by the spirit of 
her Catholicism. ‘ We may say in one word,’ repeats the 
Count, ‘that the ecclesiastical law has been entirely remodelled 
in Austria by the laws of the civil authority, and that these have 
almost entirely put into disuse the ancient canonical authority.’ 


—p. 178. 

M . de Montlosier says, with great truth, that the pretensions 
of (what Mr. Coleridge has, in his excellent, though diffuse, book 
on the church and state, called) the clerisy in France are una- 
bated ; refuting, by manifold proofs, the idle notion that their 
past abuses cannot, by possibility of circumstance, exist in the 
present day. Individuals so arguing are, indeed, casuists, xar’ 
ekoxny. Certain it is that the human mind is improving, and 
that humanity is, in every succeeding age, approximating more 
closely to perfection; but let us not forget that there is an 
original curse sticking fast by man which time wastes not, and 
of which many circumstances of life only increase the virulence. 
Woe to him who cannot resist temptation ; and, alas for our 
kind ! there are few of the multitudinous congregation of the 
earth who have strength sufficient for the deadly encounter. 
Avarice, in the present day, is as powerful as the Satan of Holy 
Writ; and if the maxim of the poet be true, that ‘ crescit indul- 
gens sibi dirus hydrops,’ what can counteract the tendency of 
just of possession when the power of supply remains in the 
agent’s possession ?—As long as the priests in France shall be 
thus circumstanced, so long will their body be as a baleful and 
death-dealing engine. 

‘ They,’ says the Count, ‘ who pretend that the disorders of the 
ancient clergy will never again be renewed in the present day, rely, 
Ist, on the difference of times. Those ages, when the disorders enu- 
merated were prevalent, were, say they, times of ignorance and 
barbarity; the present times, on the contrary, are remarkable for 
intellectual cultivation.—2nd, In times past, the people were, by 
the force of faith, naturally carried towards religion; it was then 
possible to exaggerate matters, and lead, in this respect, to extrava- 
gance: 
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gance: the present times, on the contrary, are those of philosophy 
and impiety.—3d, In times past, the clergy only had the advantages 
of instruction, and had, moreover, a firm support in their influence 
over grand fiefs, and in their enormous wealth: in times present, 
there are neither fiefs nor land, and the clergy are entirely at the 
mercy of the society by whom they are paid.’ pp. 117, 18. 


What we have first to say in reply will, we think, lay the 
axe effectually at the root of the three grand pro-clerisy argu- 
ments—viz., the advocates proceed on self-conceded postulates, 
and not on unimpeachable axioms. They have assumed that 
priests trafficked in matters indifferent to men—and not in 
consciences, which are the most tender parts and parcels of 
men. The facts, too, as they have been visible of late in France, 
manifestly contradict the assumption that society has arrived at 
superior light, and therefore despises the priesthood. The more 
men become enlightened, the more sensible they are made of 
the necessity of a national church, temperately administered, 
No thanks, however, to the priesthood, that the enlightenment 
and intellectual advance has come upon the people; for, so far 
as they have been able to guide the current of education, they 
have directed its waters through a channel fuming with pesti- 
lential vapours. ‘They have, until very lately, had the education 
of youth in their custody ; and did they endeavour to induce on 
mind a vigorous growth? Let our readers only turn to the 
little History of France, published by the Society of Jesus for 
the use of seminaries, and they will be surprised at the atrocious 
misrepresentations therein contained; while a free field is offered 
for the mal-practices of the priesthood, inasmuch as they can, 
if they please, make of obedience a case of conscience: diso- 
beying the laws of their own king, and following the ordinances 
of St. Peter’s vicar on earth, they will cast an evil influence over 
the rising generation, stunt the growth of intellect, and, by an 
odd enough inverse ratio, feel their individual and collective 
power increased, according to the increasing density of the 
surrounding darkness of ignorance and superstition. Thus viewed, 
the three pro-clerical arguments, indeed, crumble to dust ; for, 
if the priesthood can force men to retrograde, and cherish super- 
stition, in order to increase and confirm their personal influence, 
they will not fail, very duly, to obtain laic wealth and fiefs, in 
order to do away with their stipendiary condition, and fill their 
coffers, and feed the craving maw of their ever-watchful, ever- 
craving avarice. M. de Montlosier settles the whole question 
in a strong antithetic sentence; and the whole train of his 
arguments are such as our own observations. ‘ Le plan de la 
faction ecclésiastique s’exécute, en général, sous deux directions. 
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Les uns s’occupant d’asservir les peuples par les rois, les autres 
d’asservir les rois par les peuples.’ The Jesuits have, most 
assuredly, been banished in appearance from all power, but they 
are still allowed to hold possessions and congregations in France. 
The snake, then, has been only scotched: it should have been 
trodden under foot and slain. To show that the clergy, not- 
withstanding their boasted poverty, and their dependent state, 
are still, by their constitution, powerful, we will enter into a 
slight examination of their order. 

France, by the last concordat with the pope (1801), is divided 
into diocesses, and these are again parcelled out under archi- 
episcopal jurisdictions. The law of 1821, strengthened by the 
bull of 1822, gives nearly a bishop to each department, whose 
power is delegated to a vicar-general of the bishop’s own choice, 
though subject to approval by government. Chapters are esta- 
blished in the episcopal churches, the members of which, again, 
are nominated by the bishop, and are irremovable. On the 
death or dismissal of the bishop, the canons nominate a capitular 
vicar to regulate the affairs of the church. Under the bishops 
are the parish priests. Of these there are two classes: the 
euré, properly so called; and succursalists, or assistants. The 
first, placed in the chief parishes of the canton, are irremovable 
—the title of the others is revocable, and both are nominated 
by the bishop; the appointment of the first, however, is subject 
to approbation by the king. 

Here, it will be observed, that the vicar-general is of the 
bishop’s nomination—subject, indeed, to royal approbation ; 
but in what time and in what place has such ever failed to be 

iven? The king’s veto, in this particular, is like rusty armour, 
which, though at the outset well adapted for defence, from long 
disuse becomes incapable of that end. The royal prerogative 
slumbers so long that it is forgotten and proscribed. But, even 
supposing that the king were desirous of rejecting the vicar, with 
what front would he dare to do so in a country like France, so 
intimately in communion with foreign interests; and at the 
expense of stirring up against himself the whole body of the 
hierarchy—who, unless the king, so opposing, were sure of his 
men, would most assuredly make common cause against him, 
on the ground that it was the spiritual intent which they were 
advocating, which was threatened to be insulted by the temporal 
power. This, in nine cases out of ten, would be the probable 
result in France, or in any Catholic country where the priest- 
hood hada likelihood of success, from the sway which they have 
immeasurably exercised over the people, and for the purpose of 
upholding their own temporal dignity, under the persuasion that 
an 
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an attempt at the disgrace of one would terminate in the effort 
to subjugate the whole order. Thus, then, the chances are 
against the efficiency of the king’s veto. The bishops, however, 
will be seen to possess the same influence over every graduating 
rank, The chapters are entirely under his control, for the 
canons will scarcely be wanting in the desire to uphold the dig- 
nity of their respective suffragans; and the canons, being inde- 
pendent of king and minister, have the fullest power to act upon 
that desire. The parish priests, too, are under the bidding of 
the bishop ; who, to make assurance doubly sure, takes care to 
fill the vacant curés with succursalists only, they being remove- 
able at his individual caprice ; for they are not accountable for 
so doing to any power. Finally, the oath taken by the eccle- 
siastical hody only enjoins fidelity to the king, and not to the 
constitutional charter. 

In company with the curé or succursalist is the chamber of 
the Fabrique, or parochial fiscal department. This is presided 
over by the prefect of the place, and may or may not be useful 
to the bishop; if inimical, however, it is little to the purpose, 
since he and his clergy are fed by the government and dotations. 

Next may be mentioned the diocessan seminaries, where 
sacerdotal aspirants are taught theology and philosophy, by 
masters of the bishops’ own ‘uncontrolled nomination.. The 
teachers are paid by government, and the charges for sup- 
porting these institutions are, in part, taken from the public 
treasure; but the institutions are competent to possess property 
of any kind, by either gift, bequest and devise, or purchase. 
Here, we need scarcely point out the direct subjection in which 
these establishments are held by the bishops. Their indepen- 
dence of property makes them independent in spirit, as far as 
kings and ministers are concerned; whilst the masters, being 
the instruments of the bishops, do the work of making the semi- 
naries subservient to the views of their own patrons. The 
numbers of the pupils are likely to be increased, from the cir- 
cumstance that they are exempted from the law of conscription 
whilst they are members of such establishments; but if they 
quit them before ordination, they become amenable to military 
service. 

There are, also, what are vulgarly termed the Petits Semi- 
~aries, being preparatory schools for the ecclesiastical order. 
Herein, education is so much cheaper than in the royal and 
communal colleges, that they are stocked with scholars. These 
schools are under the entire management of the bishops, who 
select the Jesuits as fitting and worthy teachers. 

In the ‘ Tableau de la Canstitution politique de la Monarchie 

212 Fran- 
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Francaise selon la Charte, &c.par 4. Mahul ;}—a most valua- 
ble work for every Englishman—is the following account of the 
French clergy :— 


‘ La clergé catholique Francais se composait, avant la Revolution, 
de 136 archevéques et évéques ; 6800 chanoines et prétres de bas- 
cheeurs, attaches aux églises cathédrales et collégiales ; 44,000 cures ; 
6400 succursalistes ; 18,000 vicaires; 16,000 ecclesiastiques, avec 
ou sans béndfices; 600 chanoinesses; 31,000 moines; 27,000 re- 
ligieuses; 10,000 serviteurs d’église. ‘Total, 159,936 individus. La 
population catholique de la France était alors de 25 millions d’ames ; 
ainsi le clergé en formait la cent soixante-huititme partie. La for- 
tune du clergé s’élevait en 1787, d’aprés les tableaux statistiques de 
M. César Moreau, & 121 millions de revenu. 

* Voici maintenant un tableau du clergé de France, au commence- 
ment de 1828, d’aprés les documens authentiques recueilles par 
V'éditeur de |’ Almanach du Clergé :— 

‘5 cardinaux, 20 pairs de France, 1 ministre & département, 
4 membres du Conseil privé du Roi, 14 archevéques, 66 évéques, 
5 cordons bleus de lordre du Saint-Esprit, 468 vicaires-généraux, 
684 chanoines titulaires, 1788 chanoines honoraires, 3083 curés, 
22,475 desservans, 5765 vicaires, 439 chapelains, 839 aumdniers, 
1076 prétres habitués des paroisses, ou autorisés pour la prédication 
ou la confession, 1044 prétres directeurs et professeurs des sémi- 
naires. 

* Le nombre des prétres jugés nécessaires par MM. les évéques 
s'éléve &52,457 (ce qui, d'aprés la population actuelle de la France, 
et déduction faite des cultes dissidens, donnerait un prétre par 550 
Ames.) 

* Le total des prétres en activité de service est de 36,649. (Ce 
nombre n’était évalué qu’é 30,443 en 1824.) 

‘ Il s’en fant, par conséquent, de 15,808 que le nombre des prétres 
réclamés par les chefs du clergé soit au complet. 

* Ou compte 13,493 prétres employés qui ont plus de 60 ans 
d’age, et 2328 que leur Age et leurs infirmités empéchent d’étre 
employés. 

* Le nombre des prétres qui sont morts, en 1827, dans l’exercice 
de leurs fonctions, est de 1149. 

‘ Les ordinations se sont élevées en 1827 :— 

Pour la prétrise, & : . 1852 
Pour le diaconat, a ; ; 1584 5260 ordinations. 
Pour le sous-diaconat, a : isi 

‘Le nombre des éléves ecclésiastiques est de 44,244, dont 9285 
théologiens, 3725 philosophes, 21,118 dans les séminaires, 7761 dans 
les colléges, 2355 chez les curés. 

* Voici de calcul des frais du culte catholique, présenté par M. 
Charles Dupin, le 21 juin 1828, A la Chambre des Députds :— 

*Dépenses du ministére des affaires ecclésiastiques 
pour année 1829 . 5 é 5 : 33,675, 000Ff. 


Pensions 
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Pensions ecclesiastiques ‘ ; ; 6,200,000F. 
Dépenses des communes pour le culte L 4,000,000 
Dépenses départementales, y compris la ville de 

Paris ‘ ‘ : 4 : : ‘ 4,500,000 
Dépense pour la valeur locative de 14 archevéchés, 

66 évéchés, 29,922 presbytéres , ° 4,000,000 
Edifices religieux entretenus et construits par le 

ministre de Vintérieur =. ; ; ; 670,000 
Aumdniers et chapelains de la guerre, de la ma- 

rine, et des affaires étrangéres ; : 300,000 
Munificences de la liste civile pour le clergé 1,000,000 


54,345,000f, 
A quoi il faut ajouter le revenu d’environ 10 
millions de donations faites & l’'Eglise depuis 
NT ak as ‘ 2,500,000 
Plus, le casuel ordinaire de 30,000 églises, et le 
casuel extraordinaire de 80 ¢véchés et arche- 


véchés. : i : : 6,000,000 


En tout, pour Je culte catholique : ‘ 62,84 5, 000f” 
pp. 86, 87. 
In case of complaint against the priesthood, petitions were 
presented to the parliament ; andthis being the best bulwark of 
national liberty which the nation at that time possessed ; and the 
members being proud of their trust, bitter against the aristocracy, 


and anxious to stand highly in the estimation of the people, 


redress was more easily attainable than in the present day, when 
such appeals lie before the council of state; the members of 
which, being influenced by the feelings of the monarch, and 
having no community of interest with the people, very little 
redress is to be expected upon principle; for should any chance- 
loving advocate stand up for injured poverty, his advocacy of any 
complaint would, nolente the king or minister, be considered 
an indication of contumacy, and forthwith would that individual 
get his dismissal from the council-seat. 

In respect to church burial, the priests have exercised a 
capricious accordance. ‘The nineteenth article of the decree 
of the 12th June, 1804, authorises the maire not only to proceed 
to inhumation, but to nominate some one, in place of the ap- 
pointed curé, to perform the service. This, however, he cannot 
now do; though he can accompany the body to the place of 
burial, and see the ceremony of inhumation effected. Burial, 
therefore, is essentially a civil ceremony in France; and the 
priests can, if they please, on any occasion, and without the 
adduction of any reasons, deny the assistance of religious sanc- 
tion. But, in the existing state of things in France, held in 
subjection as they are by ecclesiastical domination, the a 
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would not dare, being a selfish and worldly-minded man, to 
contravene the wishes of the priesthood ; for the maire holds 
his office, dum se bene gesserit, and removable at the will of the 
monarch—he will, then, in the present time, take heed how he 
offend against that order, which keeps the purposes of the mo- 
narch in such complete subjection. The consequence is this, that 
the priests in the departments know their power, and tyrannise 
over the people, who, instead of their spiritual guides and pas- 
tors, regard them as their worst enemies, and curse them in their 
hearts. Hence arise the numerous disputes between the country 
priests and their flocks, of which we read so an shocking 
instances ; hence the daily increasing ranks of infidelity and se- 
ceders from Catholicism, with whom France is at this moment 
overrun, carrying their hatred from the poeeinoor to the su- 
preme power by which the order is upholden ; hence the deadly 
hatred of the people to the reigning family of the Bour- 
bons. ; 

With respect to religious associations, there is the fullest 
power in France. The 29|st article in the code certainly for- 
bids any assembly of persons beyond the number of twenty ; 
yet there is an exception in favour of religious houses. M 
Mahul has given us the number of establishments for females. 

* En 1828, suivant l dimanach du Clergé, le total des religieuses 
en France était de 19,340, parmi lesquelles on comptait les Sceurs 
de la Croix, les Religieuses du Saint-Sacrement, les Sceurs de la 
Présentation, les Seurs de Sainte-Claire, les Sours de Notre-Dame, 
les Sceurs des Sacrés-Ceeurs de Jésus et de Marie, les Swurs de 
Sainte-Marie de Fontevrault, les Annonciades, les Bénédictines de 
)’Adoration-Perpétuelle, les Clarisses, les Hospitalitres, les Bénddic- 
tines de Notre-Dame-du-Calvaire, les Filles de la Retraite, dites de 
la Société de Sainte-Marie; les Sceurs de Saint-Joseph, les Augus- 
tines, les Ursulines, les Seeurs de Saint-Dominique, les Hospitaliéres 
de Saint-Augustin, les Religieuses du Bon-Sauveur, les Sceurs de 
Marie-Therése, ou Servantes de Jésus-Christ; les Sceurs de Saint- 
Joseph de Cluny, les Sceurs du Saint-Enfant-Jésus, dites de Saint- 
Maur; les Seeurs de Sainte-Claire, les Sceurs de la Visitation, les 
Seeurs de Sainte-Agnes, les Pénitentes, les anciennes Religieuses de 
Flines, les Franciscaines, les Sceurs de la Paix-de-Jésus, les Dames 
de la Providence de Sainte-Thérése, les Carmélites, les Bernardines, 
les Dames de la Providence du bon Pasteur, les Dames de la Miséri- 
corde, les Dames de Nazareth, les Sceurs des écoles chrétiennes de 
Yimmaculée Conception, les Seurs de la Sainte-Famille, les Sceurs 
de Notre-Dame auxiliatrice, celles de la Sainte-Trinité, les Dames 
Chartreuses, les Sceurs du Verbe incarné, de la Nativité, les Filles de la 
Croix, les Sceurs de Union chretienne, de Saint-Charles, les Dames 
de Port-Royal, les Filles de la Croix de Saint-André, les Seeurs de 
Saint-Dominique, du Tiers-ordre de Saint-Dominique, les Filles de 
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la Retraite, les Dames de la Société de Marie, les Sceurs de |’Enfance 
de Jésus et de Marie, les Sceurs du Saint Nom de Jésus, les Sceurs 
mattresses d’école, etc. 

* De droit ou de fait, il existait 3024 é¢tablissemens de religieuses, 
savoir : 1983 autoris¢s définitivement, et 1041 en expectative.’ p. 113. 


The number of jesuitical houses of education is also given. 

* Mont- Rouge (Diocése de Paris), Montmorillon (Poitiers), Sainte- 
Anne d’Auray (Vannes), Bordeaux (Bordeaux), Forcalquier (Digne), 
YAre & Déle (Saint-Claude), Saint-Acheul (Amiens), Aix (diocése 
d’Aix), Billom (Clermont-Ferrand). Il existe encore en France un 
petit nombre de maisons religieuses d’hommes, savoir: un maison de 
Chartreux A la grande Chartreuse, prés Grenoble, et trois maisons 
de Trappistes : l’une a la Trappe, prés Laval, qui est la maison chez 
dordre ; une autre a Meilleraye, prés Nantes; la troisitme prés 
Mont¢limart, département de la Drdme. Une maison de Capucins, 
qui s’était formée & Marseille, a été fermée en 1829." p. 114. 


Of the houses of other orders this author says nothing, and 
we have not the dimanach du Clergé to refer to; but no state 
can be safe where the fullest liberty is allowed to such institu- 
tions, where wealth may be locked up in mortmain, and asso- 
ciations, powerful enough to overwhelm all civil bulwarks, may 
be secretly brought into life and nourished, till ripened into 
strength sufficient for action. 

That matters in France are drawing towards a crisis who can 
doubt, who knows anything respecting the condition of the 
people, not through exparte statements and partial journals, but 
from actual observation. The root of every mischief has been 
the predominance of the Catholic priesthood : that body has sub- 
jugated prince, nobility, and people. The higher orders of the 
people, however, who really represent the wealth of the country, 
have long since emancipated themselves from sacerdotal control ; 
but the complete victory over that hydra-headed order still re- 
mains to be achieved. The probability of such a consummation 
is indicated by every change of the shifting elements of public 
opinion. The tyranny of Catholicism is observable in every country 
where the incubus has had an existence, save in Austria, where 
the monster was long chained and confined, until it had lost its 
ferocity, and then only was it let loose to run its frolics, and 
dance for the amusement of the idle public, like other well- 
beaten, humanized bears of its size and colour. In this respect, 
no other country in which Catholicism has existence is on a 
similar footing with the dominions of the house of Hapsburg. 
Prussia is a Protestant country; Russia has a separate and dis- 
tinct church, which is under a severe subordination to the civil 
power. Austria, in its formation, being an autocracy of the 
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most absolute construction, is enabled so to hem in her priest- 
hood with municipal regulations and laws of exclusion, that 
intercourse with the other countries of the papal religion is en- 
tirely denied to that priesthood, and its members are thereby 
made to live in abject slavery to the one governing power. But 
Ireland is open to all the evils to which France has been so long 
subjected, and under the infliction of which she is now sinking, 
a miserable and consumptive victim; and, the restrictions 
against Catholicism being now removed, those evils have a free 
course for circulation and agency in once happy England herself. 

The Bourbons have been a priest-ridden family, and they are 
rejected by the men of France. It is to the interest of priest- 
craft to preserve the orders of society as distinct as possible. 
The wealth and the spirit of the commonalty of France are 
against such invidious distinctions ; and as the Bourbons have 
upholden its organs, this family is rejected by the commonalty. 
The lowest class, or, as the French themselves term it, the basse 
classe, always follow the commonalty ; and by those, also, are 
the Bourbons rejected. The Chamber of Deputies is liberal, 
the spirit of the people is liberal; the Bourbons are detested 
by the nation, save by the courtier nobility who surround the 
throne. The ministers who have ruled the fortunes of France 
have been charlatans, ignorant or incapacitated ; and these again 
are, in the present day, succeeded by a man who, being of the 
old nobility of France, and a Jesuit at heart, wishes to carry 
into extravagant bearing the exclusive, suicidal pretensions of 
his class, and is eager to establish, in their fulness of poisonous 
effulgence, Jesuitism and priestcraft. It may, perhaps, satisfy 
curiosity to give a list of the ministers of France, (see pp. 488 
and 489,) that our readers may, by an examination of the names, 
be made aware of the justice of our charge. We extract it 
from the ‘ Statistique de la Chambre des Députés, 1829.’ 

To dwell on the individual acts of those ministers would 
require much more space than we are able to spare ; suffice it 
to say, that, at the moment when a vigorous man, and a mutual 
friend of liberals and royalists was required to stand between 
those conflicting parties, and, chasing away all their animosity, 
to amalgamate them into one firm body of patriots, active for 
the good of the country,—an administration, held in abomina- 
tion by the majority of the nation, was placed in power, and 
they have acted in direct opposition to the wishes of the people. 
A general fermentation was the consequence. Woful is that 
day when such an indication of a nation’s state of feeling is 
indicated. Whilst parties of state are drawn forth in array 
against each other it is well, for it will be beneficial to the com- 
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mon interest ; but when one party preponderates, which is com- 
posed of the subordinate orders of the people, there is mischief 
most assuredly floating in the air. In this condition does France 
at this moment appear to be. To accelerate this mischief, poli- 
tical clubs are beginning to be formed throughout the country ; 
and ill-timed and arbitrary actions for libel have been com- 
menced against the two most distinguished journals of the liberal 
party—the National and the Globe. 

To increase the party of the liberals, Paris has, since the 
revolution, become the one city of concourse in the realms of 
France, whilst the departments have been enabled to find within 
their own circumference fitting men to represent their order in 
the national council. We cannot do better than conclude with 
the following extract from the National :— 


* Depuis quelque temps Paris est attaqué avec amertume, et on 
cherche & exciter les départemens contre son influence, comme si 
elle était oppressive pour eux. Le parti qui l’attaque a raison de ne 
point aimer cette ville, qui devance les sentimens des autres plus 
quelle ne les dirige. Sur douze députés nommés par elle dans les 
derniéres élections, ce parti, tout maitre du pouvoir qu'il était, n’a 
pas pu faire passer un seul de ses candidats, et, sur les 7540 ¢lecteurs 
qui ont été appelés a signaler leurs veux par leurs choix, 6332 se 
sont prononcés contre son systéme. Aussi lui a-t-il témoigné ses 
sentimens dans les rues Saint-Denis et Saint-Martin en novembre 
1827. 

‘ Paris a agi, jusqu’é présent, et comme ville isolée et comme 
capitale de Yopinion. Les services qu’il a rendus a la France, a ce 
dernier titre, sont immenses et forment autant de griefs auprés de la 
faction qui donne le nom de comité-directeur & son influence. Cette 
faction n’a pas cessé, depuis quelques mois, de reprocher aux dé- 
partemens de se laisser communiquer leurs sentimens, prescire leurs 
idées, imposer leurs choix par Paris, et de rester sous sa tyrannie, 
On concoit sa petite tactique: auprés des départemens, elle s'est 
appitoyée sur leur prétendue dépendance ; auprés de la cour, elle a 
tonné contre se fantastique copité-directeur, dont on se sert encore 
comme du Croquemitaine des grands enfans politiques. 

* Quant & ce comité-directeur, puisque M. Mangin a eu cing mois 
pour le trouver, et ne l’a pas découvert, au moment oi ce comité 
agissait le plus, au moment ot sa perversité bien connue lui fesait 
inventer les coups-d'états auxquels l’innocence des ministres ne pen- 
sait point; au moment ov, de jour en jour, et quelquefois d’heure 
en heure, il s'assemblait pour répandre ses bruits sinistres dans 
Paris, et envoyer ses ordres provocateurs dans les départemens ; 
puisque M. Mangin ne I'a pas découvert alors, nous sommes réduits, 
jusqu’a ce qu'il nous ait fait connaitre son existence par un réquisi- 
toire, A ne voir que Paris dans le comité-directeur, et ’unanimité 
des sentimens de Ja France dans |’ex¢cution ne ses mots d’ordre. 
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Tableau, par ordre chronologique, des Ministres qui se sont 


Presidénce. Justice. 


Derniers ministres de l’Empire, *} 
1* avril 1814 a 


Du 2 avril au 31 { Henrion de Pensey.. 
décembre 1814 yore ws =" Dambray 
I restauration, 
Du 1 janvier au 
20 mars 1815 


100 jours, du 21 mars au 7 juillet 1815 } 
| 
2° restauration, du 8 juillet au 31 Talleyrand.. | Pasquier 
rm décembre 1815 { Richelieu .. | Barbé-Marbois .... 


ST, anianienannisiielnd | Richelieu 
' 


| 


| Richelieu .. | Pasquier 
Su Tere coae eans { Dessolles .. | De Serre 


| Dessolles 
{ | Decazes .. 


{ Barbé-Marbois .... 


Richelieu { | Pasquier 


} De Serre ...sesees 


; 


Decazes . De Serre 


| Richelieu .. 
| Richelieu .. 


p co reeeeroens 


{ sic} Peyronnet 


Peyronnet 


Peyronnet 


Peyronnet 


Peyronnet 
EN penne nh oe ke 


Postaltan. «+ kc acbe de 


6 mutations. 12 mutations. 





succl 


Intérieur. 


} 


| Montalivet.... 


Beugnot 
| deMontesquiou 


| deMontesquiou 


Carnot 
Carnot-Feulins } 


Barante 
| Vaublanc .... 


| Vaublanc .... 
BEERS ctesces } 


Decazes 


Decazes 
Siméon 


Siméon 
Corbiére 


Corbiére 


Corbiére...... 


Corbiétre 


Corbiére 
Martignac.... 


Martignac.... 


12 mutations. 
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succédé depuis les derniers de Empire jusqu’a ceux de 1829. 


Guerre. 


Clarcke 


Dupont del’Etang.... 


{ Clarcke 


Decres...... . 


} 


Marine. 


Malouet 


Finances. 


veveee [Gaudin ., 


Davewid vo ccesdacsis BIE 1. ctccciecs Gaudin { 


Gouvion Saint-Cyr.. | Jaucourt 
| Dubouchage 


Clarcke 


a 


Gouvion Saint-Cyr { 


Clarcke 
{ Gouvion Saint-Cyr 


Gouvion Saint-Cyr } 
{ Letom Shaoure 


Latour-Maubourg . 


Latour-Maubourg .. 
Victor ce ceccccccecss 


Victor 


(Victor 
| Yistor 


{ Cisemmna ieee : 
Clermont-Tonnerre. . 


Clermont-Tonnerre. . 
Decaux 


Decaux 


15 mutations. 


Dubouchage ........ 


| Dubouchage . 
| Gouvion Saint-Cyr 


| Corvetto. . 


Corvetto. . 


Corvetto.. 


| 
| Roy. | 


Clermont-Tonnerre. . Villéle.... 


Clermont-Tonnerre. . | Villdle.. 


{ 


Clermont-Tonnerre.. | Villéle.... 


| 
Clermont-Tonnerre vexess 
Chabrol de Crousal t Villéle 


Chabrol de Crouzol.. Villdle.... 
| 


Chabrol de Crouzol.. | Villéle.... 


Hyde de Neuville... .. | Roy 
Hyde de Neuville... | 


12 mutations. 


Relations 
Extérieures. 


Caulincourt .... 


Talleyrand .... 
| Jaucourt 


Jaucourt 


Caulincourt .... 
Bignon 


Talleyrand 
Richelieu 


Richelieu 


Richelieu 


Richelieu .... 

Dessolles...... | 
Dessolles 
Pasquier | 


. | 
Pasquier ....... | 
| Pasquier 
Montmorency .. | 


Montmorency . 
Chateaubriand 


Chateaubriand 


Sian ‘ 
| Damas 


Damas } 
La Ferronays. . 


La Ferronays.... 


10 mutat. 13 mutations 


| 


SL TNR 
Police Générale. 
Savary. 


Angles. 


| Beugnot. 


| 


D’André, 


D’André. 


Fouché. 
Pelet dela Loztre, 


Fouché. 
Decazes. 


Decazes. 


Decazes. 


Ministére réuni A 


celui de |’Interieur. 


NOTA, 
Les Ministéres de 
la Maison du Roi, 
des Affaires ecclési- 


| astiques et de I’Ins- 


truction publique 
nayant point une 
influence si directe 
sur les affaires de 
VEtat, n’ont pas éte 
compris sur ce tab- 


Commerce. 


Créé le 4 janvier 
182s. 


| 


Saint-Cricq. 
} 


Saint-Cricq. 


* Rappelons 
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‘ Rappelons au juste ce qu’'a été Paris pour Jes départemens de- 
puis l'ére de notre émancipation, et ce qu'il est encore aujourd’ hui. 

‘Sans refuser aux départemens le mérite d'un concours réel au 
grand changement politique qui nous a faits ce que nous sommes, 
on peut dire qu’ils doivent en grande partie 4 Paris leur salut pen- 
dant la révolution, et leur éducation constitutionnelle depuis 1814. 
La centralisation ne date pas de l’empire. Elle ne fut point, comme 
on le dit, Ve@uvre du despotisme qui organisa tout au profit d'un seul 
homme et dune seule ville. Elle remonte bien avant dans l'ancien 
régime, et elle est le principal bienfait de la monarchie absolue, qui, 
en rendant la France homogéne, la prépara a étre librement et 
fortement constituée. Un territoire plus compact, un état social 
plus uniforme que ceux de quelque nation Européenne que ce soit, 
ont conduit notre pays, par un communauté rare d’intéréts et de 
Jumiéres, & l’émancipation la plus générale et la plus glorieuse. 
Le patriotisme, qui avait été exclusivement provincial pendant 
plusieurs siécles, était national en 1789, au moyen de cette heu- 
reuse fusion ; et les Picards, les Normands, les Dauphinois, les Pro- 
vencaux, les Bourguignons, etc., devenus tous Francais & cette 
époque,‘n’avaient plus qu’a se rendre libres. 

‘ Mais, lorsqu’en se rendant libres, ils firent crouler la monarchie 
absolue, lien de la France ancienne qu'elle avait défendu contre 
l'Europe dans les guerres de territoire, qui servit de noyau a la 
nouvelle France? qui délivra les provinces des restes embarrassans 
du moyen Age? qui centralisa la défense de la révolution, que les 
départemens voulaient isoler, et la rendit ainsi victorieuse? qui 
établit l’uniformité des poids et mesures dans les localités encore 
attach¢es a leurs usages routiniers? enfin, pour parler de services 
encore plus rapprochds de nous, qui, depuis 1814, a fait l’instruc- 
tion politique de la France, fondé la presse périodique par des jour- 
naux, la jurisprudence constitutionnelle par des arréts interprétatifs, 
des questions litigieuses, arréts auxquels nous devons la séparation 
nette du ministére d’avec le roi, l’extension de Ja liberté des cultes 
jusqu’é la liberté philosophique? en un mot, qui a commencé 
l’attaque contre tous les abus, et, par la constance de ses efforts, a 
préparé la condamnation de beaucoup d’entre eux, et rendu leur 
retour impossible? C'est Paris. Sa position centrale et ses lumi- 
éres plus avancées l’ont mis a Ja téte de la France, dont il a pu 
diriger la lutte contre l'Europe ou contre ses propres gouvernemens, 
améliorer l'état matériel, régler la conduite par ses prompts aver- 
tissemens et par ses exemples, et défendre les intéréts par la vigueur 
de son opposition. Du reste, pendant tout se temps, Paris n’a pas 
été seulement la capitale de Ja France, ilen a été la colonie. Les 
départemens ont envoyé leurs hommes les plus ¢minens 4 Paris, 
qui par la n’a plus représenté une seule ville, mais tout le pays. II 
était naturel que la pensée publique se concentrat, durant Ja révo- 
lution, 4 od s’exercait l'action nationale, et que, sous le régime re- 
présentatif, le gouvernement de 'opinion ¢tablit son siége 1a ou l’ad- 
ministration politique avait le sien. 
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‘ Cette influence centrale a eu les meilleurs effets: elle a répanda 
avec rapidité, dans les départemens, des lumitres qui y seraient 
venues et des mceurs politiques qui s’y seraient faites beaucoup 
plus lentement. Notre nation est aujourd’hui un grand corps. dans 
lequel le méme pouls bat au coeur et a l’extrémité des membres. 
Un ¢vénement produit la méme impression, un besoin inspire les 
mémes paroles, un danger provoque la méme défense, d’un bout de 
la France & l'autre. C’est ce qui a tant effrayé la faction contraire 
4 nos libertés. Aussi, dans les derniers temps, a-t-elle pris cette 
uniformité de sentimens pour une conspiration organisée, et a-t-elle 
attribu¢ la rapidité¢ spontanée de leur expression aux mots d’ordre 
d'un comité-directeur. Elle n’a pas vu que I'heureuse unité de la 
France lui permettait maintenant de sentir avec cette promptitude, 
de penser et de vouloir avec cet accord, et de se protéger contre 
elle avec cette énergique sagesse. 

* Mais l’influence de Paris, tout en demeurant considérable sur les 
départemens, est devenue moins exclusive. Au niveau de la capi- 
tale, sur beaucoup de points, les localités ont senti le légitime besoin 
de leur affranchissement. Sans contester l’utilité de ses exemples, 
elles se sont graduellement soustraites 4 sa direction. Les départe- 
mens n’avaient pas de journaux il y a quelques années; ils en ont 
aujourd’hui plus de cent. Ils se faisaient désigner par Paris les 
députés qu’ils dévaient élire ; il les cherchent maintenant eux-mémes. 
Ils n’apprenaient la législation politique, dans ses parties controver- 
sées, que par les débats judiciaires des tribunaux de Paris ; ils s’en 
instruisent & présent par les discussions particulitres qu'ils ont a 
soutenir devant leurs propres tribunaux. Ainsi la presse périodique, 
la cadidature ¢lectorale, et les procés politiques, qui complétent la 
législation par la jurisprudence, se sont décentralisés depuis quel- 
ques années, et sont allés de Paris dans les départemens, ce qui y 
rendra les esprits plus exercés, les ¢lecteurs plus indépendans, et les 
magistrats aussi versés dans la legislation constitutionnelle que dans 
la législation civile. Nous regardons ce changement comme une 
amélioration considérable. Tout en croyant a l'influence éternelle- 
ment avantageuse de la capitale sur les provinces, parce que sa po- 
sition lui permettra toujours d’étre éclairée plus t6t quelles, nous 
souhaitons que cette influence s’arréte aux choses générales, et que, 
méme dans les choses générales, elle devienne de plus en plus 
limitée. Sa diminution sera toujours le signe d’un progrés de la 
France. 

‘ Mais cette révolution, pour devenir complete, a besoin d’étre 
aussi opérée dans l’ordre administratif. Les provinces ont un inté- 
rét, pour le moins aussi direct, 4 la gestion de leurs affaires parti- 
culitres, qu’a la conduite des affaires publiques. Il importe donc 
de les affranchir de la dépendance absolue ov elles sont du gou- 
vernement central, et de localiser administration départementale 
et municipale. Le parti qui s’intéresse aussi vivernent 4 elles a 
une belle occasion de leur témoigner sa sollicitude, en recomman- 
dant leur émancipation & ses patrons. Quiils les cee ~ 
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elles ne demandant pas mieux. Depuis quinze ans, elles soupirent 
apres une organisation plus indépendante. Mais cette organisation 
meilleure, qu’elles ont été sur le point d’obtenir, c’est par la funeste 
influence de ce parti qu’elles en ont été privées. I] n’a jamais varié, 
du reste, dans le désir de leur asservissement. Lorsqu’il était vaincu, 
il disait que les lois destinées & rendre les départemens un peu plus 
libres, étaient le triomphe et la constitution de la démocratie ; et 
aujourd’ hui, qu’il est au pouvoir, il dit encore : L’administration est le 
besoin du pays, beaucoup plus que ces théories d’émancipation, nées 
de l'esprit de parti, et qui brisent tous les liens de la subordination. 
Pourquoi donc paraissent-ils défendre si chaudement contre Paris la 
cause des départemens, ces écrivains qui les ont livrés constamment, 
avec si peu de réserve, & VYadministration? Leur intérét est, en 
vérité, trop visible, et leur tactique trop grossitre. Ils voudraient 
les isoler, dans lespoir d’en avoir meilleur compte, ou d’éprouver, 
de leur part, moins d’opposition, parce qu’ils attribuent leurs hos- 
tilités A l'influence de Paris. Qu’ils se détrompent! Ce sont les 
vues ¢troites et anti-nationales de leur parti, ses passions incorri- 
gibles, l’improbité politique, l’astuce et l’administration déplorable 
de ses anciens chefs, la violenee ou l’incapacité présomptueuse des 
nouveaux, qui le rendent lobjet de la réprobation universelle. 
Pauvres gens! qui croient que la France les repousse parce qu'un 
comité-directeur l’a dit & Paris, et Paris aux départemens, et qui ne 
voient pas qu'elle les repousse parce qu'elle les connait!’ No. 22. 

Those who have followed us through this article, and agree 
with our arguments, must be sensible that France is on the eve 
of a great change in her government, unless, which can hardly 
be expected at this eleventh hour, the monarch changes his 
course and policy, his councils and his bigotry. Many there 
doubtless are who will treat our observations in supercilious 
contempt: to these self-conceited gentlemen we say, ‘ tarry 
awhile, and time and the hour will wear out the day, and 
bring the mighty issue to pass.’ 
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Deutsche Grammatik von Dr. J, Grimm. Gotting. 1822—26, 8vo. 
Der Danske Norske og Svenske Sprogs Historie af N. M. Peterson. Copen- 
hagen, 1829, 8vo, 


Tur continental nations, especially the Germans and Danes, have been for a 
long time very industriously, and we think successfully, engaged in illustrating 
‘their ancient languages and remnants of literature. It is a curious observation, 
that so small a nation as the Danes should take the lead in researches of such 
interest to every people, aspiring to the honour of a continuity of literature 
and mental cultivation. This, however, seems in reality to have been the case 
in the north of Europe ; for though we have no wish to depreciate the labours 
of Peringschiéld, Hadoroph, &c. in Sweden; of Palthen, Schilter, Scherz in 
Germany; nor of our own justly celebrated Hicker, Wilkins, &c, &c. yet their 
labours were not only comparatively imperfect, but even discontinued, and in 
all probability, would never have been resumed with such ardour and success, 
but for the emulation excited by the learned men of Denmark. Even to the 
elder literary labourers above mentioned, the Danes may confidently compare 
their Resen and Vormius, Runolph Johnson and Gudmund Andrew; but, 
omitting those celebrated authors, whose works, inspite of their renown, 
have been antiquated by time and the progress of science, we think we may with 
truth affirm that it was the great Danish historiographer Suhm, together with 
the royal Arna-magnean Institution for publishing the ancient Scandinavian or 
Icelandic manuscripts, who gave the first impulse to the labour, now carried on 
so eagerly both in the north and south of Gothic Europe. Mr. Suhm pub- 
lished several ‘ Icelandic Sagas,’ with Latin translations, at his own expense, and 
we of his historical works were translated into German by the learned pro- 
essor D. Fr. Greter of Ulm, who also in numerous original works made his 
countrymen acquainted with the mythology of the North, and many other 
branches of Northern and Teutonic antiquity, Kofod-Ancher, a friend of 
Suhin, and a celebrated lawyer, published two ‘ Provincial Laws’ in old Danish. 
Another friend of his, Langebek, collected the ‘ Scriptores rerum Danicarum,’ 
which were continued till the 7th vol. in folio, by Suhm himself. Besides this 
the late professor Nyerup, private librarian to Suhm, published at his own 
expense, ‘ Symbole ad Literaturam Teutonicam,’ in quarto, and afterwards a col- 
lection of ‘Old Danish Ballads and Songs,” in five small octavo volumes ; and he 
also continued with great zeal the publication of Suhm’s ‘ History of Denmark, 
as far as his manuscript went, viz. till about the year 1400. In the mean time, 
the Arna-magnean Institution published ‘The poetical Edda,’ vol. i, and a 
number of ‘ Icelandic Sagas,’ all of them with Latin translations and very valu- 
able vocabularies, The large Copenhagen edition of the chief Icelandic his- 
torian, Snorre Sturleson, appeared by the munificence of the late hereditary 
prince of Denmark; it has since been continued with some succeeding Ice- 
landic histories, of Norwegian’ kings, and is now finished in six volumes in 
folio. The late professor Thorkelin gave a ‘ Diplomatarium Norvagicum,’ 
several fragments of ‘ Icelandic and Norwegian laws,’ and the first edition of 
the * Anglo-Saxon Poem on Beowulf.’ 

From these materials professor Rask ‘compiled his ‘ Icelandic Grammar, 
printed at Copenhagen in 1811, which appears to have given a fresh impulse to 
these studies even in Germany. Another edition, much improved, was pub- 
lished by the author at Stockholm in 1818, after his return from Iceland ; a& 
also the ‘first complete edition of the prose Edda and Scalda in the original 

text, 
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text, one vol, 8vo, The first entire edition of the poetical Edda was published 
at Stockholm by a friend of his, the Reverend Mr, Afzelius, in another vol. 
8vo. and Swedish translations of both Eddas appeared in two separate octavo 
volumes. In the same year appeared at Copedinaen a very curious treatise by 
Mr. Rask, ‘ On the origin of the ancient Scandinavian or Icelandic tongue, 
in which he traces the affinity of that most remarkable idiom to the other 
European languages, especially to the Latin and Greek, and establishes a new 
distribution of words into declensions and conjugations, nay even a new order 
of the cases of nouns, of which system we have given a specimen in a former 
volume of our Journal, where we have spoken of his ‘ Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
published at Stockholm in 1817, a very remarkable production in this branch 
of literature. 

Shortly after, a very laborious work of this kind appeared in Germany, viz. 
the first edition of the first volume of the German grammar mentioned at the 
bead of this article, compiled by the learned Dr. Jacob Grimm, librarian at 
Cassel, and printed at Gottingen in 1819. Previously this author had evinced 
his great erudition and profound knowledge of the ancient Gothic languages 
by publishing the songs of the Edda, connected with the German poems of the 
middle ages, called Niebelungen-Lied, In his grammar he not only treats of 
the different ancient and modern dialects of Germany, but such is his patri- 
otism, that he comprehends Anglo-Saxon and modern English, nay even 
Icelandic and Swedish under the name of German (Deutsch). Of all these 
and more languages, belonging to the Gothic stock, he gives the system of 
inflection in this voluwze, which makes more than 700 pages, Another en- 
larged and much improved edition, making 1100 pages, appeared in 1822, to 
which the second volume of nearly the same size, on derivation and composition 
of words, was published in 1826, It is of these volumes we are about to treat 
in the present article. Many curious. pieces of ancient Teutonic poetry, laws, 
and glosses have also been published lately by the same author, by Von der 
Hagen, Graff, and others, whom we shall not attempt to enumerate, our in- 
tention being merely to point out the general course taken by this branch of 
literature. It appears that in the last decennium that course has been unal- 
tered. Assisted by the truly royal munificence of his Danish majesty, Kol- 
derup-Rosenvinge, professor of law in the university of Copenhagen, has 
published three volumes in quarto of ‘ Old Danish Laws and Statutes,’ from the 
middie ages, partly with Danish translation and partly with illustrations of 
difficult words and phrases. Professor Molbech published a very old medicinal 
work, and part of the first Danish translation of the Bible, In imitation of 
this, it seems that the Swedes began to republish their old laws, of which one 
quarto volume appeared in 1827, containing the ‘Codex juris Vestrogothici,’ 
with a very valuable Glossary by the learned editors Dr. H, S. Collin and Dr. 
C.J. Schlyter. In Germany, Dr. Grimm published an elaborate work, ‘ Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthiimer,’ (German Antiquities of Law or Judicature,) comprehend- 
ing again, under the term of German, what belongs to the Anglo-Saxons and 
all ‘the tribes and countries of the North. His brother Mr, Wm Grimm, who 
had beforehand translated the Danish ballads into German, wrote a curious 
treatise on German Runics, meaning especially Anglo-Saxon Runics as they 
have hitherto commonly been called, and lately an additional paper on the 
same subject in the learned Journal of Vienna, 

But it appears that the proceedings of the Royal Arna-magnean Institution 
were deemed slow ; for a new society was formed at Copenhagen in 1824-25, 
for publishing the old Icelandic Sagas in the original text, as well as Latin and 
Danish translations in separate volumes. Of these transactions, we shall have 
occasion to speak in a succeeding paper. For the further encouragement of 
Danish literature a new society was formed at Copenhagen in 1827, of which 
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the other learned work mentioned at the head of this article appears to be the 
first fruit, it having obtained the premium, proposed by the society. This 
work, in some measure, corresponds with the Gasmen grammar of Dr Grimm, 
though confined as yet entirely to the Danish language, and perhaps on that 
very account much more readable and useful. 

n order to obtain a clear view of this matter, the reader must be aware, 
that in old times, till about the year 1100, the Gothic languages of both 
branches, the Teutonic as well as Scandinavian, bore a very different aspect 
from that which they now present. Nay, they have not only deh 
appearance, but the old ones have fallen entirely into disuse, and several new 
ones have sprung up in their stead. Thus, before the period just mentioned, 
there was no such thing as a German language in existence; but there was the 
old Saxon tongue in the north of Germany, and the Frankish and Alemannic 
dialects in the south, The Dutch did not exist, but the Frisian prevailed in 
the northern countries of the Netherlands, and a Saxon or Franeo-Saxon 
dialect in the southern. In the Scandinavian North the same occurred: the 
Danish and Swedish languages were not as yet formed and distinguished, but 
the ancient Scandinavian tongae*, now commonly called the Icelandic, was 
spoken with very little difference throughout all the Scandinavian kingdoms 
and colonies, All these ancient languages, like the Anglo-Saxon, had a com. 

lex structure and an accurate grammar, resembling that of the Greek and 
tin ; they had three genders in the nouns, four or five cases in each of the 
two numbers, and many declensions and conjugations, whereas the modern 
dialects have simplified that old structure immensely, and worn off, as in wers, 
the ancient terminations for cases and persons, instead of which they have 
introduced prepositions and pronouns, nearly as our modern English, These 
new and now living Gothic languages, German and Dutch as well as English 
of the Teutonic branch, and Danish and Swedish of the Scandinavian, may be 
dated from the time of the Reformation, or from about the year 1500, as you 
will scarcely be able to read any thing beyond this epoch in any of them, even 
with the best knowledge of the dialect now spoken and written in the same 
country. In this manner, about four hundred years, more or less, in the differ- 
ent states, have elapsed between the dissolution of the ancient languages and 
the organization of the modern ones. This period may be styled the middle 
age of the Gothic languages, all of them being at that time in a state of fer- 
mentation, or confusion, the old inflections being now observed and now 
neglected, and the expressions and phrases being, in some instances, indigenous 
and proper, in others foreign and barbarous, Now, to trace the origin of the 
modern languages, through these dark ages, to their true and pure sources in 
remote antiquity; to describe their state at different times, on their passage 
through this purgation ; to point out the changes they have undergone, and to 
investigate the causes of those transformations, is the subject of the history of 
any of these dialects, and such was the task imposed on our Danish author by 
the question he had to resolve. This task he has performed with no small 
degree of skill and industry, so as to have happily avoided the two most dan- 
gerous rocks in his course—the too nice and abstruse reasoning about letters 
and terminations, and on the other hand the passing over the substantial mat- 
ter of such an inquiry, or the proofs of the facts established. On the former of 
these rocks we fear Dr, Grimm has touched, treating, in 595 very closely- 
printed pages of small type, of letters and accents in all Gothic dialects, so 





* This is indeed sometimes denominated the Danish tongue by the ancient authors, 
but must not be confounded with modern Danish. Thus king Aélfred and the other 
Anglo-Saxon writers constantly called their language Englise, though very different 
from our present mother tongue, 
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that we much doubt if any one besides himself has perused his learned work, 
or will ever be able so todo. On the other rock a good many authors have 
been shipwrecked, who found it too tiresome to study the ancient idioms 
grammatically, by which study nevertheless almost all difficulties occurring in 
the monuments of the middle periods are to be resolved ; or they shrunk from 
the toil of wading throngh anes of old deeds and chronicles, observing and 
deciding on their strange words, inflections, and phrases, without which toil, 
however, there is no reasoning at all about this matter; for all that genius or 
classic erudition might suggest would be vague and untenable, for want of the 
proper foundation thus to be obtained. Mr, Petersen has very happily kept 
the middle road, and thus produced an excellent work ‘on the history and for- 
mation of his mother-tongue, scarcely equalled by any thing in our own litera- 
ture, or in the Dutch and German. He evinces a profound knowledge of the 
parent Icelandic, yet does not unnecessarily detain the reader about the letters 
and accents of that old dialect. He has made a most diligent and careful 
research of the Danish monuments of the middle period, and avoids the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of that study, through which, no doubt, he himself has 
passed. He has developed indisputable results, and thus cleared the way for 
succeeding scholars, and presented them with a clue that may guide them 
safely through the labyrinths which formerly at every step frustrated their 
efforts, or obstructed their passage through the wild and barbarous landscape. 
The middle period is not, however, entirely devoid of rule and taste and 
interest. At certain times, some great accident seemed destined to fix the 
public attention, to unite the jarring elements in the state, and to settle the 
uncertain sounds in the language; or some genius arose, and formed a sort of 
order and consistency amidst the wilderness, only wanting stability to merit 
the name of language. Of this Dr. Grimm has been well aware, introducing 
between the ancient and modern four intermediate Teutonic languages, which 
he styles middle high Dutch, middle nether Dutch (meaning low Dutch), 
middle Netherlandish (i.e. Dutch), and middle English. In this arrangement, 
however, there is a strange inconsistency or defect, the author omitting all the 
intermediate forms of speech in the North, though fully as striking and remark~- 
able as those of Germany; even pretty accessible in printed editions of the 
old provincial laws and deeds ot chronicles of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, of which several have been mentioned here above. The provincial laws 
of Sweden especially appear to be very interesting; there is also a curious 
treatise, called ‘ Konunga-styrilse’ (the Institution of Kings and Princes), which 
might serve to form a middle Swedish grammar, and a middie Danish one 
might certainly be abstracted from the laws, treatises, and chronicles cited by 
Mr. Petersen. Thus Dr. Grimm's representation of the Gothic languages can 
only be looked upon as tolerably complete as far as belongs to the Teutonic 
branch ; whereas the picture he has drawn of the Scandinavian branch cannot 
but be deficient and incoherent, having a chasm of 400 years at least, of which 
he scarcely utters a single syllable. Moreover we fear that even his represent- 
ation of the Teutonic family, or a closer examination, may be found objec- 
tionable ; for, .o the best of our knowledge, there did not exist any permanent 
and settled form of language, in any of the German provinces, during the 
middle period ; but every country, or rather every author or transcriber, had a 
dialect of his own. If this be true, that fluctuating period ought not, we 
think, to be represented as a grammatical system of a language, properly so 
called, but rather described in an historical sketch of the successive state of the 
language. Besides, such a sketch seems to have but a very loose connection 
with the grammar of the modern settled and refined language, and still less 
with that of the ancient regular tongue, which is difficult enough in itself, and 
seems to require the whole attention of the student, Thus the description of 
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the middle period should not, we think, be inserted between the grammar of 
the wld and that of the modern language, nor be treated at all in the same 
volume or in the same manner. Who would like, in his French grammar, to 
have inserted a grammar also of Latin and of the Troubadour, or Languedoc 
language. Nevertheless this would be a trifling mismanagement compared 
with the plan of Dr.Grimm; fot as he begins his German grammar with the 
Meesogothic, so our French grammar certainly ought to begin with the Greek. 
Moreover Dr, Grimm does not treat of one language at a time, but mingles 
them all together in one immense mass; a fault of which we shall have occa- 
sion to speak hereafter. In both respects our Danish author appears to have 
the preference ; for, in the first place, he does not pretend to establish a middle 
Danish language or grammar, but very judiciously and learnedly proposes a 
subdivision in four shorter periods, founded on the most prominent features in 
the state of the languages. In the first of these (1200—1250) the diphthongs 
were all lost and changed to simple vowels ; in the second (1250-1400) the 
terminations in declining and conjugating the words were thrown away, or 
their sonorous vowels changed to e; the third (1400—1530) was all confusion, 
through an overwhelming influence of German dialects, especially the pure 
mutes were changed to impure ones, and many German words introduced ; the 
fourth (1530—1660) was the settling period, during which the modern tongue 
emerged again to refinement, and assumed its present shape. On the other 
hand, Mr. Petersen does not present us with any Icelandic grammar at the 
head of his work, nor any Danish at the end of it; ~vhich would in fact be as 
irreconcilable to the description of the middle period, as such a description to 
a well-executed grammar, He begins with a short introduction on the changes of 
languages, and the causes of such changes in general. In the first section he then 
treats of the old Scandinavian tongue, its extent and denomination, character 
when still spoken on the continent, and relation to the other surrounding idioms, 
as also of the state of the northern kingdoms during that aren In the second 
section, which makes the body of the work, he describes the language during the 
middle period, proposing first of all the subdivision already mentioned, and then 
giving a view of the language on the Runic monuments, which on the eldest of 
them still preserves the ancient Icelandic inflections. In treating of the four 
periods, to each of which he has allotted a separate chapter of considerable 
extent, he always begins with a historical sketch of the state of the country at 
that time, next to which he gives a view of the monuments of literature, and 
concludes with a shirt grammatical description of the pronunciation and in- 
flections, derivations and syntactical construction of the language, preserving 
the grammatical arrangement and terminations of professor Rask, which faci- 
litates the comparison with the Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon very considerably. 
We regret that Dr. Grimm in his great grammar has left this system so far as 
to change the whole subdivision and order of the classes of nouns and verbs, 
as also the arrangement of genders and cases ; this difference in form between 
the two chief authors on such dry subjects being exceedingly perplexing to the 
student, We shall not presume to decide the contested points between the 
two learned grammarians, nor do we intend to introduce our readers to those 
grammatical niceties ; but we cannot help observing that the system of the 
Danish professor seems to have the preference for clearness and simplicity,whereas 
the sabidividhits of the German author are exceedingly minute and intricate, 
so that, for instance, in Anglo-Saxon and the other old idioms he universally 
adopts fourteen or fifteen conjugations of verbs, Mr. Rask admitting but nine 
classes in his Icelandic: grammar. Supposing this system to be true and uni- 
versally known, Mr. Petersen shows how it was changed gradually, until it 
assumed its present very simple form; so that in these two volumes, each of 
about $00 pages, the Danes have now a very excellent account, a clear and 
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distinct view, of their language and the — changes it bon madengne fw 
its earliest dawn to the nt age, much superior to e accounts 
the progress of our own pnguagedlaherto aul, Weteve geveral Anglo- 
Saxon grammars indeed, as also several historical views of the fate of our 
language in its middle age, but scarcely any grammatical sketch or sketches of 
it during that whole period ; the present us with specimens enough, 
even valuable remarks on these ‘spect mens, but they leave to the reader the 
most essential and difficult part of their task, to extract the grammar of those 
specimens, or to exhibit the system of inflection and construction used at each 
particular time, For want of such grammatical sketches, or of due attention 
to the grammar of the middle period, we suppose it is that our old songs and 
other monuments have been so often misunderstood, or even misinterpreted. As 
a’proof of this fact we to quote a passage from an old song in praise 
of the cuckoo, written t the end of the reign of Henry III. together with 
the translation of it given by the Reverend Mr. J. Bosworth in his Anglo- 
Saxon grammar, p. 46, note 20, It runs thus : 

Sumer is icumen in; Summer is come in ; 

Lhude sing é Loud sings the cuckoo, 

Gonna at & * med, i~ - one grows and the mead blows, 

spring wi a t w Sprin; 
Sing oaks > The cuckoo aon fe. 


This translation we cannot admit to be correct, for if the verb sing were to 
be understood in the third person of the present, it would have been written 
singp analogously with spring) and the two other verbs in this passage: we 
take it jn Places to be the imperative, and understand the passage as an 
apostrophe, thus: ‘ Summer is come in, sing loud (then), cuckoo! the seed 
— and the mead blows and the wood springs now ; (therefore) sing, cuckoo !" 


sketch of our for each of the subordinate periods of its middle age. 
The representation which Dr. Grimm gives of what he calls middle English, is 
80 very short and isfactory, that he might almost as well have leh it out 
al As to the verbs, of which here is the question, he says, p. 981, 
, English verb I for this time omit,’ &c. Besides, there is a strange 
disorder in the whole plan of Dr. Grimm's work, which, preventing in great 
measure the use, of it, deserves especial censure, viz., that he does not treat of 
each language for itself, but mixes them all {together in one enormous gram- 
matical system, or rather one chaotic mass, so that he speaks first of the letters 
of them all fifteen, (viz., six of the ancient Gothic stock, four of the middle 
Teutonic branch, five modern ones of both branches,) and this treatise of mere 
letters has nearly the double size of Mr. Petersen's whole volume. Next the 
German author treats of the nouns substantive of them all, then of the adjec- 
tives, and so on ; mostly, indeed, in separate phs, but nevertheless, in 
masses of letters, declensions, conjugations, &c., which will be found per- 
fectly bewildering to every adventurous reader who may attempt the pe- 
sigah. Seeking there for instance, some information of our middle ish, we 
find the treatise of letters, p. 506—~517 ; that of the nouns, Pp 694 and 695 ; the 
deciension of adjectives, >» 751; the comparison, 759; of the pens and 
numerals, merely the third person noticed, p. 788 ; and of the verbs merely nine 
lines, p. 981; so that we must look at six different places for this very scanty 
account of the English tongue during three or four centuries, which after all is 
most copious for the letters and most deficient in the verbs—the very inverse of 
what the intelligent reader is likely to desire. Our Danish author has fortu- 
nately avoided this mistake, treating in his first volume only of the Danish in 
its different periods, though the question proposed by the society did not deter- 
mine whether the three middle dialects of Scandinavia were to be treated sepa- 

rately, 
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rately, or conjointly. Nor do we doubt, that in the next volume he will illus- 
trate the Swedish and Norwegian separately and with equal learning and taste, 
and thus fill up the chasm left by our German author in his vast picture of the 
whole Gothie family of languages. It was the consideration of this relation 
between the two learned works before us, which led us to speak of them both 
in this article. We sincerely hope that some able ptarry —t scholar (for 
this quality is an indispensable requisite) will present us with a work on the 
history and formation of the English, like the Danish work before us ; and that 
Dr. Grimm himself, or some other learned German philologist, may recast, in 
a more convenient mould, the immense mass of valuable matter he has collected. 
But we have still to notice the second volume of Dr. Grimm's grammar. It 
contains the theory of derivation and composition of words in all the Gothic 
tongues ; and this part of grammar is very interesting, though much neglected 
in our usual school-books, even in those sheet Greek and Latin. Derivation is 
the chief source of copiousness in all these languages, and its proper manage- 
ment in grammar would greatly assist the learner's memory in laying in a store 
of useful and clear expressions, in seizing and penetrating the true sense of a 
vast number of words, The primitives are in most languages very few, -o that 
with a knowledge of about five hundred, and of the th of derivation“and 
composition, one may read a whole book of an easy style without the assistance 
of a dictionary, Thus, there is a collection of Greek sentences, comprising, one 
way or another, all the Greek primitives, and this collection, together with the 
Latin translation, makes only eight leaves in Taylor's edition of Schreveli's 
Lexicon Greco-Latinum, to which it is annexed ; consequently it would make 
only four leaves without the Latin ; and from that small number of primitives 
has s the inexhaustible richness we admire in the writings of Demos- 
thenes Aristotle. It is therefore certainly worth while in our study of lan- 
guages to pay a due attention to this part of grammar, but unfortunately the 
ancient grammarians not treating much of this subject, the knowledge of it is 
for the greatest part left to be gathered by practice. The Germans are, per- 
haps, the first inventors of this branch of grammar, at least we find it in some 
tolerably old German grammars treated of in connection and at large, The 
late excellent, learned, and industrious librarian, J. P. Adelung, has a long 
section on this subject in his great German grammar, Mr. Rask also, in his 
Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon and Frisian grammars, has a section of considerable 
extent on the formation of words. Dr. K. F. Becker has written a separate 
volume in German on this matter ; and we learn from the preface of Mr. Peter- 
sen's prize-essay, that even he has published a treatise on this head of Danish 
grammar, nor has he overlooked this subject in his work mentioned above. 
Dr. Grimm has written a volume of more than 1000 pages on this second part 
of grammar, of which however not twenty are readable, and scarcely one palat- 
able to an Englishman, the whole consisting of an ocean of detached words and 
syllables, terminations, abbreviations, and quotations, and looking somewhat 
like the wide surface of a troubled sea. We do not doubt that it contains an 
immense mass of learning, but, we fear, also an immense mass of error, not to 
Say nonsense or pedantry. As a specimen we shall only adduce pages 279, 280, 
where the Doctor is dividing the German and English words ben-ch, dren-ch, 
stor-k, fol-k, than-k wor-k, &c., declaring the ch, k, to be derivative affixes, but 
not considering at all whether ben, dren, stor, fol, &c. be real roots in any lan- 
guage, and of any meaning whatever, nor whether the ch and k be real forms of 
derivation, and, if such be the case, what peculiar determination of the sense 
they be intended to impart to the roots. Instead of this Dr. Grimm = 
the phantom in various shapes, (such as ak, ik, uk,) through all the different 
parts of speech, for instance, the adjective dar-k and the verb thin-k ; so that, 
perhaps, dark should be derived from dare, and think from thin. We regret to say 
that 
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that much erudition, sagacity, and diligence has been wasted in this volume to 


little or no purpose, or at least, that it seems much inferior in execution and 
utility to ils predecessor. 


Bibliothek der neusten Weltkunde. Von Malten, 8er. Theil. 


Tuts interesting periodical continues to merit the support which it has hitherto 
received, though the present number contains only one original article, the sub- 
stance of which, we think, will interest our readers. It is entitled: ‘ The ill- 
ness and last moments of the Emperor Alexander, at Taganrog; by an Ocular 
Witness. On his return from the baths of Georgiewsk, where the writer had 
stayed some months for the benefit of his health, he stopped a few days at 
Tacanrog, just as the emperor had arrived, 

* The ostensible object of his majesty in this journey was to accompany 
his consort, who was unwell, to the milder climate of southern Russia, Her 
life was visibly declining. The emperor, who had long neglected his excellent 
consort, began now to treat her with unexpected tenderness, He became 
sensible of, and appreciated, the pure and devoted love of that angel in 
human shape. His anxious care and returning tenderness ‘for her seemed to 
have prompted him to attend her on this journey, whilst he, in fact, was 
equally, if not more strongly, urged by other motives, to repair to Taganrog. 
These were of a nature purely political, and derived from the events of the mo- 
ment. They, at the same time, afforded the autocrat an opportunity for visit- 
ing the southern provinces of his empire. He had intended there to introduce 
useful reforms, and, at the same time, desired to be absent from his residence 
whilst an important political concern was to be decided. The monarch had 
personally Tans tae toms of an alarming fermentation agitating a large 
number of enlightened and energetic young officers, who were fomenting hostile 
designs, not against his house, but against privileges which degraded a great 
majority of their fellow-subjects, in favour of a few powerful families, This plot 
had in some measure been formed for the purpose of effecting the very change 
the emperor intended to bring about. But, as these reforms could be effected 
only legally, it was impossible for the emperor to sanction the means by 
which they were to be introduced: he could not but oppose and condemn 
them. The time was fixed for crushing the conspiracy in its birth; and 
Alexander repaired to those distant parts of his empire, to avoid being present, 
when the conspirators were to be seized and committed to the avenging 
arm of justice. He arrived at Taganrog at the latter end of August, 1825. 
This town is situated in a sterile, sandy plain, on the shore of the sea of 
Azow. It is small, its harbour shallow, and large vessels are obliged to 
anchor at one hour and a half's distance from it. The trade of the place is con- 
fined to the =e of grain, and of the produce of its fishery, The emperor 
soon grew fond of Taganrog. He resolved to enlarge and embellish it, and, for 
this purpose, designed with his own hand plans, which, if executed, would have 
rendered it equal, both in size and beauty, to the finest city in Europe. It is 
even now a pleasant place, Its streets are broad and rectangular. e houses 
are built of wood and brick, and the view of it from the land-side is extremely 
picturesque, It has a population of from 7000 to 8000 inhabitants, The man- 
sion in which the emperor resided (the palace of the present governor) is 
situated on the sea-shore, over against the fortress of Azow.’ Having premised 
this local description, the traveller proceeds to a concise account of the occur- 


rences he witnessed there in November, 1825; after having previously given a 


few hints concerning the late emperor's character, They, probably, will serve 
to cast the requisite light on the interests he has detailed. 


c_ * Alexander,’ he says, ‘was a sincere favourer of mental enlightenment, When- 
ever 
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that he should render his subjects sensible of his 
‘ public good, and to intro- 
Sung ni teat 
1 withdrew t 
resistance than he had appre- 
than by the impressions of a 
emperor's soul were more the 
i and which co in 
with the demands of the age in which he lived, and of the prevail- 
i as in France, Saginat and Comey, than 
of a superior mind. The views by which he was guided, were 
not the consequence of his own reflections, but rather of impressions he had re- 
ceived in his converse with distinguished and eminent men. Nevertheless, his 
mind was not acommon one; neither did he want circumspection and pene- 
tration. His plans of reform, which long before had ceased being secrets, had 
itritated the ancient nobility, who were hostile to all changes, however bene- 
ficial, that threatened danger to their privileges. Alexander's perseverance had 
caused some disagreement even in the imperial family. The empress-mother, 
whose firmness had been experienced already on various occasions, and whose 
influence seemed to be growing, found herself, by her situation and disposition, 
at the head of the disaffected party, * I frequently saw the emperor ‘at 
Taganrog, He was wont to take a solitary walk every morning. At a later 
hour he was to be met walking arm in arm with his august consort, en- 


tirely unattended. On these walks the imperial couple were extremely conde- 
scending to every one. The emperor endeavoured to make himself acquainted 
with the wishes and wants of all inhabitants, who approached him with confi- 
dence and love,’....... * One morning I met his majesty in the public garden 
of Taganrog. He was by himself. Seeing him, I proceeded on my walk by a 


side-path. But he soon came near me, directing to me a few kind inquiries. 
He paid great attention to what I said, and, after a conversation on general 
topics, dismissed me very graciously. A few days after, I met him a second 
time, at the skirts of the town, He was just stepping out of a cottage, and kindly 
returned the salutations of the passers by. I was informed afterwards, that he 
had been carrying some cordials to a poor sick widow, and left 500 rubles on her 
table. * His countenance was less serene than when I saw him the first 
time : some heavy sorrow seemed to depress him.— Whilst the empress was so- 
journing at Taganrog for the recovery of her health, the emperor made several 
excursions on the banks of the Don, stopped some time at Toherksk, and was 
just proceeding to Astrachan, when Count Woronzow, the governor-general of 
Odessa, whom Alexander honoured with his friendship and confidence, arrived, 
and by his communications put a sudden stop to it, After an audience of two 
hours, the emperor resolved to repair to the Crimea, in order to relieve per- 
sonally the distress of the population of that province. This excursion was in- 
tended to be a long one. e emperor first visited the southern coast of the 
Crimea, On his arrival there he suddenly felt himself indisposed, which he 
ascribed to a slight cold; but being soon afterwards seized with a fever, he was 
obliged to stop at a castle belonging to Count Woronzow. His physician Wylie, 
a Scotchman, administered to him a potion, after which he grew considerably 
worse, and gave orders for his being carried back to Taganrog immediately, I 
saw him, when he arrived there, He was wrapped in a gray cloak. His counte- 
nance betrayed both bodily and mental suffering. The increasing danger of the 
emperor was kept secret in the beginning. It is rumoured that he was struck 
with a horrible suspicion, and obstinately refused to take any more medicine, 
though strongly entreated by the empress. Only once, he permitted the appli- 
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cation of leeches, From this period the emperor's illness grew more alarming 
every day.’ Wylie now began to publish diurnal bulletins. The inhabitants be- 
sieged the mansion of their august protector and benefactor dayand night. The 
emperor suffered the most excruciating pains, but still obstinately refused to take 
medicine, It was even reported, that he had driven his physician out of his 
apartment, because he had importuned him too much. He continually demanded 
of his attendants to be supplied with ice-water, declaring that alone afforded 
him relief, whilst Wylie’s medicines burned his intestines. One day, when the 
emperor enjoyed a few moments of ease, he wrote a letter, and sealed it himself. 
The taper of which he had made use being left burning, he said to a servant, 
“ Pray, extinguish that light, Jest people should imagine that one of us has 
died.” Wylie refused to admit the physicians of the empress to a consultation, 
Strofrenne alone was admitted once to the august — by the urgent desire 
of the empress. Alexander's illness lasted eleven days. A young French phy- 
sician, who happened to be at Taganrog, had likewise requested the favour of 
being admitted to assist at a consultation ; but his anxious solicitations were re- 
jected. I met him on the day previous to the emperor’s death, when he myste- 
riously hinted to me his suspicion, “ The emperor,” he said, “ cannot be 
saved ;” and Alexander actually died on the following day (December 13, 
1825). He expired some minutes after ten o'clock in the forenoon. It was ru- 
moured that he died the evening before. I saw the corpse some hours after the 
official publication of the emperor's decease, His countenance was strikingly 
altered. When the corpse, three days after, was publicly exposed, the face was 
covered with a veil. It had grown completely black. The corpse was publicly 
exhibited three days, when it was put into a coffin, and with great solemnity 
removed to the church. There it remained four days, and was then transported 
to Petersburg. A confidential servant of the late emperor, who had constantly 
been about his person for some years, attended his remains, which were guarded 
by two adjutants, who were seated on the hearse, and escorted by two squadrons 
of Cossacks,—When the corpse was opened, a gathering of water was found to 
have taken place on the brain. Two days after the autopsy, which was per- 
formed immediately on the emperor's decease, the whole body turned yellow 
—a circumstance the more striking, as the weather was extremely cold. Express 
orders had been given to the adjutants, not to suffer the coffin to be opened, on 
any pretext, before its arrival at Petersburg.—The unfortunate empress had 
nursed her august consort with the most exemplary solicitude to his last mo- 
ment. Her frame was completely exhausted, though her soul had been 
animated by her care for her “ angel,” as she used to call him. When she had 
lost him, she insisted upon attending all the numerous ee to be performed 
over the corpse, and faithfully acquitted herself of this painful duty, fainting, how- 
ever, repeatedly during the performance of these melancholy rites. As to the 
few moments of earthly life remaining to her, she was completely indifferent : 
the world had no more charms for her, When the corpse of her departed lord 
had been removed into the church, she made his sick-chamber her residence, 
and when it was to be conveyed to Petersburg, she staggered to the church, to 
be present at the last ceremony, at which she assisted in an uninterrupted 
swoon. The loss of her consort seemed to have dissolved all the bonds that 
had connected her with this world ; and after the expiration of four mournful 
months, she left Taganrog for the government of Kaluga, where a beautiful 
estate had been purchased for her. But she had scarcely finished one-third of 
the road, when she felt herself completely exhausted, and expired soon after at 
Below, a small town in the government of Kursk.—Wylie was deeply affected 
by the emperor's death, locking himself up in his apartment, and refusing to 
see any one. It was rumoured he was deranged, when, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, he suddenly set out for Petersburg, having been appointed physician to 
the new emperor.’ Gemiilde 
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Gemiilde von Ungarn, von Johann von Coaplovics, 2 Th. Pesth, bei C. A. 
Harleben, 1829. 


Tu1s work, which is rendered particularly instructive by an ethnographic map, 
displays so much knowledge and frankness, and is so uncommonly copious, 
that we shall render our readers an acceptable service by extracting from it, 
as copiously as our limits allow, the more especially, as Hungary is still less 
known than many other countries, the knowledge of which is by far less in- 
teresting. The author has attempted to furnish in this work a statistical 
ethnography of Hungary, in which he has succeeded extremely well. His style 
is original, his language candid and ew frequently rather blunt in vin- 
dicating his country against the partial and biassed observations of several 
foreign writers, whilst many of his individual descriptions are highly animated 
and striking. The work is divided into the following eight sections: I. Hun- 
gary, Europe in miniature. II. Division into comitates, districts, towns, 
market-towus, &c. II[. Population. IV. Religion. V. Literature, scientific 
enlightenment, arts. VI. Selaery. VII. Hungary considered as a state. VIII. 
National customs, manners, and festivals, In the first section the author has 
drawn a most interesting comparison of Hungary and other European coun- 
tries with regard to climate, soil, natural produce, and men; for in this charm- 
ing country we actually find united all that is found dispersed in other 
European countries. Whilst an almost uninterrupted winter is prevailing in 
the Carpathian highlands, where oats scarcely ripen, and the inhabitants derive a 
scanty subsistence from meal and potatoes, winter prevails in the lowlands 
scarcely two months, the Bannate yields abundance of rice, cotton, and 
silk-worms, the inhabitants are in the enjoyment of the most nutritious 
wheaten bread and the most excellent wines, and their fields produce abun- 
dance of rice, sugar-cane, and water-melons, without much labour. Lakes, 
rivers, cold and hot mineral springs of all kinds, are everywhere to be found. 
Hungary also produces a great quantity of tin and semimetals, as well as a 
variety of precious stones; and thus is to the Austrian monarchy not only a 
granary, but also what Peru. and Mexico formerly were to Spain, According 
to Beuldart's calculation, Hungary produces about half as much gold as all 
Europe taken together, and rather more than one-third of silver. ‘ Neusohl 
is encompassed with copper, Chemnitz with silver, and Kremnitz with golden 
walls,’ is an old saying. Tellurium and the precious opal are exclusively the 
produce of Hungary, whose king might call himself the king of opals, Puz- 
zolano is found in the Bannate, and Ferenzzy, a Hungarian sculptor, lately dis- 
covered in the comitate of Krassi, a kind of marble equal to that of Carrara. 
All Europe might be supplied with the salt this country produces. Soda 
exudes spontaneously from the earth in great abundance in the comitates of 
Bahar and Wieselburg. Nature is equally prolific in plants and animals, 
The Hungarian plums .are excellent, and of so large a size, as frequently to 
weigh four ounces each. In the comitate of Beragh there are fir-trees 
thirty-six fathoms high and six feet and a half in diameter, oak-trees straight 
and tapering nineteen fathoms high, ash-trees eighteen fathoms high, and from 
two to three feet in diameter, and maple-trees fourteen fathoms high and 
thirty-four feet in circumference, Of the river Theiss it is said ‘ that it con- 
tained a greater quantity of fishes than of water.’ The delicious Fogas (Pervea 
lucioperia), which is to be met with only in the Nile and in Siberia, is 
found in the Balalon. Sturgeons, of 100 pounds weight are carried from 
the Black Sea by the Danube, as far as Komorn, and by the Theiss, as far as 
Lucz, whilst the finest salmon are smuggled from the ,Baltic as far as the 
comitate of Zips by the Pobrad river. The abundance and great variety of 
generous wines is well deserving the huge tuns of Tata and Tyrnau, the former 
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containing 1500 and the latter 2110 kilderkins of wine. The first stone tun 
was constructed of red marble, by Charles von Majerfly, at Ofen, in 1825. It 
contains 9000 gallons, is semicircular, and cemented together. Hungary 
boasts of a natural ice-cellar in the ice-cavern near Szilicze, in the comitate of 
Torna, which is highly remarkable, the air in it being tepid in winter, but 
icy cold in the burning heatof summer, The water, trickling down from the 
top, freezes the more rapidly, the more violent the heat of the external air 
is, and gradually fiiis the whole extent of the cavern with ice. The ice accu- 
mulates so ey during the heat of the summer, that some thousands 
of waggons might be loaded with it. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
supply themselves, during the hottest season, with ice from this cavern, mixing 
it with their well-water, or suffering it to melt, and esteem it extremely salu- 
brious, it being supposed to be of adiuretic and sudorific quality. In the begin- 
ning of winter this cavern is the resort of such animals and vermin as cannot well 
bear the severity of the season, A salt-pit at Szlatina in the comitate of Mar- 
maro exhibits a most uncommon phenomenon; an inflammable gas issuing 
uninterruptedly from a shaft, which was sunk in it in search of a layer of mineral 
salt, and Soe been set on fire accidentally in 1826, has continued burning 
to the present day. 

The inhabitants of Hungary are composed of 1. Magyars; 2. Slowacks, 
Szotaki, Ruthenians, (Russians), Bohemians, Poles, Vandals, Croats, Slavo- 
nians, Servians, Bulgarians ; 3, Germans, viz. Saxons, Swabians, Franconians ; 
of emigrants from the Alsace, Thiiringia, the Tyrolese, Austria, &c. &c.; 4. 
Wlachians; 5. New Greeks, or Macedonians ; 6. Macedo-Wlachians; 7. Ar- 
minians; 8. Elementines; 9. Frenchmen; 10. Italians; 11. Jews; 12. Por- 
tuguese and Spanish Jews; 13. Gipsies; 14. Turks. If we consider this 
medley, to which nearly all European countries have contributed their share, 
we cannot but agree, in this respect, with the author, when he declares Hun- 
gary to be Europe in miniature. It is most interesting to observe how strik- 
ingly the characters of the differeut inhabitants of Hungary distinguish them- 
selves in the most varied relations of life. The author has described this 
oa by some slight though striking touches. We shall extract a few of 

em for the information of our readers: ‘ Slowacks, Ruthenians, Germans, 
Wlachians, Vandals, and partly Croats also, seem to be partial to cold, moun- 
tainous districts. The Magyar alone seems to be a downright equatorial crea- 
ture, inasmuch as he is fond of champain-countries, of a warm climate, and 
a fertile soil. He occupies the most favoured part of the kingdom. The 
Arminian too is partial to a champain-country; as for the Jews, they are 
satisfied anywhere, whilst they are in the way of getting money. The Slowacks 
and Germans must be looked for in towns, the Magyars in market-towns, the 
Slowacks in large villages, the Wlachians and Ruthenians in small scattered 
hamlets. The Magyars, in general, are well fed. the Slowacks meagre, the 
Ruthenians, Servians, Wiachians, and Vandals rather lean, the Germans ema- 
ciated and of a livid complexion; all these latter tribes, inasmuch as they, 
in general, inhabit mountainous districts. The language of the Hungarians is 
bold, sharp, and lofty: and the Hungarian is proud. The language of 
the Servian, on the contrary, is peaceable, simple, calm, and gentle; and so 
is also his character. The Hungarian is wore irritable, violent, and hasty ; 
the Slavonian slower and more persevering. The Hungarian, therefore, 
would be more desirable as a lover, the Slavonian as a husband; the former 
more irresistible in a war of aggression; the latter in the defence of a fortified 
place. The Hungarian incontestably possesses the most fiery temper, and is 
completely qualified both for uncommonly good and bad actions. The Slo- 
wack is much cooler; and still more so the German; then follows the 
Wlachian and Servian, and last of all, the Ruthenian, The poor Jew is totally 
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destitute of courage, and may be frightened with an empty meal-sack beyond 
the Carpathian mountains. The Hungarian soon forgets injuries, the German 
later; but the Slowack and Wlachian never. The Ruthenian is continually 
quarrelling ; the Jew is for ever involved in law-suits, but is ready to be re- 
conciled, as soon as danger threatens his family or one of his nation. The 
Magyar is proud of being mounted on a fine horse ; the Slowack, when he is 
permitted to converse rather familiarly with people of high rank ; the German 
when he may carry a cane in his hand (as judge of his village); the Wlachian, 
when he can exhibit a shining hatchet, the Ruthenian, when he is admitted to 
the honour of clerical orders; the Jew, when he has got farmers on his rent- 
roll; and the gipsy, when he is dressed in scarlet breeches. The German 
ladies of Zips are extremely fond of flowers, whilst those of Oedenburgh are 
entirely indifferent to them. When the Magyar is in liquor, he is melancholy, 
nay even careless of his life; the Slowack pretends to be witty, the German is 
talkative and very tiresome, the Wlachian is quarrelsome, and ready to shed 
blood ; and the Ruthenian mutters inwardly, is reserved and pe to revenge, 
When the Magyar or Slowack is going to cheat a person he praises him; 
the German offers him his services, the Wlachian protests to be his friend ; 
the Ruthenian feigns to be stupid; the Servian is submissive; the Jew pro- 
mises mountains of gold; the sipsy jokes. Whenever a quarrel arises, the 
German screams and threatens, the Croat swears and curses, the Ruthenian 
spits at his adversary, and seizes him by his hair; the Slowack makes use of 
his fists, and boxes his enemy; the Magyar cudgels him till blood begins to 
flow, the gipsy assails his face with his nails; the Wlachian strives to strike him 
dead, and the Jew screams and takes to his heels. When the Magyar swears 
he always takes God to witness, whilst the Slowack calls upon the devil to 
take him. The cursing Magyar, Wlachian, and Servian use an immense 
variety of abusive names; the Slowack hurls a thousand thunderbolts at his 
opponent, and the German ever calls the devil to his aid. The Magyar pre- 


ferably copeepreies to himself, without paying for it, (i, e, steals) cattle, 


especially horses, then oxen, the Slowack eatables, the Slavonian iron and 
leather utensils, the Wlachian money ; the latter does not hesitate murdering a 
traveller for the sake of a few shining buttons, which he takes for gold, whilst 
the German without discrimination pilfers whatever he can get. When the 
Slowack abstains from stealing, he does it because he believes theft to be cri- 
minal; the Ruthenian from fear of punishment; the Magyar because he is 
not in the humour for it, and the German from want of an opportunity. 

The Magyar by preference enters into the light-horse service, the Slowack also 
prefers serving in the cavalry, whilst the Ruthenian is afraid of horses, and 
you cannot terrify him more than by telling him that he is to be a hussar; 
the Wlachian and German seem to be born for serving in the artillery; the 
Jew, however, for the train-service, for he is very much afraid of fire-arms, 

Tn latter times two qm have had a considerable influence upon the private 
and public life of the Hungarians, upon their character, manner of thinking, 
and their morality, viz. the short reign of Joseph IL, and the introduction of 
paper-money, which took place in 1800. These were two electrical shocks 
of an astonishing effect, differing, however, in several respects. The beneficial 
results of the former, and the fatal consequences of the latter, are demonstrated 
distinctly, but cannot be detailed in this place. 

As for literature, the arts and sciences, they have not been cultivated hitherto 
in Hungary. In the two former the Germans have, proportionably, made the 
greater progress 5 after them the Magyars. The genuine national music is 
practised almost exclusively by the gipsies, who have a peculiar taste for 
music, and have produced several very eminent artists in this department. On 
this, occasion, we must observe that Orser, the celebrated painter, who in 
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1799 died at Leipsig, where he had been director of the academy of arts, 
was born at Presburg in 1717; and that G, Minp, the Cat-Raphaél, as he 
is called, who died at Bern in his forty-sixth year, likewise was a native 
of Hungary. 

With regard to industry, the Hungarians distinguish themselves 1. by an un- 
derstanding generally prevailing among them, leaving to their cattle whatever 
labour possibly can be performed by animals, in order to make themselves as 
easy and comfortable as. circumstances will allow; 2. by commonly per- 
forming ‘all labour with a lavish application of power ; the farmer, for instance, 
yoking four or six heads of cattle to his plough, when two would have been 
sufficient. 

As for the rest, the Slowack is fond of performing his labour with his feet, 
hands, and mouth; the Jew with his mouth and feet; the Ruthenian, 
Wlachian, and Slavonian rarely use one or the other, finding their greatest de- 
light in the sweet far niente. 

To the great national kitchen the Magyar contributes bread, meat, and wine, 
the Ruthenian and Wlachian, salt from the salt-pits of Marmorosh ; the Sla- 
vonian bacon, for Slavonia furnishes the greater number of fattened pigs; the 
German, potatoes and vegetables 7 the Italian, rice ; the Slowack, milk, cheese, 
and butter, table-linen and kitchen utensils, crockery-ware; the Jew supplies 
the Hungarians with money, and the Gipsy furnishes the national entertain- 
ment with music. These few specimens will enable our readers to judge 
how interesting and instructive this work of Mr. Coaplovics is, and that a 
translation of it would greatly enrich our ethnographical literature. 


Gedanken und Urtheile Clemens XIV iiber die wichtigsten Gegenstiinde des 
Lebens §&c. §&c. von Schroder, Leipzig, bei Wienbrack, 1829. 


Ar a period in which the artifices and intrigues of the Jesuits and other obseu- 
rants are carried on so openly, and Rome is striving anew, to regain her lost 
supremacy and power, a reference to a pope, who was a decided lover of light 
and who abolished the order of Jesuits, cannot but be grateful to every unbiassed 
mind. Justice also requires that we should acknowledge “what was praise- 
worthy in some of the popes, since we do not hesitate branding their memory 
for the manifold mischiefs on record, of which many unholy successors of St, 
Peter were the authors. Thus this book is both seasonable and honourable 
to our contemporaries. The editor in selecting the most remarkable sentiments 
and opinions of this Pope, has, upon the whole, shown great judgment in his 
choice. A man, as liberal in his sentiments, and as moderate as Clement XIV. 
was on the papal see, is a rare phenomenon, and worthy of consideration. The 
few brief extracts we shall make from this work, will enable our readers to 
judge what they may expect to find in it. Clement, amongst other passages, says, 
* If we desire to check the progress of an evil, we must pursue it to its very 
source, All penances and absolution are insufficient for the suppression of a 
single prevailing moral defect; and this ought to be considered by all con- 
fessors of reigning princes.”.. .‘ Legends and mystical books ought not to be 
read at all,’. . .“ The christian religion is like the firmament: the more diligently 
you search the latter, the more stars you will discover. It is like the ocean: 
the longer you regard it, the more immeasurable it will appear to you.’, . .“ Open 
the books of our religion, and you will find that its language is no other than 
that of love, and that it pretends to no power, but that of persuasion. It was 
not religion, but an erroneous zeal, assuming its shape, that kindled the fire, 
and brandished the sword, to compel heretics to abjure their faith, and the 
Jews to turn christians,’ &c. &e, 
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Brauns Mittheilungen aus Nord Amerika, 8vo. Braunschweig, 1829. 


Dr, Braun, whose earlier intelligence from North America has communicated 
to his countrymen many very useful observations respecting the United States, 
to which they continue expatriating themselves, says: ‘ This publication is by 
no means intended to dazzle youthful and unexperienced minds by charming 
descriptions of the transatlantic countries, and to entice them to emigration, 
but rather to dissuade from it such as can earn a comfortable subsistence in 
their native country, and to furnish those who are irrevocably determined to 
settle there, with practical advice collected on the spot. For this purpose there 
are detailed in it severa: cases of unsuccessful German settlers in the United 
States, of avery melancholy and uninviting nature.’ He farther observes: * Ger- 
mans, in particular, are least fit for cultivating a wild forest district, although 
they are extremely capable of improving settlements that are already in a state 
of incipient cultivation, Therefore, I dissuade all Germans from settling in the 
wildernesses of North America, advising them rather, if they be not in posses- 
sion of as much money as is required to enable them to purchase a property 
already in a state of cultivation, to wait till they shall have acquired a capital 
equal to the purchase of such a parcel of land, In parts that are in a state of 
absolute wilderness, man must assume the colour of the country, and distinguish 
himself as little as possible from the savage native. Such steps retrograde from 
a civilized agricultural life into the savage courses of a hunter, and agree with 
very few Germans, who, in most instances, sink under the pressure of a mode 
of life, connected with sufferings and exertions totally novel to them, I must, 
however, observe here, that prudent Anglo-American parents are greatly in- 
clined to marry their daughters to German settlers, and thereby to transplant 
into their families German industry and economy.’ In another place the author 
observes : ‘ Many Europeans fancy North America to be an entirely unculti- 
vated wild, inhabited by a population as savage as the country itself, or the seat 
of complete liberty and equality, . Either notion is liable to the most fatal fal- 
lacies, The United States of North America contain at present a population of 
about twelve millions of souls, of whom there are at least two millions of coloured 
people ; consequently one-fifth of the population are living in a state of bond- 
age. Where, then, is liberty and equality? As long as the system of slavery 
shall continue in North America, the discord among the negroes themselves, 
the vigilance of their overseers, the fear of the whip, and the dreadful chastise- 
ments inflicted upon the refractory will prevent the blacks from plotting the 
destruction of their masters. Nevertheless, as Mr, Bristed informs us, Mr. 
Randolph, of Virginia, lately declared in a speech delivered in congress, at 
Washington, that in Virginia, when at night the alarm-bell was rung, to give 
notice of the breaking out of fire, all white people were seized with terror, and 
each mother anxiously pressed her infant in her arms, apprehending a general 
revolt of the negroes to have taken place. Thus the system of negro-slavery is 
a permanent, most conspicuous evil. It not only engenders an enormous 
accumulation of physical sufferings, and of a heavy moral guilt, whilst the negro 
is languishing in, fetters; but, whilst the bodies of the blacks are abused worse 
than those of brutes, their understanding is darkened and their hearts corrupted ; 
their incapability of ever being manumitted, and of making a proper use of the 
advantages of freedom is perpetuated and even increased. In the southern 
parts of the American union the. blacks are rarely indulged with the benefit of 
a regular religious instruction. Their masters, who have acquired their bodies 
as an article of trade, are disposed to fancy that they also have purchased their 
souls into the bargain, and will not allow their wretched situation to be rendered 
less insupportable by the light and the consolations of religion. The free blacks 
roving about in the northern and middle states of the union, are, for the most part, 
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an idle, vicious, and abandoned set, almost totally incapable of being, by moral 
laws, withheld from lying, stealing, and other crimes. A few years ago a 
1 of free negroes at New York amused themselves, in winter, with setting 
re to whole rows of houses, in order to get an opportunity for pilfering more 
freely, during the confusion oceasioned by the conflagration, In the winter of 
1816-1817, a negro was hanged for the tration of this crime. It is reall 
melancholy to behold that in a nation whose laws are founded on the principle 
of equality, the negroes should still languish in slavery, what is worse, be 
treated with the most haughty contempt. What a lamentable contrast between 
chis land of liberty and the absolute monarchies of Europe do we discover, when 
we consider the abject condition of this unfortunate class of rational beings ! 
What still more aggravates their lamentable state, is, that the contempt with 
which these Parias of the new world are treated, would infallibly communicate 
itself to any one, that should dare to commiserate the distress of the unfor- 
tunate wretches, The disgrace which, in consequence of the most deplorable 
prejudice, is attached to their birth, seizes, like some contagious distemper, the 
compassionate man, who is not deaf to their complaints. Any person seen in 
familiar intercourse with a negro, would be dishonoured in the opinion of eve 
respectable American ; and if any one should forget himself so far, as to lend his 
arm to a negro-woman, however respectable, he could ae no more in gen- 
teel company, for he would be considered (especially by the ladies) as branded 
with indelible infamy. The vulgar have given to the negro race the mock de- 
nomination of “ smoked-beef.” How cruelly the negroes are treated in North 
America by the white population, appears from an occurrence related in a North 
American newspaper of 1820: “ A rrer negro of New York, making a journey 
to the south, was thrown into prison at Washington, as is the case of every 
negro coming from distant parts to the south, until it should be ascertained that 
he was not a run-away slave, When the unfortunate traveller had satisfactoril 


proved that he was a rree man, he was sold to ane the costs of his impri- 


sonment and the subsequent investigation.” The “ National Intelligencer,” of 
September 2, 1826, contains a long article, in which the legality of this pro- 
ceeding is attempted to be demonstrated.’ 


C, M. Winterling; Sonette. Niirnberg, 1829. 


Tnest sonnets by a’poet of whose very name we were ignorant till now, indicate 
superior talents, and really deserve being recommended to all lovers of poetry. 
Fourteen of them are very successful, though rather free translations from Pe- 
trarch, Shakspeare, Garcilasso de Vega, and other eminent masters. The poet 
has displayed great skill in the management of his language, never offering the 
least violence to it, for the sake of rhyme, &c., &c. We subjoin the 105th 
scnnet, not because we think it the best, but because it celebrates an author 
highly esteemed in Germany, and honourably known to all lovers of German 
literature in this country : 


On the interment of Jean Paul ( Richter), 


Yond’ blazes high aloft the deep-red flame 

Of numerous torches; to the halls of peace, 

With tott’ring steps, a gloomy train proceeds. 

Know ye, whose honour’d corpse the mourners bear ? 
Gay humour’s hero now descends to earth. 

He, whose renown is spread from pole to pole, 

Who all-admir’d and deeply lev'd of all, 

Now fills the breasts of all with hopeless grief. 

Yet why? is he not gone to regions where 

He oft was wont to dwell with ecstacy? 
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There now he lives the life he used to sing; 
Is basking there, in the eternal glow 

Of heaven’s brightness; there in bliss he lauds 
What here below his noble muse extoll’d, 
Wien the ecstatic glow illum’d his mind. 

His dearest wish is granted—he has died. 


Napoleon. Stimmen aus Norden und Siiden, Gesammelt von Dr. G. Mohnike. 
Stralsund, bey Loffler, 1829. 


Tuese voices from the north and the south, as the editor calls them, compre- 
hend the following poems: 1.‘ Napoleon in Moscow,’ by Nicander ; in the 
Swedish and German languages. 2. ‘ The Hero,’ by Tegner; Swedish and 
German, 3.‘ Napoleon's Farewell, by Lord Byron; in English and German, 
4. ‘ Napoleon’s Monologue,’ by Nicander ; Swedish and German. 5, ‘ The 
Fifth of May,’ by Manzoni; Italian and German. This number might easily 
have been increased by the addition of several more poems very little inferior, if 
not equal, in poetical value to the best of this collection, As arranged by the 
editor, they, in a manner, form a series of a very tragical tenour, The catastrophe 
of the grand drama, acted by the Son of Fate, as Manzoni calls him, very pro- 

rly stands at the head of the collection. These poems carry him from the 
oe of Moscow to the fields of battle, on which he was overcome, thence to 
Elba, and, finally, to the basaltic rock of St. Helena, The editor might, how- 
ever, have gone back to a much earlier period, and, in that case, could not have 
given a more respectable protasis to this awful political drama, than the ode 
the Dane, Gens Baggesen, addressed in May, 1798, on the top of Mount St. 
Bernard, to Napoleon ; and the poem entitled ‘ Napoleon,’ addressed by him to 
Voss, two years after. The ode in question was composed by Baggesen, first 
in the Danish language, then translated by him into the French, and, four years 
later, into the German language, which was as familiar to him as his mother- 
tongue. The hope excited by the deeds performed already by Napoleon, who 
then was on his way to Egypt, emancipated from the oppression of the Direc- 
tory, under which all France was groaning, and who, soon after, was to carry 
his victorious arms across that very mountain, on the summit of which this 
beautiful ode was composed, was the muse that inspired the poet, and his 
admiration is powerfully expressed in highly harmonious sapphics. Baggesen’s 
poem, inscribed to Voss, is a poetical dream, The poet fancied to have dis- 
covered in Napoleon, then first consul, the all-inspiring hero of an epic poem, 
founded on a subject of modern times, This enthusiastic admiration had per- 
ceptibly cooled already, in 1805, and after 1815, it only gave way to pity; an 
epistie of condolence from the poet to his once adored hero of that period 
being actually extant, in which he seoffs at the poets who still continued pane- 
gyrizing their idol, We must, however, consider that it was the notion he had 
formed of his hero, that inspired his muse, and although it should not be realized, 
this ought not to depreciate in our estimation a poem really excellent. The 
external phenomena are merely the sparks eliciting the poetical genius, which is 
self-creating, and places the surrounding nature and world in a light dif- 
ferent from that which really belongs to them, Hence, all poets panegyrize their 
hero, and Hector and Achilles, Diomedes and Odysseus, were not exactly the 
personages they are represented by the immortal Homer; neither were Pindar's 
triumphant victors the exact prototypes of those incomparable heroes, his glow- 
ing imagination has celebrated. Thus the above-mentioned poems of Baggesen 
lose nothing of their merit, because the poet, at a later period, found himself 
constrained to change his opinion of the greatness which his fiery imagination 


had made him admire in Napoleon. After Manzorii's serious and conciliatory 
words : 


‘Tu 
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* Tu dalle stanche ceneri 
Sperdi ogni ria parola !’ 


the famous poem ‘ Buonaparte,’ by the French poet Alphonse Lamartine, excel- 
lent as it is, could find no place in the collection before us. 

Besides Lamartine, we must here mention a few more French poets to whom 
Napoleon furnished the subject of lyric aud epic poems of acknowledged merit. 
These are Delavigne, P. J. de Beranger, and the poetical twin-brothers Barthé- 
lemy and Méry. Beranger's poem, which deserves being honourably mentioned 
in this place, very much resembles Manzoni's celebrated ode, and has the same 
inscription. In this poem the author introduces a French warrior returning 
from the Indies on board of a Spanish vessel, who, at the sight of St. Helena, 
bewails the fate of the banished hero; bis lamentations are increased on be- 
holding the black banner waving on the shore of the island. To this last class 
also belong the ‘ ae sur la Journée de Waterloo,’ and the ‘ Souvenirs de 
Peuple,’ the latter of which are uncommonly sweet. 

he associated poets, Barthélemy and Méry, have very lately panegyrized 
the hero of their nation in an epic poem on the subject of the Egyptian cam- 
paign, the last song of which comprises a spirited epilogue, displaying -he whole 
military and imperial career of Napoleon, from his departure from Egypt, to 
the last act of the drama of his life, on the rock of St. Helena. 

Lord Byron's ode to Napoleon would not have suited this collection; for 
each line of it breathes hatred, nay profound contempt, of the conqueror. 

Two more poems on the same subject, composed by Danish poets, though 
not in their vernacular, but in the Latin language, at the conclusion of the peace 
of Luneville, in 1801, are said to possess great poetical merit. These two 
poets are clergymen ; one of them is Mr. Niels Blicher, rector of Randlev; and 
the other Mr, H. C. Bjerving, rector of Aastrup and Falster. 

The Scandinavian peninsula never saw the insatiable conqueror, neither did 
its inhabitants ever experience the oppression which was the inseparable attend- 
ant on his banners. It was, therefore, easier for the Scandinavian poets to 
view the hero of the day only in the greatness of his enterprises ; of the numerous 
human frailties in his character they were never made sensible ; the splendour 
of his appearance, the magnificence of the grand drama in which he acted, and, 
for a long while, carried through with wonderful success, could not but fix their 
attention. It was natural that Napoleon, in the fulness of his glory, should 
have appeared to them some ideal being, separated from them by an extensive 
space ; he was, and continued to them merely a grand historical phenomenon. 
We should, however, be greatly mistaken, were we to suppose that they had 
suffered themselves to be dazzled by the glory of the hero and the splendour of 
his deeds, and that the mental superiority of the man had made them blind to 
his defects. Far from it! They also were sensible of the dark side of his cha- 
racter ; but they were not biassed by the hatred which the inhabitants of other 
countries naturally must entertain against the destroyer of their peace and 
prosperity, nor by that kind affection for him which, particularly in France, was 
coupled with national vanity. Of the muse of several of them it may justly be 
said, as Manzoni finely expresses it in the second verse of his ode, 


‘ Unsullied both by servile praise, 
And vile aspersion, she awoke 
Beside his urn 


Their viewing Napoleon as a being of universal consequence to the whole 
world, and the impression his monstrous aspirings had made on them, prevail 
in the three Scandinavian poems contained in this collection, and give to 
them both their genuine poetical and philosophical signification ; whilst the 
manner in which they have expressed their sentiments, will hand them down to 

posterity, 
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posterity, along with the celebrated ode of Manzoni, which is composed in the 
same spirit. 

Nicander, the author of Napoleon’s monologue, in this collection, by intro- 
ducing the Evil Spirit, whom he represents as having snatched the conqueror 
of Europe from the flames of Moscow, and afterwards, from the carnage at 
Waterloo, that he might die an ignoble death at St. Helena, betrays clearly 
enough the point of view in which he beheld the hero of our century, whose 
sun set in the conflagration of Moscow, and in the snow and sleet of a Russian 
winter, to rise no more. Great as were the deeds he achieved subsequently, 
though they may claim our admiration, yet we can view them only as the results 
of a desperate courage, opposed to the united forces of Europe. His star was 
extinguished—Heaven had judged him. What the poet of Napoleon's mono- 
logue at St. Helena puts into the mouth of his hero, contains not only poetical 
and psychological, but also historical truth; for who could doubt but that wishes, 
such as the banished man by him is made to utter, were really lurking in his 
heart? that such a complete disgust of life and bitter hatred of mankind, associated 
with the sense of his former, still unenfeebled, vigour, occupied his soul? 

Speaking of the poems of these Scandinavians, we cannot pass over in 
silence a countryman of theirs, the philosopher and poet Thomas Thorild, the 
author of the ‘ Maximum, or Archimetry.” From him we possess some observa- 
tions on Napoleon, at the time of the consulate, which, probably, are un- 
known to most of our readers, though well deserving of general circulation, 
This distinguished Swede did not overlook the greatness of the conqueror 
of Italy and Egypt; but he perceived already, at that period, that Napoleon 
was not blessed with those sacred principles of universal morality which alone can 
render greatness a blessing to mankind. Having dwelt upon the greatness of 
Alexander and Cesar, ‘ who had afforded the world only a spectacle, without 
having established a single principle of humanity, he proceeds : ‘ And Buona- 
parte? Isit possible? He too? Surely he should have known what war is : there 
is only one kind of war: the war of heaven against hell; that is, the war of 
prosperity against misery on earth. He that vigorously produces the largest 
quantity of prosperity, and removes the greatest load of misery—he is at war: 
every one else carrying it on, war rages. The sword is thrice blessed, and it is 
only by the perception of prosperity, that we perceive that the sword is directed 
by God, Buonaparte also should have known what France is; and then his 
oriental manifesto would have run thus: * Buonaparte, the Son of Heaven, is 
coming, and where he lives, there not one individual is to be left unblest. 
Every mortal is a child of heaven and his brother, and he must be respected and 
instructed, for the advancement of virtue, We are carrying on war only against 
vice and misery ; and the flash of our swords, and the thunder of our guns, only 
poten this supreme law of God—aLt sHALL BE Happy. Thus he seems to 

have no notion of the real nature of divine happiness, nor of infernal woe. For 
that brutish fancy which in a moment destroys the most exalted power, is a 
raging fury that can be appeased only by the cool justice of heaven. Rage, the 
more stormy it is, the more viclent it grows. Even gloomy hate is a winter, 
which the fierce north wind renders more rigorous, whilst it is overcome by the 
congenial rays of the sun.’ And a little farther: ‘To them (the poets) I pre- 
sent once more the hero of our age. Behold! he is great enough for a general, 
but much too little for a warrior. He was not generous enough to be able to 
say to Cerachi: Thou speakest like a Roman ; I know thy courage; tell me 
all. He had not soul enough to allow him to raise, in his constitution, each 
peasant to the dignity of a father, and each soldier to that of a son of the coun- 
try. He was not honest enough to restore Rome and Greece.’ This was the 
language of Thomas Thorild in the year 1800; his mind being inspired with 
the ideal of an hero, though not of one like Buonaparte. In this strain he pro- 
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ceeds; ‘ Hark ye, all ye eminent poets! the philosophical century was too silly ; 
let us commence the poetical age; though not one of the poetry of tradition, 
but that of truth; not one founded upon oracles, but upon nature. Let your 
poetical effusions be founded upon this theme : divine GreaTNESS in deeds and 
in the dispensation of blessings. Sing! not ye juggling poetasters, but ye 
angels of heaven, sing: HAPPINESS TO ALL, Enrapture by the power of your 
heavenly lays, all great statesmen, all emperors and kings, until Greece, the 
Orient, and all mankind, shall be delivered from the disgrace of slavery, and we, 
at length, can view without blushing, and without being appalled, the light of 
heaven, and the flowers of the field.’ 

Having mentioned in a former place two modern Latin Danish poets, who 
made Buonaparte the subject of their lays, we may as well here, in a few words, 
introduce to the acquaintance of our readers a Swedish bard, who has com 
many poems in the classic language of ancient Latium. This is D, J. Lund- 
blad, professor at Lund, highly renowned in his country as a poet and orator. 
Among his poems, edited by his son, there are three referring to the subject in 
question. We shall copy the third of them, it being the shortest. 


*Mars tua, NaroLeon, miratus et arma virosque, 
Hic meus est vindex, hic meus Hector, ait. 

I, rerum dominos, Assur, cum Perside jacta ; 
Hellas, Roma, tuos effer ad astra duces : 

Eripit hic palmam cunctis heroibus aevi, 
Atque unus numen sistit in orbe meum.’ 


In his beautiful elegy on Moreau’s death, this poet sings : 


Ille potens, magnusque, suo generosior aevo est, 
Quem lex, quem ratio, juraque fasque regunt, 

Qui regni sit fixa salus, pomoeria fixa, 
Quae natura dabat, non aliena petit. 

Vincere se est major, quam scantia moenia, virtus : 
Majus et imperium, dicere jura sibi. 

Non leges migrare ratas aut foedera mundi: 
Finibus est regnum se tenuisse suis, 

Hic natura jubet : vult hoc Diis aequa potestas. 
Non aliter terras pax habitare cupit. 

Victor haec talis constabat regula morum, 
Haec animi pietas, semita sancta ducum 

Napoleon poterat : Vicror sed maluit esse. 
Hoc quoque Caesareum vicit honore decus. 

Fortunae quantum detraxit livor in ILLo, 
Tantum etiam famae gloria celsa dedit. 


There is none of all the European countries that, since the days of Austerlitz 
and Auerstadt, has been made to groan more heavily beneath the iron footsteps of 
the insatiable conqueror than Germany. Many of her ancient monuments 
and institutions were destroyed, many of her dearest ties torn asunder; great 
part of her prosperity, in the palaces of princes and in the abodes of individuals, 
was mercilessly crushed ; she beheld violence, and him that exercised it, in his 
terrific form so near, that her admiration of the greatness of the victor neces- 
sarily was superseded by hatred and complaints. Yet these too exercised an 
inspiring power in the hearts of her poets, who, however, did not dare to give 
utterance to the sentiments they produced. At an earlier period, when Napo- 
leon fought his Italian battles, when his banners victoriously floated in Egypt, 
when he crossed Mount St. Bernard, and at Marengo humbled the pride of 
Austria ; then he excited also in the hearts of several German bards sentiments 
congenial with those that inspired Baggesen's muse, when he composed the above- 
mentioned poems; but at a later period they became mute; and their songs 

were 
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were heard again in a different strain, after all the world had obtained the per- 
suasion that the improvement of Europe must be effected by means of a totally 
different nature, It would have been as becoming the gravity of the Ger- 
man nation, if its poets had been more sparing in their abuse of Napoleon after 
his fall. The Germans ss, however, one elegant piece of oratory respect- 
ing Napoleon, conquel @ te time when he had attained to the acme of his 
glory, by one of their most popular bards. We mean the discourse delivered 
by Kosegarten in the year 1809, on the birth-day of Napoleon; which, though 
a composition in » May properly be called a poem, it being, with regard to 
diction, one of the finest and most elaborate effusions of the genius of its 
author. It is notorious in Germany, how severely Kosegarten was censured both 
at home and abroad, on account of the tenour of this discourse, which with 
great propriety might be called a lyrical panegyric. Now that the inspired 
orator in the silent and protecting grave is inaccessible both to censure and to 
praise, every candid er will readily do justice to this discourse, which con- 
tains many excellent and maturely weighed ideas, expressed in a masterly style, 
and gives ample evidence of a reflecting mind. Though the poet may be said 
to supersede, rather too strikingly, the orator in some passages ; yet, if we make 
proper allowance for some singularities and a few exaggerations, the remainder 
will stand a fair chance of approbation at the tribunal of history. The second 
part of this discourse, in particular, is profoundly conceived and admirably ex- 
pressed. We do not know of an author on the continent who, at that period, 
ventured to tell the then ruler of nearly all Europe, truths more severe than those 
ovr orator both uttered and published in print, whilst he was surrounded by 
the warriors of that powerful man. He says, amongst others; ‘ May, in the 
mean time, the great man, whose nativity is celebrating to day, not only by 
ourselves, but by the nations extending from the Ebro to the Vistula, in what 
remains of his career, justify the confidence placed in him by his admirers, and 
appease those, who, as yet, remain estranged from him! May he be indefa- 
tigable in healing, by the wisdom of his laws, the wounds mankind have 
received from his sword! May, along with the rising superiority of his 
station, his views be exalted, and his great mind be enlarged, so as to compre- 
hend both the intellectual and the physical prosperity of the whole human race! 
May he be soon enabled to exchange the laurel, bought almost too dearly, for 
the palm of peace. May he save his heart under the load of cares that are crowd- 
ing upon him, and out of the carnage of so many battles carry off his humanity, 
as the most valuable trophy. May he reverence the tribunal of history, and 
stand in awe of the scourge of Nemesis, and spare the dearest privilege of man, 
the priviiogs of a free press! May he bear in mind, that he is answerable to 
God, and never forget, that he too cannot escape the last fatal hour.’ 

These serious admonitions of the poet and orator remind us of the 
equally important words addressed to Napoleon at Lyons, in 1802, by the ex- 
cellent Ugo Fuscolo, the spokesman of the Cisalpine republic, when he, with De- 
mosthenian energy thus Sonnee him:—* If many of these great men (he 
mentions here the names of Alexander, Cesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Marcus 
Aurelius, Alfred, Leo X., &c. &c.} did not keep themselves unstained by crimes, 
it must be considered, that they were mortals like yourself; and it was not the 
hope, or the awe of their contemporaries, but fearless posterity, that inscribed 
their sentence upon their tombs. Countless instances, known to all, have 
already sanctioned this saying of the ancient sages: ‘ No man is to be esteemed 
virtuous, previously to his death.’ Passing over in silence your glorious deeds, I 
fearlessly purpose praisiag you for what you intend to do for the benefit of our 
republic. For could we be grateful to you for any thing else? And what else 
but prosperity could our country expect of you, in whose veins Italian blood 
is flowing. Glory and power, forsooth, are easily gained, if wrested from 
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general cowardice ; conquerors and tyrants are, however, neither happy nor 
scarce ; nor were you intended to aim at common glory. You are still wanting 
the only laurel that never yet graced the head of a mortal—that of being the 
saviour of conquered nations.’,...‘ Envious tyranny is hostile to all that is 
great, nay to all magnanimity and every spark of greatness ; neither does it rest 
until all are extinguished. ‘There is yet time given you for doing good. Do 
not commit the seed of happiness to the ae of men, but to that of 
the law ; not to the generosity of nations, but to its inherent powers; lest you 
should expose the stability of your creation to the ingratitude of men, and to 
the caprices of fickle fortune.’. . . .« Therefore strive to advance our prosperity, 
whilst you are providing for your own glory. Of this nature let your laws be ; 
of this complexion your example.’. .. .‘ Since you cannot live for us for ever, 
be, at least, the surety of our liberty, by not invading it yourself. And, my 
whole country agrees with me, when t dedi, that our liberty consists in 
having no chief, (save Buonaparte,) who is not also our fellow-citizen. Although 
there should be one mortal possessing the most unblemished character, yet not 
being a citizen subject to our common laws, and invested with power over us 
under the title of general, or deputy, he would in ashort time overturn all mili- 
tary regulations; nay, the state itself—No! no! there is neither liberty nor 
property, nor life in any country whatever in which national independence is 
fettered, though it were in the possession of the freest form of government... . . 
* Should the French government retain any right over us (save that of de- 
manding our gratitude), be it ever so little, or distant—ah !—with what a 
deluge of blood would our grandchildren see the Adige and the Po overflow 
their banks ; especially, when the terror. of your name should have left us along 
with your person, and the surrounding nations should rise again to dispute with 
us our fields, our garments, and the example of France prove the excitement to, 
and the pretence for future horrid wars. How? should your numerous wonder- 
ful deeds yield us nothing but misery, slaughter, and tears?’ And the hope of 
Italian glory, should it again be reduced to the certainty of unavoidable dis- 
grace?) Oh! what an inglorious night would cover your name, if, one day, 
the Cisalpine nation wére compelled to exclaim, ‘‘ Why did not you leave us 
prostrate in our accustomed drowsy slavery, instead of rousing us to the acqui- 
sition of a tempestuous and transient liberty ?"' Passages of a like tenour also 
occur in the spirited ‘ Letters of Jacopo Orti,’? by Ugo Foscolo. Among the 
voices of contemporaries referring to Napoleon, the words of Foscolo deserve 
being recorded, who dared to address those weighty words to Napoleon, and 
to remind him of the august names of Moreau and Massena, as patterns of imi- 
tation, and of their having been sharers in his success and triumphs. 

Whoever reads the five poems contained in this collection, will readily allow, 
that each of them possesses high poetical merit, different as the views of the 
authors are of the man to whom they refer, The great value of Manzoni's 
ode has been acknowledged not only in Italy, but all over Europe, especially 
in Germany, whose most eminent poets, with Gothe at their head, have rivalled 
each other in translating it into their mother-tongue, 


Don Juan und Faust. Eine Tragodie von Grabbe. Frankfurt am M., 1829. 
Hermannsche Buchhandlung. 


Wirutw the last few years, the euphonious name of Grabbe has been consider- 
ably noised abroad in Germany. The ‘ Hallische Litteraturzeitung,’ one of the 
most influential periodicals of that country, when reviewing this author's first 
production (* Dramatische Dichtungen,’ 2 Bande, 1827), placed him above 
Byron, in point of power and reckless daring. As to foolhardiness and ridicu- 
lous rant, Mr. Grabbe is a match for any man living; as to power, the old 
gentlewoman of Halle may rank him above Byron and Shakspeare, and we 

im 
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him joy of his elevation, knowing as we do that his tumbling time is nigh at 
hand. The ‘ Dichtungen’ in question teem with extravagance, and were a 
very fitting preparative for the tragedy named at the head of this article. 

The subject is sufficiently indicated by the title, and the poet has probably 
conceived that Githe and Byron were liable to censure for making the gay 
gentleman and the learned gentleman distinct heroes, and in two distinct lan- 
guages, Wherefore the bountiful-minded Grabbe hath made these two mad 
fellows subservient to his tragic designs, presenting us at once with the sensual 
Don Juan and the supersensual Faust. Donna Anna, the daughter of Don 
Guzman, is brought upon the moving scene, in order that both heroes may fall 
in love with her, This they do, and she, like a girl of discrimination, gives her 
heart to Juan, whom, from principle, she despises, and rejects Faust, who had 
conveyed her to a magic _— on Mont Blanc. The ruler of spirits kills the 
unrequiting object of his love, and immediately experiences the most cruel re- 
morse for his own violence. Don Juan is more of a philosopher, comforting 
himself with the thought that there are a thousand beauties yet existing; he 
bears the account of the death of his mistress without even breaking up his ban- 
quet, to which he had recklessly invited the statue of Don Guzman, as in Mo- 
zart’s celebrated opera. The career of the two heroes terminates as in the le- 
gend (i, e, they go to the devil), Don Juan’s last exclamation being 


‘ Konig und Ruhm und Vaterland und Liebe.’ 


Faust isa caricature of—what we need not say. Don Juan is, as he has ever 


been with playwrights and tale-tellers of all kinds, a witty, sensual villain, 
Leperello is the same merry fellow we have all met, and hope to meet again. 
Goosey Guzman is the worthy father of an unfortunate young woman, who died 
as we have observed, without destroying Don Juan's appetite for supper. 

It is pleasing to see pretty stories, which have delighted so many juvenile 


readers and pantomime frequenters, thus coming forward in the still more queer 
and ticklish dress of tragic fustian. A genuflexion is due to this grave ap- 
pearance, 


‘and shortly after 
A most unoriental roar of laughter,’ 


will be found very appropriate and delectable. 


Dramatiske Digte. auch; Copenhagen, 1829. 


Tur author's name is already known to many of our readers, and he is well- 
deserving of the celebrity which he enjoys in his own country. 
display excellences rarely found united in the same person. He possesses a 
correct knowledge of ancient literature, as well as of the human heart and its 
passions ; and his diction is vigorous, warm, and highly poetical. The two 
volumes before us contain four dramas: Bajazet, Tiberius, Gregory VII, and 
Don Juan, In the first the characters of Bajazet and Tamerlane are very 
skilfully exhibited. In the second he has portrayed the gloomy tyrant, but, 
at the same time, delineated a picture of the Roman Colossus, as it was de- 
stroyed by the abomination and absurdity of its idolatry. To the powerful 
Hildebrand he has imparted that haughty vivacity, that energy of character, 
that persuasive eloquence, which gave to this impetuous pope such great power 
over the events of his time. The character of Don Juan has been portrayed 
more vigorously by our author than by some other poets who have treated the 
same subject. He is not represented by him, as by Moliere and others, as a 
giddy and licentious young man, but as a downright villain inured to the per- 
tration of crimes, Although these dramas were not intended for the stage, 
iberius has been acted with great applause at Copenhagen. 


His works 


Skyggebilleder 
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Skyggebilleder af Frederik Schaldemose, Kjobenhavn, 1829. 


Mr. Scuavpemose has been long advantageously known as the author of se 
veral works, in verse and prose, In the work before us he*has furnished a new 
collection of poems, under the title Phantoms, consisting of fables, lyrical pieces 
and sketches, and of the poem the Jomsvikings, The chief merit of this author 
consists in a style at once simple and interesting ; but the great variety of subjects 
chosen for the Skyggebilleder, would seem to have prevented his giving any 
marked character to these productions of his muse. In the Jomsvikings he takes 
a more determined course, and one which we could wish to see him follow in his 
future productions. The work is inscribed to the Princess Royal, Carolina, in 
a dedication called the ‘ Sacrifice,’ which is very beautifully written, 


Digtninger af Christian Wilster. Kjobenhavn. 


We, in a former number, took occasion to mention the poems of Mr. Winther, 
and we now have to announce those of an author, much resembling him in style 
and poetic tendency, Beauty and elegance of diction, and a pure and earnest 
spirit, distinguish the productions of both. In the collection before us we would 
direct attention to the pieces, ‘ When I was great,’ written with reference to 
Baggesen’s celebrated song, ‘ When I waslittle ; ‘Where art thou 1 addre-sed 
to the ideal of the bard ; and ‘ The Prayer of the Childless Mother.’ 


Pamientniki Janezara, Warschau, 1829. 


Wuew Ladislaus III., having been absolved by the Pope from his oath that he 
would continue on terms of peace with the Turks, surprised them in 1444, 
and in the battle of Warna was slain, together with the flower of his people, 
a young nobleman, among many more noble Poles, was taken prisoner by the 
Turks, assumed the turban to save himself from slavery, and entered the ranks 
of the Janizaries. The above work contains his journal during the siege and 
taking of Constantinople. It details many interesting facts. Although these 
memoirs do not throw any considerable light upon the history of that period, 
yet they are remarkable as a monument of the lingua vernacula of the fifteenth 
century, when in Poland all writers made use only of the Latin language. The 
author did not stay long in Turkey, returning to his native country after the 
conclusion of peace. The editor of the manuscript has retained the antiquated 
orthography and language of the author, but with a modern translation of the 
text on the opposite page. 


-Fetaway Abdur-Rahim. Constantinople, Nov, 1821. 2 vols. Folio. 


Tue history of printing at Constantinople is rather singular. The first press was 
established by Jews, who published only new editions of old Hebrew works. 
Greeks and Armenians soon followed their example. In 1720, when Mohamed- 
Effendi was sent to Paris as ambassador, he was accompanied by his son Said, 
and resided seven years in the capital of France, He visited manufactories, &c., 
but there was nothing that interested him more strongly than the operations of 
the press. After his return to Constantinople, the Sultan gave him leave to erect 
this wonderful machine, and to print several books. The principal of these were 
vocabularies, grammars, travels, and historical works. There exists a work on 
America, printed by him, which, in spite of the prohibition of the Koran, is 
ornamented with prints. The latest work that has issued from the Turkish 
press, is a justification of the innovations attempted by the present Sultan, by 
whose command it was printed, It is entitled The ground pillar of victory. 
Its contents are calculated to recommend the reforms of the monarch to the 
people, and to represent them as ordinances of the Prophet, The Fetwas of 
Abdur-Rahim are nothing else than specimens of Turkish jurisprudence. They 
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contain a collection of sentences by the celebrated Mufti, or Sheik Ulisbam 
(chief of the elect), whose proper name was Mentish Fadeh Abdur-Rahim 
Effendi, He was a long time chief justice of the east, and died in1717. The 
resent collection is divided into 944 sections, and contains about 20,000 
‘etwas, mostly in questions and answers. 


Paralltle du Christianisme et du Rationalisme sous le rapport dogmatique. Par 
J. Tissot. Paris, 1829. 


Tue theologies of mere reason are here brought into comparison with that of 
Christianity, and the coincidences pointed out, though rather sparingly, and with 
but a scanty knowledge of the heathen philosophies. The author is a good 
deal more copious on their points of difference, in other words, on the errors of 
Rationalism. To unaided reason, he opposes reason improved and enlightened 
by Christianity ; but reason still,—reason against itseli—the butterfly against 
the caterpillar, We have here, however, far more than the title promises ; not 
only comparison, but argument. M, Tissot cannot compare without a pre- 
ference ; and, either with the loquacity of his countrymen, or according to the 
custom of philosophers, he cannot prefer, without rendering a reason, So rea- 
son we have in abundance, The points on which the comparison is instituted are 
the nature of the first cause, the attributes of the Deity, the creation of the world, 
the immortality of the soul, and future punishments, with other divergent doc- 
trines, such as those of Providence, Purgatory, a Good and Evil Principle, 
&c. We are not aware, however, that there is any novelty in the views of M. 
Tissot on any one point of the comparison, His merit is that of an able 
redacteur,who has brought into one treatise the whole matter of his subject already 
prepared to his hand, and displayed it in his own manner clearly, concisely, and 
completely, This work, indeed, is somewhat ostentatiously argumentative ; 
but while the argument is convincing, we are not much disposed to quarrel with 
any singularities in the manner. It has, throughout, one other claim to respect, 
which evety reader will acknowledge,—and that is, the laudable ambition of 
the author to do a service to revealed religion, at the utmost stretch of his 
abilities. 

The topics, as we have said, are all very trite ; and, perhaps, the reader could 
very well dispense with even the most summary allusion to them. 

é first remarkable thing in the Pagan theologies is, that in none of them 
do we find the doctrine of God having created the world out of nothing; he 
is only conceived to have organized it out of chaos, whieh preceded all intelli- 
gence. Even the immortality of the gods was disputed by the most enlightened. 
They were not immortal by their own natures, said the Epicureans, but they 
became so by attaining, after a long course of experience, to a knowledge of 
the means of self-preservation. Probably the author of ‘ Political Justice’ had 
this precedent in view, when he ventured to predict an immortality to men even 
in the present life. 

It is certain that the attribute of immutability was taught by Plato and his dis- 
ciples; that of infinity by Socrates, and a hundred besides. But the unity of 
the Deity was recognized somewhat equivocally by the ancients, many being of 
opinion that all before the era of Christianity were polytheists, except the 
laheows: 

The cosmogonies of the ancients were extremely capricious, as they behoved 
to be, while the fundamental ideas of Deity and matter were unsettled. Some- 
times the Creator was a presiding intelligence ; sometimes an innate faculty in 
matter: fire, water, air, and chance, each had its turn of divinity. The world 
was a machine self-constituted, a vegetable, an intelligent animal without 
liberty, a fiery horse impatient of the reins. And how were organized bodies 
informed with life, and oecupied by intelligent souls? Pythagoras represented 
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the process amusingly : he described the souls of men quitting their primal 
habitations in the skies, gliding along the zodiac in the space betwixt Cancer 
and Capricorn, descending to the earth like meteors, and lodging in mortal 
bodies. All these phantasms are here well contrasted with the simple theology 
of Revelation. 

The immortality of the soul was admitted by Pythagoras and Plato, and by 
many of inferior note, by the Indians, Egyptians, Germans, and Gauls ; the lat- 
ter sometimes lending money, on condition of its repayment in the other world. 
How has this sublime faith declined in the money- markets of modern times! 

M. Tissot observes, that all the punishments in a future state were, in the 
Pagan theologies, little more than the mere negation of enjoyment, the pain 
only of simple ennui. What then is his interpretation of the wheel of Ixion, 
the thirst of Tantalus, and many other of their fables? The whole scheme of 
future retribution was no doubt with the ancients a work of pure, but not un- 
meaning, imagination ; and, if it be the genius of fiction, as critics maintain, to 
throw a veil over physical agonies, or to reject them altogether, the remark of 
M. Tissot ought to be correct, It is certain, indeed, that the Greeks and Romans 
indulged far more in fancying the future recompense of virtue, than the punish- 
ments of vice. 

M. Tissot goes through the whole drudgery of the parallel most conscien- 
tiously. ‘ Quae desperes tractata nitescere posse, relinquas, is not one of his 
rules. The oddest phantoms of heathen superstition he sallies forth to combat 
as in duty bound, and with a Quixotic solemnity ; and after dispatching them 
with a thousand strokes, he never fails to submit them deliberately to a process 
of comparative anatomy. Witness his treatment of the foolish old fashions of 
apotheosis and canonizing. Their entire unreasonableness is demonstrated by 
many a sober syllogism. If the heathens really believed the souls of men im- 
mortal, how could they pretend to know like the gods, what individuals were 
worthy of being deified ; and how could any just man countenance an apo- 
theosis of himself, which he knew to be a deception onhis race? This reason- 
ing of M. Tissot is undeniably sound; and yet it is perfectly decisive of the 
feebleness of his understanding. That other harmless fancy of the Epicureans, 
that the gods enjoy a state of endless repose, has not escaped his imexorable 
logic. To enjoy repose implies a previous sensation of fatigue ; but fatigue can 
only be the result of exercising the bodily organs,—while the gods aie only of 
pure intelligence, and have no incumbrance of bodies at all: ergo, the gods can 
neither feel fatigue, nor enjoy repose. Q. E. D! 

The best part of the parallel is unquestionably that which refutes the ancient 
and modern doctrines of Pantheism. Spinoza’s Absolute Being was neither 

ure intelligence, nor extension, but a being of which these were the attributes, 
hen, says M. Tissot, this Absclute Being is a mere abstraction, and can, there- 
fore, be no proper foundation for a system of cosmogony. 

This book, on the whole, falls very far short of what we could have wished 
for, on such a spacious and momentous subject. An extensive acquaintance 
with the philosophies of the ancients—a just appreciation of those parts of them 
which are essentially consonant, or essentially at variance with revealed religion, 
—a candid abasement of reason to the mysteries of taith,—a comparison, in 
short, either more profoundly conducted, or with less dialectic formality,—these 


are desiderata in such an undertaking as this; and we look for them in vain in 
the work of M, Tissot. 


Mélanges de Littérature et de Politique. Par Mons, Benjamin Constant, 
1 vol, 8vo, Paris, 1829. 


Tus work is to be regarded as only a relaxation from the graver duties of M. 
B. Constant, and as such, is highly creditable to him. In the ‘ Mélanges' a few 
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pages are devoted by the author to an eulogium on the universally admitted 
merits of Mad. de Staél. This celebrated woman, gifted with the most bril- 
liant talents and a masculine energy of character, shed lustre on the literature 
of her country, and, indeed, of all Europe; and by her undaunted spirit amid 
the turmoil of revolution, and under the severest personaltrials, formed her 
faith in that moral and political creed, which she so eloquently preached to 
others. We fully coincide with M. Constant in his denunciation of the petty 
— adopted by Napoleon towards this distinguished woman—distinguished 

y a genius greater, and a patriotism far purer than his own. But his power 
for evil has passed away, while hers for good remains, and must remain in the 
immortal works for which she suffered, and which she left, ‘ a legacy of love,’ to 
France and to the world. 

‘ Corinne’ and ‘* Les Considérations sur la Révolution Frangaise,’ are the 
works which M. Constant conceives to be the most imperishable monuments of 
the mental glory of de Staél, With * Corinne’ all readers are well acquainted— 
all have felt and eulogized the beauties in which it abounds. The ‘ Considéra- 
tions sur la Révolution’ are less generally known, yet are they the strongest 
proofs of the all-comprehensive mind of the authoress. From this work M. 
Constant gives copious and judicious extracts, accompanied by enlightened 
commentaries, which want of space obliges us to pass over. 

The philosophical opinions of M. B. Constant are advocated with earnestness 
and sincerity, and his arguments are of the most liberal. His political opinions 
are sometimes distinguished by that kind of liberality which hath a leaning all 
one way: and hence he puts forth assertions—very liberal no doubt—which we 
will not require him to verify upon oath. For instance, the following : ‘ The 
English aristocracy,’ he says,‘ had never till our times proved itself the enemy 
of the people. Family bonds united it almost with the democracy, and it was, 
not rarely, found in the ranks of opposition, Now-a-days matters are altered, 

It is evidently a remnant of feudalism which is falling, and which 
must give rise to a new state of things.’ This palpable nonsense may be left to 
itself; as the diurnals write, ‘ comment is superfluous,” M. Constant thinks 
that Europe suffered by the ministry of Pitt, because that statesman was more 
English than cosmopolitan, In the Utopia of the author there may be a corps 
de reserve of cosmopolitan ministers, and, without undervaluing them, we must 
say that the more English our ministers have been, the more have they ‘ done 
the state good service,’ and ameliorated the condition of mankind at large. 

From politics M. B. Constant proceeds to poetry, and bears testimony to the 
great merits of the literary men in Germany. It is not the least of triumphs 
achieved by those indefatigable labourers, that France herself—France, who had 
treated the Germans with unceasing levity and scorn—now acknowledges their 
superior and vast attainments, In the following passage we fully coincide, 
and with it conclude our notice on the ‘ Mélanges.’ 

* Stationary minds may declare, as they will, that innovations corrupt the 
taste of the public. Public taste becomes not corrupted—it approves what is 
natural and true—it rejects what outrages truth, or departs from nature by ex- 
aggeration. The public has an instinct truly admirable, one which has already 
traced the necessary limits for reconciling order with liberty in political exigen- 
cies. This instinct labours, and succeeds, in placing religion in its proper 
sphere between incredulity and fanaticism, and it will succeed in influencing 
literature, and restraining the writer, without fettering him,’ 


Essai sur les Anciennes Assemblées Nationales de la Savoie et du Piémont, &c. 
Par le C. G. dal Pozzo. Vol. I. Paris, 1829. 8vo. 

Tus is a valuable volume, full of critical knowledge and information on a 

subject scarcely never honestly inquired into, It is an important addition - the 
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political history of Italy during the middle ages, and necessary for any one who 
wishes to know, what was the political state of Upper Italy before the times of 
Charles V., the sovereign whom the Italians oan to detest more than any 
other; for it is from him that the decline of the Peninsula has its date, and it is 


‘of the middle. ages, throughout 
Hope were as from beng depute as Count Na nes rom being ean 


did author and a learned critic, although he may be to be both where 
his nonsense about the importance of the Etats-Générauz du Piémont is taken 
for sterling gold. 

We are greatly indebted to the author of the little Hessai at the head of this 
notice, for his clever and unanswerable exposition of Napione’s bad faith, as 
well as for his gentlemanly manner in giving it. We, indeed, can more admire 
than imitate his temper; for though we can behave mildly to writers con- 
cerning opinions, the wilful perversion of facts by historians, who affect 
such hypocritical veneration for truth, makes our very blood boil. Count dal 
Pozzo has with great patience collected from authentic documents abundant 
proofs that the Etats Généraur in Piedmont were, as nearly as possible, like all 
other political assemblies of the same age. He has shown whence it comes to 
pass that it is so difficult to collect evidence of this fact, and has given a general 
importance to his work by proving in what manner the liberties of the country 
of which he speaks have been anmbhilated. It must, moreover, be of interest for 
his countrymen, and it is not without some for ourselves, to remark the way 
in which a rebellion of the nobility in Savoy, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, was at length settled to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. The 
rebels, who had been condemned, were recalled, their estates were restored to 
them, and all party dissensions were for ever buried in oblivion; in conse- 
quence of which, the issue rendered the state more firm and powerful than it 
was before the explosion, This conduct of the then sovereign certainly forms a 
strong contrast with that of the present Piedmontese government. But in those 
days men of a more patriotic mind were at the helm of the gffairs. The real 
service of their sovereign was what the ministers had most at heart, and the 
treacherous and wily councils of a rival power, like the Austrian, whose interests 
are the very reverse of those of Piedmont, were not listened to, as they are at 
present by the Cabinet of Turin. Now the advisers of his Sardinian Majesty 
play the game of Prince Metternich, betraying their trust and their country, and 
persecuting their fellow-citizens, to please a foreign tyrant. But if the fruit of 
misgovernment fall on the nation, the disgrace does not fail to attend the name 
of the Piedmontese administration, which has misgoverned that country from 
1821 to our own days. 

We shall for the present take leave of the book before us, strongly encou- 
raging the author to pursue his useful and praiseworthy labours, We purpuse 
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to _—_ somewhat at length of the work, when completed, and to lay before our 

readers an abridgement of the important information, which we expect it will 

es judging from the able manner in which the subject is handled in this 
rst volume, 


La Musique mise 4 la Portée de tout le monde. Par M. Fetis, Redacteur de 
la Revue Musicale. Paris, 1830. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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on the prejudices of the learned and un- 
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des Réputations, Par J. B. Salgues. Paris, 1829. 
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scibile—that is, on all that can be known ; that, in attacking all reputations, in 
meddling with all kinds of interests, she has justly drawn upon herself the 
most pointed reprisals ; that, like the mountain in labour, she pretended to call 
the attention of all Europe to her parturition of trifles; that of the hundred 
volumes from her pen, scarcely eight or ten will descend to posterity ; that her 
style is habitually easy and flowing, but that it is also deficient in splendour 
and power ; that her verse is still weaker than her prose; and that be i 
herself such abundant praise, she has prevented others from giving 
That her pretensions to piety, that the war which she has declared 
have filled up the measure of ridicule; because pi 

charity, and the practice of the evangelical virtues, is 
quackery, to which hypocrisy and vice ape a ego ome pe 
and because sincere piety is humble, gentle, affectionate, and tolerant 
Madame de Genlis is constantly vain, jealous, full of hatred, meddling, in- 
tolerant,’ &c. 

Several others are disposed of in an equally merciful manner ; and we would 
observe, that though, in many instances, the severity has been well deserved, yet 
occasionally it falls on follies which are harmless, and on faults that must be 


more leniently judged, or verily, few men will be justified in the eyes of Mr. 
Salgues, 


ng Sn 


L’ Espagne sous les Rois de la Maison de Bourbon, on Mémoires relatifs a 
l' Histoire de cette Nation depuis l Avénement de Philip V. en 700, jusqu’d la 
Mort de Charles en 1788. Ecrits en Anglais sur des documens originaux, 
inédits, par W. Coxe, Auteur de l'Histoire de la Maison d’Autriche, traduits 


en Frangais avec des notes et des additions par Don Andres Muriel, 
6 vols. 8vo. Paris. 


Tarts is a work which will reward the attention of those interested in the 
Spanish history, during the eighteenth century. Senhor Muriel is a Spanish 
ecclesiastic long resident in Paris, but in the improvement and completion of 
Coxe's work, he has evinced no party spirit, nor any other distinctive quality 
than those belonging to him, as a learned and judicious Spaniard. Without 
altering the text of his original, he corrects in some cases by notes, in others b 
supplementary remarks, all that calls for such animadversion in the Britis 
author, who, though conscientious and candid, has, perhaps, taken a some- 
what partial view of the diplomatic transactions between England, France, 
and Spain, during the eighteenth century, The views of Senhor Muriel on the 
present state of Spain, and on the effects of the Bourbon dynasty, are sound 
and well digested. Jt is manifest that the writer must have made his subject 
the study of years, and that he has consulted those well acquainted with the 
events of the reign of Carlos III., an important epoch in the modern history of 
Spain, as pointing out the means to be pursued for restoring that misgoverned 
country to that state, for which its great resources so eminently qualify it. The 
minute designation of the practical steps to be taken towards this end, given by 
Senhor Muriel, is worthy of serious attention from all patriotic Spaniards of 
what party soever. The opinions of the writer as to points of literature are 
not so unexceptionable. Nor will many Spaniards agree with him on the sub- 
ject of the Spanish expeditions, and the efforts made for the re-establishment of 
Spanish influence in Italy. But these slight matters form no essential draw- 
back on the general merit of the work, which is fully deserving of the appre- 
ciation which it has met with from the government in Spain—the author having 
been rewarded with the decoration of the royal order of Carlos III. 
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with $ its form (that of one large sheet) does not admit 
ion of a number of indispensable details, and has beside the effect 
the use of it extremely difficult to all, who are not fortunate enough 
eyes of a lynx. 
A residence of four years in the country, and a perfect knowledge of the 
language, have enabled M. Schweitzler to gain possession of a multitude of 
documents inaccessible to most of our geograplucal writers; and these he has 
carefully —— with those published by the most celebrated statiscians of 
Germany, has an excellent work, which, under the modest title 
of an ‘ Essay on Statistics,’ contains not only a good geographical and statistic 
account of Russia, but a well-digested view of the actual state and history of 
that immense empire. The plan of his book is well chosen, and the reader will 
find in it a multitude of ideas, and information, which he would vainly search 
for elsewhere. 
~ With regard to the surface of the country, Schweitzier has adopted the cal- 
culations of M. Hassel as approaching nearest to truth; and it appears that 
this empire consists, exclusively of Poland, of 372,636 square miles, of fifteen to 
the degree, and 54,323,507 inhabitants, of whom 45,000,000 are slaves! So 
that there are in Russia 145 inhabitants to the square mile. The sum total of 
the Anown revenue amounts to 312,197,000 roubles in paper, about 114d. each 
English money, of which 90,000,000 are produced by the monopoly of brandy 
alone ; and it is sad to see that almost a third of the receipts of government is 
founded upon encouragement given to the disgusting vice of drunkenness. 
The annual expenses of Russia amount to about 300,000,000 of roubles, con- 
sequently the state would be in continual pecuniary embarrassments, if it did 
not possess other secret revenues, which are indeed hinted at in M. Schweitzler’s 
book. 
The national debt bearing interest amounted, in the year 1824, to 847,341,010 
francs. A commission, instituted in 1817, laboured at the gradual reduction 
of this debt, and also the abolition of paper money, the amount of which in 
circulation was about 600 millions of francs, a sum which made just double the 
value of all other sorts put in circulation during a century, viz. from 1718 to 
1818, 

The absolute sum total of the forces is 650,300 men, to which must be added 
about 20,000 officers of all ranks. The fleet is composed of 34 vessels of the 
line, 19 frigates, 9 corvettes, and as many brigs. 

In Russia, as is well known, all power emanates from the sovereign, whose 
authority is without participation or control, and which uo charter or age 
lation has ever attempted to moderate, Formerly, however, the great lords or 
‘ Boyards’ were not without influence at the court of the czars, and their 
ordonnances 
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ordonnances commenced by this form, ‘The Grand Duke has ordered,—the 
Boyards have approved, &c.’ At all times, however, this voice was rather 
nominal than real, and Peter the Great had little trouble in suppressing it 
altogether. This reforming monarch rid himself likewise of another trammel 
more embarrassing, that of the patriarchal chair ; and since his time the imperial 
power has been truly unlimited, and the Russian monarchy the most despotic 
and absolute in Furope, although the determinations of the monarch may 
sometimes be influenced by traditions and ancient usages. Far from being 
hurtful to the liberal developement of the nation, this absence of all restriction — 
to the sovereign will may be regarded as a benefit in Russia, without which the 
aristocracy would  — more heavily than they do upon the mass of the 
lation. Unity and power are ther, as they once were in France, the only 
condition of the possible emanciation of the people. In a covntry where 
there is no other fundamental law than the will or caprice of him who governs, 
there will naturally occur many and great abuses of power—less, certainly, 
under an enlightened prince tan others, yet nothing can entirely prevent 
them ; and where despotism is so deeply rooted in the administration, the best 
intentions of the monarch remain often without effect. In 1814, Alexander 
astounded his allied brethren by loudly proclaiming the principle that law is 
stronger than the sovereign ; but it is impossible to believe with M. Schweitzler 
that since then justice has taken the place of despotism in Russia: indeed he 
is obliged to confess himself that it not unfrequently strikes even the ministers 
and courtiers. 

The nobility were always numerous in Russia, being generally in possession 
of the various offices of the state. They formed also the base and the principal 
element of the armies of the grand dukes. Although bending under the 
weight of a despotic sceptre, and always humble in the presence of the czar, 
never was a nobility more urgent or presuming on their birth or acquired 
rights ; from which continually resulted, amongst the most illustrious families, 
the most serious disputes and rivalries. Before taking office or entering any 
service, every nobleman examined most particularly what were the pretensions 
of those from whom he was to take orders, comparing those of his future chief 
with his own. This was a state of things which gave rise to disputes and dis- 
cussions to which there was no end. 

Feodor, in 1681, put a stop to these disorders, by declaring that merit alone 
was eligible to honours and employments, and he caused all the old documents 
relating to the ancient nobility of the empire to be burnt, Peter the Great 
finding his nobility unmanageable, and opposed to his system of reform, set 
himself the task of subduing them by competition, He created, therefore, a 
second order of nobility, besides the counts and barons of the empire, to which 
merit and services only could gain access, and which he raised even above the 
old hereditary nobility, A new hierarchy of rank was also introduced in 1721, 
and all officers, civil and military, were included in fourteen classes, of which 
the first eight conferred hereditary, and the others personal nobility. This 
important measure is at the present moment in full force, with some slight 
modifications made by Catherine II. It was excellent for the times of Peter; 
but offers now several serious inconveniences, and visibly hurts the progress 
of civilization. It increases, in the first place, the nobility almost to infinity, 
and strips the middle class of all its most distinguished members, or rather 
prevents entirely the existence of it, by taking from the arts and industry men 
who would have contributed to their success, were they not thus forced to sup- 
port a rank which has generally no accordance whatever with their fortune. 

The central point of all administration in Russia is the monarch himself, and 
it is to his sanction that all measures of importance must be submitted. 

Three other bodies, however, take also a leading part in the aaa, and 
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these are, the council of the empire, the senate, and the holy synod. To the 
first every affair of consequence connected with internal policy is referred, and 
to it the Emperor himself refers those things which he does not choose to decide 
upon. The senate is usually considered as the first body of the state; 
and, although it has in fact lost much of its influence, its ordonnances have the 
force of law, and only the emperor has the power to arrest their effects. It 
would exercise an authority much more salutary, however, if the formalities 
were simplified, and if, instead of a pretended gratuitous procedure, it was 
rmitted to put an end to the gross corruption of the inferior judges. The 
oly synod is the supreme authority of the Greco-Russian church; the exe- 
cutive power, nevertheless, is, like all other, in the hands of the sovereign, and 
by him confided to his secretaries of state, the union of whom forms a sort of 
fourth body, but subordinate to the great bodies of whom we have just spoken, 
At all times the authority of ministers is special and individual; and certain 
measures only are submitted by them to the discussion of the committee. They 
make their reports to the emperor, who forwards them, as well as the annual 
accounts, immediately to the senate, one of whose aitributes is to control the 
ministers. 

The local administration is confided to governors, general and civil. The 
first, amounting to the number of fourteen, comprehend three or four govern- 
ments, and are generally held by military officers of the rank of at least lieute- 
nant-generals, who command at the same time all the troops stationed in their 
different districts. Besides being endowed with great power, these governors- 
general enjoy exclusive rights, The senate may demand an account of their 
actions ; but the emperor alone can reprimand them, or inflict on them any 
punishment. Russia contains fifty-one of these governments. In its original 
extent one government comprised 300,000 or 400,000 miles ; but at present 
this ru'e admits of numerous exceptions, there being a variety of subdivisions, 
created or altered according to circumstances, 


Histoire de Philippe Auguste. Par Monsieur Capefigue, 4 yols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1829. 


Mr. Carericus is truly a man of talent. It is no easy matter now-a-days to 
conciliate critical favour, The claimants are too numerous and the journalist too 
much occupied—his pages or columns too crowded—and sometimes (rarely of 
course) His Sublimity himself too indolent for the favourable notice of any but 
ready-made reputations, and such rising ones, as advance under the sheltering 
wing of ‘a very particular friend of mine.’ Mr. Capefigue, however, had no 
sooner published the work under consideration, than the critical among his 
countrymen were loud in their praises of the depth of his historical views and 
the elegance of his style. 

‘I have been reproached,’ says the author in a note, p. 185 of the third 
volume, ‘with having too frequently quoted the poet-biographer of the king. 
This observation argues an ignorance of the historical importance of the poem. 
Guillaume le Breton is full of details of great value concerning the events 
which he narrates. He followed the king, and was present in all the wars un- 
dertaken,’ &c. But what are these so precious details? Sometimes they tell 
us how the moon rises, at others how the sun sets, with all the pomp of poetic 
description ; now the humid earth evaporates; now the barons, embarked for 
Palestine, cast their riches into the sea to escape from shipwreck ; here the 
Count of St. Paul, like to the sparrow-hawk which disperses the affrighted canary- 
birds—there a Homeric battle, in which the reader is regaled with the compli- 
mentary salutations addressed to each other by the combatants. 

If we follow the historian in his description of the plunder to which the 
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warriors of the time were addicted, we are astonished and not a little fatigued 
with the paintings of Guillaume le Breton, It will perhaps be more interesting 
to take a view of the history of Enguivrand, whose shoulders were lofty like 
towers :— 

* From the size of his shoulders it is evident that he was of gigantic stature : 
listen to his sad and pitiable case. He assisted at the siege of a town—I do 
not know which; and, like a true Goliah as he was, he had the temerity to 
insult the besieged on the ramparts. Great was the rage of the enemy; but a 
large buckler, borne before him by a man at arms, defended him against the 
arrows of the archers, and the poor townsmen were fain to take his injuries in 
ae Then a very short dwarf took it into his head to play him a trick in 

is way. He ge*s possession, by means of a strong cord and a stone-bow, of 
the buckler, and bears it off. The giant is left exposed, and falls under the 
darts of the enemy.’ 

This twaddle is, as Shylock saith, ‘ sufficient.’ 

The historian, who discharges his duty properly, will surround himself by all 
the documents relative to the period of which he writes. Possessing these 
indispensable originals, he makes them the subject of long and severe study. 
By careful examination and collation, he separates the true from the false, the 
certain from the doubtful; and at length, after having long reflected on men 
and things, he proceeds to make known his results and decisions, No obscure 
chronicler, from whom he has shaken off the dust of ages, can rise against him, 
and exclaim, ‘Give me back my own!’ 

Such is not the course pursued by Mr, Capefigue, Guillaume le Breton, 
Matthew Paris, the chronicle of St. Denis, and some other annalists of that 
period, have been subject to his historic shears, and the harlequin dress of his 
own work, 

‘A work of shreds and patches,’ 
is made up of pasted pilfering. 

It is true that a reader, who seeks only for amusement and instruction, will 
trouble himself but little how these have been procured, so that they be in the 
book which he peruses. But Mr, Capefigue has evinced no taste in his larce- 
nies—they are petty enough, but extremely clumsy, and manifest to every eye. 
So ridiculous and extravagant are some of the useless details which he has 
borrowed to make up his volumes, that we are astonished at the mental con- 
stitution of him who could have put them forth at this time of day. What 
amusement or instruction is obtainable from a perusal of such lucubrations? 
Is it indispensable, when writing the history of the eleventh century, to adopt 
the barbarous style and pitiful philosophy of that dark period—looking on the 
events of the time with the narrowest views of the contemporaneous mind ? 
Assuredly not. 

We do not deny that Mr. Capefigue occasionally frees himself from the tram- 
mels of chroniclers—nay, in some instances, he displays a. talent capable of 
attaining the true historical dignity ;—but a culpable negligence pervades the 
principal portion of his work. The most itmportant episode of the period, and 
that deserving of the most careful treatment, is the sanguinary crusade directed 
against the Albigenses, Mr. Capefigue has been particularly careless on this 
subject. Not content with according the epithet pious to the cruel and blood- 
thirsty fanatic who was the prime mover of this crusade, he collects, seemingly 
with delight, all the ridiculous accusations brought forward by the clergy in 
order to kindle the pile of intolerant and murderous bigotry. ‘These new 
puritans,’ says the author, without being aware of the anachronism, ‘ main- 
tained an equalization of property, and laid it down as an article of faith that 
every man who believed himself inspired might speak the word of heaven and 
teach the faith of Christ.’ 7 
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‘Tt was at length discovered that the wives of the perfect, when pregnant, 
destroyed their children, to avcid procreation.’ 

* At this period the Albigenses Riad a superior clergy—and a supreme pontiff 
of heresy was even talked of, 

‘I have drawn all these details from the register of the Inquisition at Toulouse.’ 

A rare authority, truly, this—the Dominicans! And Mr. Capefigue, thus 
supported, comes forward to palliate the barbarity of those hooded butchers, 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Capefigue, in describing the ceremony 
which consecrated the usurpation of Simon de Montfort, has not a word of 
indignation against that feudal brigand whose ferocity strewed the fairest, and 
before his time the happiest, provinces of France with the bones of the slain. 
He coldly recounts the treachery to which the noble Vicomte de Beziers fell a 
victim, The Duke of Burgundy and the Count of Nevers had refused the 
investiture of the vanquished provinces. ‘* We will not have them,’ they said, 
‘for we can by no means rob a man of noble race, so treacherously.. And 
when in the army of the Croises a man is found base enough to accept what 
was so nobly refused by others, the only reflection it elicits from Mr, Capefigue 
is, that *‘ Every one remarked his stately appearance under the ducal coronet 
and robes; he was very tall; with fair and flowing hair, which proved his 
France origin; and his body graceful, active, and firm in all its movements.’ 
Verily these be rare qualifications for a viscount—or a life-guardsman, 

We need make no comment on this preposterous passage. The contemptible 
views of the writer in all matters relative to religious and political freedom, are 
every way worthy of his indolence, unblushing negligence, and bungling 
attempts at the now fully matured art of book-making. 


Rome, Londres, et Paris. Par M, de Saint Maurice. 1 vol. 8vo. 1830. 


Tuts title would seem to announce a work, descriptive and comparative of the 
state of the three capitals. Nothing, however, can be further from the wish of 
the lively author than to weary the joyous public with statistical speculations, 
His book contains a gallery of portraits, of which the originals cannot be 
doubted ; and these being no less than the actual ministers, the said portraits 
are circumstantially very important. The author takes, as he has a right to do, 
the station of showman to his own gallery, and, selon les r2gies, he thus addresses 
the curious :—‘ Walk in, ladies! walk in, gentlemen! and see these wonderful 
and interesting creatures, all alive: they speak, for all the world, like natural 
persons ; they have teeth and they have hands, with which they do most sur. 
prising things! Some of them can read and write, They are of all countries— 
nglish, Italian, French, and Portuguese. The collection is complete, and is 
specially deserving the attention of connoisseurs by its singular variety.’ 
Although the author has occasionally borrowed from the journals, he is not 
liable to a charge of plagiarism on that account. The personages of whom he 
writes being public men, it was necessary that he should look at the daily 
sources of political information, The two first pieces, Rome and London, are 
but a preface in dialogue to the third—a prelude to the late ministerial changes 
in France, As to the unity of design, the author gives himself but little trouble 
about it. His purpose being to ‘ show up'certain noble contemporaries, he brings 
them on the scene just as it suits him, and leaves them to speak for themselves. 
At Rome we are introduced to a deliberative assembly of Jesuits, who are 
engaged in discussing the merits of Prince Polignac, In London the said 
Prince gives a promise of unqualified submission to our own Premier; and in 
Paris we are present at the ministerial enthronement of Polignac, This is all 
very cleverly managed; but we think that giving detached passages from 
certain scenes would scarcely be doing the author justice. We therefore prefer 
giving one entire, in which the Duke of Wellington and Prince Polignac are 
the acting characters. 
VOL, V.—=-NO. X, 2M SCENE 
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SCENE IX. 
Cabinet of the Duke of Wertrxcton. 

WELLINGTON. (sitting at a table, and looking at the clock)—No Polignac 
yet! this is strange. My invitation was laconic, and no less pressing on that 
account—Napoleon’s style. But the moments are precious ; as I am account- 
able to posterity for every minute, for every second, These Frenchmen are so 
thoughtless, so giddy! Well, let me seeI will prepare the lesson and draw up 
the instructions, to be given to my friend Polignac. He is not a diplomatist of 
the first class—I must therefore be very simple and clear, that he may under- 
stand me, and not go blundering on in his own way. But somebody comes 
this is doubtless my man. I've a devilish good mind to scold him—— 

(Servant enters, announcing Prince PoLion ac.) 
Show him in. 

Parnce Pouronac. (entering)—Good morning. 

Wet. Let us speak French, my dear President. 

Pou. (aside.) My dear President !—If you desire it, my Lord Duke, I will 
speak French ; but I confess to you that I thus make a great sacrifice to your 
Excellency. 

Wet, And I am sensible of it, my dear President. 

Por. President!—I President! This is the delicate pleasantry of an ami- 
able disposition, which can descend from the heights of genius— 

Wet. I speak most seriously, 

Pot. Might I presume then to enquire of your Excellency— 

Wer. Oh let us lay aside the protocol of diplomatic politeness—the reper- 
tory of sickening etiquette. Your hand, my dear friend, your hand (extending 
Ais own). Come, let vain ceremoniousness no longer raise a barrier between us. 
You are a Frenchman, and I also—I am French; or at least I— 

Pot. How, my Lord Duke! 

Wet, Oh, let alone my dukedom, 

Por. Well, Lord Wellington— 

Wet, Plain Wellington, understand me. 

Pot. May I know what entitles me to so much kindness—to these expres 
sions of friendship, which at once honour and surprise me ? 

Wert. My dear Polignac, your character pleases me—it has always pleased 
me, The first time I saw you I said to myself, * There is a brave, an honest 
man, whose physiognomy is of the happiest—the type of a chivalrous loyalty— 
the worthy representative of French nobility.’ 

Pot. In truth, my Lord Duke—no, no—my dear Duke—Lord Wellington 
—alas! I know not what I say—pardon me this confusion—this embarrass- 
ment 

Wet. Don't be so fi,':-ned—come, let us be seated—(he draws a chair, 
and Prince Powronac sits dosn)—but 1 beg of you, my dear friend, not to 
interrupt me. You will make me lose the train of my ideas—I no longer 
remember where I was. 

Por. You were doing me the distinguished honour of regarding me as the 
representative of the nobility of France. It is true that my nobility is of very 
ancient date: I am a true French gentleman—being descended in a direct line 
from a Roman family,.... 

Wet. Ha! I remember now.—When I had heard you speak, and had been 
enabled to appreciate your profound skill, your surprising sagacity, I said to 
myself, * How is it that a man of such rate merit is banished in the ordinary 
station of an a ee is it that they deprive themselves of the support of 
a talent, which would throw so much splendour round a government—which 
would give to the ancient monarchy its old preponderance? I impatiently 
awaited an opportunity for bringing you forward on the theatre of the world— 
that opportunity this day presents itself, P 
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Pon. I had no idea that I had fixed the attention of a great?man. My 
merits are very limited. To serve religion—to serve the— 

Wet. We have nothing to do with religion now, my dear Prince—you wan- 
der from the question. You have long, I believe, had a wish to try your hand 
as a minister—you desire a portefeuille ? 

Pot, Why ‘tis true I should have no objection—but only for the good of 
religion, which is quotidianly outraged, to defend the monarchy, and stifle 
anarchy—not for my interests— 

Wet. Oh leave such considerations to your Quotidienne, to your Gazette. 
For heaven's sake, leave off these repetitions, which savour too much of 1815. 
Confess to me frankly that you wish to be minister, 

Pot. Well, my dear Duke, a portefeuille is the object of my most ardent 
wishes—ah, if I had it!—But I have no longer any hope—for | have made a 
dozen journies to Paris, and to no purpose. Always to return empty-handed, 
and exposed to the taunts of the Parisian and London papers—all this begins 
to make me despair of the monarecliy. 

Wet. And you alone can save it—is’t not so? The country is always in 
danger, when one wishes to be minister. I said as much myself, when I aspired 


to Canning’s place. But supposing that you were minister to-morrow—or 
even to-day— 


Pot. Or even to-day ! 

Wet. Or to-morrow, or next day—a few days more or less don’t alter the 
business. But to be brief—supposing that I should procure for you this so 
much desired ministry—if, by my influence, J should raise you to the Presi- 
dency of the Council— 

Pow. A portefeuille for me! I should expire with delight—I should die 
content ! 

We. Living—not dying—is the question here. Supposing, as I had the 
honour of saying to you, that you became First Minister in France—would you 
be grateful ? 


Pow. My gratitude should finish but with my life. I would esteem you my 
guardian angel. 


. _— Ob, I don’t require so much as that—I ask but little of you—very 
ittle. 

Pot. Speak, my Lord Duke, speak—or, rather, say nothing ; for I should 
never think I had done enough to evince my gratitude to you, 

Wet. This language pleases me, my dear Jules—but I exact no impossi- 
bility. I prescribe limits to your gratitude ; for it would afflict me were you 
to carry your acknowledgments too far. You know how much I love France 
—all that I have done for her—my intentions have been calumniated. 

Pot. Envy always pursues merit—the shadow following the body— 

Wet, Pray, my good friend, a truce to these common places, : tell you I 
love France, and wish to give her a proof of my affection, For example, they 
talk a great deal of economy in the discussion of your budget—now, I have a 
way of enriching your treasury by a hundred millions, If I were minister, I 
know what I would do, I have a sure receiptyes, I've discovered the phi- 
losopher's stone. 

Pot. It would, of course, be indiscreet to request of you the communication 
of so important a secret, 

Wet. Indisereet! you indiscreet, Polignac—Oh, my friend, listen to my 
plan. You have a navy, the maintenance of which absorbs an enormous 
capital, Now what do you want with such a considerable navy? Have you a 
war to support? No.—Well then, set aside some twenty vessels of the line and 
a dozen frigates..... 

Pot. What a happy idea what a ray of light! “Tis true—to what pur- 
pose so many ships of war? A few brigs are sufficient convoy for merchant 
2m 2 vessels. 
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vessels. And then, should a war break out, we might soon refit the dismantled 
ships—'tis the work of a week. 

Wet. Good, very good, my dear Jules—I see you understand the matter 
perfectly. —Now tell me what you think of the war between Russia and Turkey. 

Pot. I confess to you that this question somewhat confuses me, I know 
well enough that these two powers are now at war; but I have not troubled 
myself much about it—tis so far off. 

Wet. But do you think that France gains much by the aggrandisement of 
the Russian empire? 

Pot. True—I had not thought of that. 

Wet. Then France should desire—it is her interest to desire—that Mahmoud 
should continue at Constantinople. Now, my dear Prince, give me your pro- 
fession of faith relatively to the battle of Navarino. 

Pot. It was a glorious battle for Christendom—another battle of Lepanto. 

Wet, What mean you by that? Don’t you see that the victory in question 
is not only a political crime, but a stupid blunder? 

Pot. Your pardon, my Lord Duke—I did not think of that. 

Wet. Can you, who are a good Christian and a faithful catholic—can you 
mention Christianity with reference to the battle of Navarino, when the French 
fought in conjunction with English heretics and Greek schismatics ? 

Pox. I’faith, that’s true, I had not thought of that—I feel confident that 
no one in France has thought of that, 

Wet. You abjure then that impious glory?—good! Now, my dear Jules, 
I must let a know my mind. e Russians threaten Constantinople—we 
must keep them out of it—and nothing but a close alliance between England, 
France, and Austria, can prevent the impending misfortune! The French 
ministry is weak—shrinking before the noisy Liberals—and will never dare to 
meet the question fairly. “Tis you who must decide it. Go to Paris—every 
thing is prepared and ripe for your elevation—the chair of ministerial pre- 
cedency awaits you: you will fill it worthily, The star of Choiseul, of Ver- 
gennes, will grow pale before you. 

Port. I go—I go, my Lord Duke. I will justify your choice and your con- 
fidence. But, a word—TI shall stand in n of fresh instructions—I can do 
nothing without instructions, 

Wet. You're right—I will enlighten your inexperience by my counsels. My 
friendship will watch over you at Paris. 

Por. Excellent! Thus, then, I can set off? 

Wet. Immediately—there’s no time to be lost.—The Russians have passed 
~ Balkan, 

ot. The Balkan—good God !—they have passed the Balkan! Who is he? 
. Wet, 'Tis a chain of manstaine-—bet you can consult the map of Turkey in 
urope, 

Pot. Yes, my dear Duke;—and as the Russians have crossed the Balkan, 
I am going to cross the Channel. 

Wet. Good, good—but quick !—set off for Paris. 

Pot. But I’m not in the habit of travelling——I may at least take a turn to 
the embassy ? 

Wet. Be itso. I give you an hour—no more—for your preparations. 

Pot. Thank you, my dear Duke. But remember you promised me your 
instructions—your advice ;—without them I shall be in utter confusion. 

Wet. By Waterloo! I’ll keep my promise. 

Per. Adieu, then, my dear Duke. 

(They shake hands affectionately, and Prince Po.icyac retires, 
testifying his gratification.) 

Wet. (alone) Now there's just the man I wanted, He was right enough in 
asking me for instructions, Were I to let him go alone, he’d make fine = 
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of it! He has at least one merit—simplicity. Yes! I will assist him, be his 
Mentor, his preceptor ;—but woe to the new Telemachus, if he disobey his 
English Minerva. 

This political sally we have chosen, not more as a specimen of the author's 
style than as a tolerable evidence of the state of feeling in France with regard 
to the men and the measures of her present ministry. 


CONTINENTAL LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Denmark. 
A sew Dictionary of Danish Synonyms has just appeared, by Messrs. Sporon, 
Heiberg, Smidth, and Miiller. 

Messrs. O, Thornson and Thomas Erslen, are about to give a Supplement to 
the Dictionary of Danish Literature, by Kraft and Ugeruss. 

Mr. P. A, Heiberg is occupied with ‘ Sketches of his Life in France,’ which 
will appear at Christiania. 

The celebrated philologist Thorlacius, professor of eloquence at the Uni- 
versity, died lately, He is succeeded by Mr. Madvig. 

Mr. Arnesen is engaged with a Greek and Danish Dictionary, the first of the 
kind in Denmark, 

A Dictionary of the Frisian language, by Mr. Fritzen, is in the press. It 
will be published at the expense of the Society of Belles Lettres. 

Mr. Malling, Minister of State, and author of the celebrated work called 
‘ Great and Good Actions of Danes and Norwegians,’ which was translated into 
English and French, has departed this life. 

Bréndsted and Villoison.—In vol. xii. of ‘ Hermes,’ a German journal, edited 
by Dr. K. E, Schmid, an article appeared with the following title, ‘ Villoison 
and Bréndsted ; a Supplement to the History of Plagiarism.’ It is worthy of 
attention, as it treats of a work equally known to the English, French, and 
German scholar, and of a man sufficiently celebrated throughout Europe to 
justify a suspicion 2 priori against the critic. This is Dr. P. O. Brondsted, 
agent of his majesty the king of Denmark at the papal see; and his work 
is, ‘ Voyages and Researches in Greece, published in German, French, and 
English, and dedicated to his majesty the King of Denmark.’ 

Before we enter on a minute examination of the critique in question, we will 
say a word of Mr, Bréndsted. Having in 1806 obtained the degree of master 
of arts in the university of Copenhagen, he, at the close of the same year, 
undertook a journey to France, intending to proceed afterwards to Greece. 
He spent two years in Paris, where the imperial library was open to him, and 
in 1809 repaired to Italy, whence he proceeded to Greece in the following year. 
Here, in company with many celebrated men, as Linckh, Haller, Cockerell, 
Foster, &c., he entered on researches, the fruits of which are contained in the 
work above-mentioned. In 1813 he returned to his native country; from 
which, seven years later, he again set out to revisit the Ionian isles, and having 
spent a year there, came home. He begins his work with these isles, the first 
volume containing a description of the isle of Ceos. 

The criticism to which we would direct attention begins thus :—‘ This work 
is a plagiarism from the notices of Mr. Villoison*, written on the margin of the 

* D’Ausse de Villoison visited the island of Ziaceos in 1785. After his death, in 
1805, the imperial library became possessed of his papers, which are of the utmost 
importance. 7 
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edition of Tournefort, and from his manuscripts, which form more than twelve 
quarto volumes...... From what Villoison says of Ceos, Brondsted has taken, 
without acknowledgment, his citations, conjectures, opinions, results, and 
even his faults of style and effaced passages. He quotes him thrice—once 
concerning another island, and the two remaining times in a noteand ina 
supplement, in a manner designedly perverse and mutilated. We have inquired 
among men most calculated to form a judgment, and, according to them, it is 
more than probable that Mr. Brondsted employed the papers of Mr.Villoison, 
even before he set out: after his return, he made extracts from them, during 
several months, in the royal library.’ 

Such are the general accusations of the critic; and it must be admitted that, 
had they even verisimilitude, they wou!d be sufficient to eclipse for ever the 
reputation of a man who enjoys so wide a celebrity. But Mr. Brondsted has 
not been without defenders; and we will compare their statements with the 
charges brought against him,'in order to arrive at a just conclusion between 
the author and his critic. 

The first defence of Brondsted appeared in a Danish journal, called ‘ Dansk 
Litteraturtidende, edited by Professor P. E. Miller. But this defence, 
written in the mild tone which distinguishes the journal, is rather an excuse 
than a justification. Next was published a pamphlet, by Mr. Hage, entitled 
* Brondsted and Villoison,’ in which the writer, following the critic step by step, 
not only proves that Mr. Brondsted is not guilty of the charge of plagiarism, 
but further adds that the critic is a base calumniator (niedertrachtiges ver- 
laumder). 

Without blindly following either party, we will ag to notice the accu- 
sations of the critic, and the replications of Messrs. Miiller and Hage. 

The critic begins by a general assertion that Mr, Brondsted has copied from 
Mr. Villoison his quotations from the ancient authors, concerning the topo- 
graphy and history of the isle of Ceos; and this he attempts to prove, by 
comparing several of the quotations. But, is it not absolutely necessary that two 
men tending towards the same point, when studying the ancient authors, 
should meet with and quote the same passages in numerous instances ; or is it 
a fault in Mr. Brondsted,.that he saw the light some thirty years later than Mr. 
Villoison ? 

As to the geography, the principal result is, that the ruins called ‘ Taes 
Polaes,’ which are found at Ceos, are not those of Iulis but of Carthwa. 
Tournefort had believed that they were the ruins of Lulis ; but Brondsted proves 
that they are those of Carthea. The critic supposes that this idea was bor- 
rowed from Villoison, who quotes the passage from Strabo (x: 486) which 
had misled Tournefort. But why should this be so? Bréndsted proves by 
inscriptions, &c., in the clearest manner, what was before only slightly con- 
jectured, and has not confined his illustrations to this particular part of the 
island. He has also explained the site of Coressus, &c, &c. 

‘The chief result in the archeological part of this first book,’ says the critic, 
‘is that the worship of Aristeos all over this island was joined with the 
worship of Apollo, and not with that of Jove;’ and he believes that this 
opinion of Mr. Brondsted is taken from two lines of A.neas de Gaza, quoted by 
Villoison. But the critic is wrong: the chief result is the explanation of the 
worship of Aristeos at Ceos, and the critic omits what Brondsted has said on 
the worship of Jove, &c, which strengthens his opinions. The critic will have 
it that Brondsted has stolen even the nymphs of Ceos from Villoison, because 
both writers cite the same passage from Heraclitus Pontius: and he proves 
this charge as he does all the rest. 

‘With regard to the notices of Mr. Villoison on the fine arts, says the 
critic, ‘ Brondsted has thought them so excellent, that he has not given an 
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abridgement, but has copied them at length.’ In proof of this, he quotes the 
passage of Villoison: ‘There is a large and enormous block of stone, carved 
as a lion, in the garden of Mr. N. Pangolo, Brondsted gives a more detailed 
account ; and why should he be forbidden to write what he himself has seen? 
The critic then continues, ‘ All that Brondsted has said, concerning the name of 
Ceos has been drawn from the eaeneeee of Villoison. The long note, pp. 
56, 57, and 58, is specially devoted to this subject, In the second part of it 
he copies entire passages irom Villoison, and sneers at the author ; in the first 
he even copies what was erased in the original.’ But how has Brondsted 
sneered at Villoison? Broéndsted says, ‘On the name only of this island, 
which has been confounded with those of Kos, Chios, &c. one might write a 
dissertation, learned enough, but not very fruitful.’ Villoison has already 
furnished matter for such a dissertation—ergo, Brondsted sneers at Villoison. 
There is the logic of the critic. 

Finally, the critic says; ‘When Villoison is in doubt, Brondsted says 
“ perhaps ;" but his emendations, whether confidently expressed or not, always 
belong to Villoison. It is unpardonable that Mr. Brondsted will never give 
this author the credit of his conjectures.’ There is in fact so great a resem- 
blance between one part of the conjectures of Brondsted and those of Villoison, 
that, though it is impossible to prove it, we think it not improbable that the 
former has, in this instance, copied from the latter. We admit, therefore, that 
Brondsted ought to have mentioned his authority ; and this, we think to be the 
‘ head and front’ of his offending. But to bully a distinguished man, as this 
critic has done, is below the dignity of literary disputation. Still we cannot 
agree with Mr, Hage in the opinion that a malicious intention alone guided 
the pen of the critic. No: and we will go further, and contend that Mr. Hage 
cannot possibly prove, by any thing in this criticism, the serious inveetive put 
forward against the writer, when he calls him a base slanderer. What we do, 
however, reproach the critic with is this—that he dazzles his readers by throw- 
ing an odious light on Brondsted, when he brings together quotations which are 
spread throughout the work, but which the reader is thus led to believe form a 
continuous whole. 

The criticism concludes pathetically enough. ‘ By his “Travels and Re- 
searches in Greece,’ observes the critic, ‘a work which deserves the first rank 
among plagiarisms, Dr. P, O, Brondsted has unworthily deceived the most 
distinguished scholars in Europe—above all, the Académie des Inscriptions, the 
journals, and honourable editors, of Germany, France, and England—he has 
abused the good fortune which made the papers of Villoison known to him. 
As to his sovereign, he has not deceived him ; for he tells him in his preface 
that “a lucky accident rather than his own merit,” has produced these nume- 
rous elucidations on the subject of Greece.—We could in fewer words have 
done justice to Villoison and unveiled the plagiary, had it not been necessary 
to make an example which perhaps will not be without its good effects for the 
knowledge of antiquity and for scientific truth. 

Oh, that the critic had never departed from scientific truth ! 


France. 
From the statistic tables for the year 1826, published by the prefect of the 
department of the Seine, it appears that amongst a million of inhabitants there 
were 824 persons arraigned er different crimes; of whom 297 were acquit- 
ted, and 527 condemned. 

It is doubtless interesting to the mental philosopher and the divine to remark 
the different ages of the accused ; as shewing the periods of man’s life when, 
from various causes, he is most or least liable to commit crime. Of the accused 
we find— 

Those 
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No. 
Those under 16 years of age, - - 12 
2 16 to 2 - + 4175 
of 21 - 2% - - 150 
. 25 4 30 - 179 
” 30 ” 35 - 101 
4 35 3 40 - 72 
” 40 ” 45 - ~ 54 
” 45 ” 50 ” 33 
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Total, 824 

Of 527 persons condemned for the more heavy offences, there were 424 
men and 103 women. Of these 527 criminals, 494 had simply stolen pro- 
perty, whilst 33 only had attacked the person, Upon this favourable proportion 
the French journals ens wittily remarked, that the generality of their criminals 
seem to be more of financiers than men-killers, and that they are consequently 
fifteen times fonder of the money than the existence of their fellow-creatures. 

Of 435 thefts, 145 were domestic ones; that is to say, committed in the 
houses where the offenders were engaged as servants, or otherwise trusted. 
The French remark with reason that this number is not by any means alarming 
or extraordinary, when we recollect the immense number of servants who, in 
the different capacities of coachmen, cooks, valets-de-chambre, house-maids, 
nurse-maids,—to say nothing of occasional assistants, which latter are admitted 
into private houses on very slight credentials. Of these there are in Paris more 
than 40,000, nearly the while of whom are supposed to be acquainted with the 
places where their employers keep the keys of their secretaries, &c., and with 
the valuables that may be contained in their drawers, wardrobes, and closets. 
Under these circumstances, it is certainly highly creditable to the body of per- 
sons so trusted that the number of their offences is not considerably larger. 

Eight criminals were condemned for murder, and eight for that species of it 
which comes under the term assassination, or premeditated murder. Of these, 
six were perpetrated with knives; seven with swords, daggers, or other cutting 
or thrust:ng weapons ; two by violent kicking and striking; and one with 
pistol shot. 

As far as we have been able to collect from good authority, we do not hear 
that, since 1826, there has been any great increase of crime, notwithstanding 
there has been a progressive increase of population. We shall take an early 
opportunity of referring to these reports, the state of which at present we have 
not been able to ascertain with accuracy. 

University of France.—The lectures at the Sorbonne and the College de 
France recommenced in November, Those of M. Guizot and M. Villemain are 
interesting from the subjects they have chosen, The former delivers his pre- 
sent course on the history of the state of France during the middle ages. e 
Jatter is developing the state of the French language and literature during the 
same eventful period, including an account of the poetry and romantic exploits 
of the Troubadours. These two professors have the satisfaction of finding their 
theatres more crowded, if possible, than ever; and we are happy to remark 
that the other lecture-rooms are continually attended by a numerous and atten- 
tive audience, 

Travels in Arabia Petr@a—Of the work entitled ‘Voyage de l’Arabie 
Pétrée, par MM. Leon de La Borde et Linaut,’ we have just seen the 
prospectus, and first livraison of plates, which were published at Paris — 

the 
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the middle of last month (January), It is well known that curiosity has 
long been excited respecting the situation and remains of ancient Petra, 
once the capital of a great province, called by European geographers Arabia 
Petra, but which, notwithstanding its celebrity in the sacred scripture, 
is yet almost unknown to us. The travellers who visited this region had no 
other object than the illustration of certain passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, or the performance of a religious pilgrimage ; they proceeded, therefore, 
no further than Mount Sinai, Three, however, more adventurous, taking their 
departure from Egypt, arrived at the fortress of Acz.ba, near the extremity of the 
Elanitic Gulf; but they soon retraced their steps, leaving unexplored the most 
interesting, and, it must be acknowledged, the most dangerous portions of this 
country. At length some travellers, coming from the north, were more success- 
ful, and we owe to them the discovery of those ruins in the Wadi Mousa, or 
Valley of Moses, which are recognized as the remains of the ancient city 
of Petra. 

That patriarche des voyageurs Burckhardt, whom, under the Musselman 
name of Sheikh Ibrahim, every Arab esteemed for his amiable qualities and his 
intrepidity, was the first who penetrated so far as Petra; but various circum- 
stances in his manner of travelling, prevented him from giving a full or satis- 
factory account of its remains, Some years after Burckhardt, Mr. Banks, 
accompanied by several Englishmen, forced his way, it may be said, to this 
spot ; but as he was frequently obliged to act on the defensive, many difficulties 
opposed him in collecting materials for description, at least if we may judge 
from the documents furnished in the work of his companions, Messrs. Mangles 
and Irby. Finally, Mr. Anson and another gentleman visited the ruins of Petra, 
but it appears that they only passed through them. 

More fortunate than their predecessors, and perhaps more favoured by cir- 
cumstances, M. Leon de La Borde and M. Linaut succeeded not only in ex- 
ploring the ruined city and its environs, but in delineating, for the first time, 
every monument, with all its details. Thus occupied, they spent among the 
ruins eight entire days, and prosecuted their researches towards the south of 
Wadi Mousa, over a space of twenty square leagues, which had not been pre- 
viously visited by any European. Here they discovered the remains of a city, 
exhibiting a naumachia still in a state of good preservation ; another city with 
an aqueduct three leagues in length; and various sites extremely interesting 
from their coincidence with the statements left by ancient writers. M. Leon de 
LaBorde, after M.Linaut had left him, travelled alone over the mountains of Sinai, 
and his account of this last journey, and the drawings with which it furnished 
him, will be found eminently serviceable in illustrating the Old Testament, 

To the work here announced, M. Linaut has contributed several drawings 
and plans of monuments. In this gentleman the African Association of Lon- 
don have found a worthy successor of the celebrated Burckhardt, and on their 
account he is now continuing his researches in Africa. 

The ‘ Voyage de l’Arabie Pétrée’ will form ten numbers, or livraisons, each 
consisting of five plates, .representing the monuments of Petra, and the most 
interesting scenes in the peninsula of Mount Sinai, The work also will comprise 
a general plan of Petra on a great scale, and a very detailed map of Arabia 
Petrwa. M. Leon de La Borde has employed in executing the plates many 
artists of the first reputation for lithographic skill, and others, equally eminent, 
will evince their powers in the maps and plans. We have already mentioned 
that one number was published last month ; the other nine portions are to fol- 
low in monthly succession. Of each the price is fixed at twenty franes; and an 
octavo volume of letter-press, with vignettes and an atlas of maps, will serve to 
explain the fifty plates, The price of this volume to be twenty francs. 

The five plates which we have inspected are of a very large folio size, and 
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beautifully executed. One represents an extraordinary tomb, hollowed into the 
rock at Petra; it is of enormous dimensions, and in complete preservation. 
Burckhardt does not seem to have had any knowledge of this remarkable monu- 
ment; and even Mr. Banks and his fellow-travellers were content with viewing 
it from a distance of half a league by means of a telescope. Another plate re- 
presents the fortress of Accaba (or Akabah), at the north of the Elanitic Gulf 
on the Red Sea: near this fortress were situated the cities of Eziongaber and 
Elath, mentioned in the Bible. This view having been taken at the moment 
when a caravan arrived, displays the costume of various nations in well com- 
bined and pleasing groups. The third plate exhibits the interior of Saint Ca- 
therine’s convent, at the foot of Mount Horeb; and the fourth, in one compart- 
ment, represents an insulated column which once formed part of a basilica ; 
also the valley of Muses, enclosed on the right by lofty rocks, pierced with 
thousands of excavations, which served as sepulchres to the inhabitants of Petra. 
The fourth plate, in its second compartment, exhibits two tombs, detached from 
the rock, and of a singular style. The last plate is a general plan of the city of 
Petra, executed on a very large scale, and, as we have reason to believe, with 
much accuracy. 

On a reference to Burckhardt’s account of the Wadi Mousa, (see his Travels 
in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 421,) we find that he regrets the circumstances 
which prevented him from examining and describing the numerous antiquities 
of Moses’s Valley as completely as he wished; he was unprotected and sur- 
rounded with dangers, ‘ in the midst of a desert, where no traveller had ever 
before been seen ;’ and he prophetically adds, what will give considerable in- 
terest to the French publication which we have announced, ‘ Future travellers 
may visit the spot under the protection of an armed force ; the inhabitants will 
become more accustomed to the researches of strangers ; and the antiquities of 
Wadi Mousa will then be found to rank among the most curious remains 
of ancient art.’ 

Germany. 

Amelioration of the condition of Prisoners.—The society for the moral and 
civil amelioration of the prisoners in the provinces of the Rhine and West- 
phalia, have published a report of their labours. The society have neglected 
nothing to accomplish their end. They have kept a register of the names, ages, 
crimes, and conduct of the prisoners, and a committee is appointed to visit the 
different prisons, which gives every month a detailed account of their actual 
state, The prisoners are arranged in four classes; viz. ist class, consisting of 
the best conducted criminals; 2dly, the tolerably good ; 3dly, those who are 
inclined to behave ill ; and 4thly, the worst. The society endeavours especially 
to recall the younger portion to virtuous inclination, and on the expiration of 
their punishments endeavours to place them in a creditable position. 

A statistic table is annexed to their report, which presents the following 
results, The thirteen «districts which compose the Province Khénane, of which 
the chief is Dusseldorf, had, at the close of the year 1828, a population of 
684,521 inhabitants, amongst whom there appeared to be one birth in 28 
people, one death in 42, and one marriage in 122; one primary school for every 
953, and one scholar for every 8. 

On the 1st March, 1829, there were in the prisons of Dusseldorf, Hamm, and 
Cleves, 183 men and 83 women; and in the house of correction at Brauweiler 
also 183 men and 83 women. The quota of prisoners is one in 915 inhabit- 
ants, and one convict in 1787. Amongst the latter there were 260 Catholics, 
119 Protestants, and 4 Jews; making, according to the population of each, one 
convict in 1601 Catholics, one in 2197 Protestants, and one in 1201 Jews. Of 
100 convicts, 48 were for theft, 19 for maltreatment, 5 for wounding with intent 
to kill, 2 for murder, 1 for infanticide, and 3 for debauchery. 

Russia, 
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Russia. 

Ontentat literature is advancing in Russia with rapid strides; nor need 
this be wondered at in a country where a man like Mr. Councillor Frahn 
directs the study, and where government is lending a willing ear to his pro- 

sals with regard to the same. He is at present — with a plan which, 
if executed, will, with regard to extent, be unparalleled in iis kind. This is 
the erection of a faculty, or section, for oriental languages at the university of 
St. Petersburg, intended not only as a place for the instruction of professors, 
interpreters, and diplomatic agents, but as the means for promoting a more 
extended study of oriental literature in general. With this view there is to 
appear an Asiatic periodical, containing the results of learned Asiatic 
researches in Russian, Latin, and French, also literary intelligence of all kinds; 
and a yearly sum of 10,000 rubles has for the beginning been assigned for this 
purpose. It is also part of the plan to found a library of oriental printed and 
manuscript works, an Asiatic museum, and a complete Asiatic printing-office. 
Of regular professors there are to be eleven, with an indefinite number of as- 
sistants, as Chodshos, Mullas, &c. the first for theoretical, the latter for 
practical instruction, The following are the different subjects they are to 
treat in their lessons: the Arabian, Persian, Turkish, Tartar, Chinese, Mandshu, 
Sanskrit, Tibetian, Mongolian, Kalmuck, Grusinian, and Armenian languages, 
together with the geography, statistics, and the sacred and — history of 
Asia; there will further be lessons in the modern Greek and Italian languages, 


and opportunity will be offered to the students of hearing lectures on mer- 
cantile and national law, and on the Latin, French, and English languages. 
This section will again be divided into four divisions, In the first division 
will be taught the Arabian, Persian, Turkish, Tartar, modern Greek, and Italian 
languages ; the history of the various Mahometan dynasties in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe ; geography ; Mahometan legislature ; literature of the Arabs, Per- 
sians, and Turks; and oriental, chiefly Mahometan, archeology. The disciples, 


who are obliged to make a stay of five years in the division they have chosen 
for themselves, after the expiration of that term are from this division sent to 
Constantinople, Teheran, or Tauris, in order to complete their studies, The 
second division comprehends the Chinese, Mandshu, Tibetian, and Mongolian 
languages ; geography; statistics; the sacred and profane history of China; 
and the history of the Chinese and Mandshu literature. The disciples are 
either sent on a mission to China, or to Kiachta, and Southern Siberia. 
The subjects treated in the third division are, the Mongolian, Kalinuckian, 
Tibetian, and Sanskrit languages; the geography and history of Central 
Asia, particularly of the Mongols; the religious systems of Buddha and 
the Brahmins; and Sanskrit literature. The students will afterwards be em- 
ployed in the governments of Astrachan and the Caucasus, and in the pro- 
vinces adjacent to the Mongol territory. To the fourth division will belong the 
Armenian and Grusinian languages; the geography and ethnography of the 
Caucasus ; Georgia, and Armenia, their political history and their literature. 
The disciples will be sent to the Caucasus and the Armenian provinces. It 
is also the intention to establish in the principal Lyceum of the Russian empire 
a distinct class for teaching the elements of the Persian language, as preparatory 
for this division, This may serve as a short sketch of that grand enterprize, 
which we hope soon to see executed, 

The catalogue of the Ardebil library, a collection containing only the most 
extensive works, will itself rank among this class of books, as it contains a 
number of fac similes, and other superb copies from the manuscripts. The 
catalogue of the Achalzick library too has been finished by Messrs, Frahn, 
Charmoy, and Mirza Dshafer, and is ready for the press. 

A precious discovery has been made of a quantity of Cufic coins, ay of 
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them being still inedita, and so well preserved, that they look as if just issued 
from the mint. 

In Moscow, less is done with regard to oriental literature. The library of 
the university is in possession of only six manuscripts and these of little value. 
On the other hand, the institute, founded in 1816 by the indefatigable zeal of 
Director Krause, is not less remarkable for the splendour of its exterior, than for 
the judicious dispositions in the interior of the establishment. There are now 
eighty students, among whom there are some Armenian princes, The Ar- 
menian library is considerable, and the Armenian language is much cultivated 
there, together with other elementary sciences and languages, even German. 
But the protessorships of the Arabian, Persian, and Turkish are, we regret to 
say, still vacant, notwithstanding all the endeavours of Mr, Krause. 


Rome. 
A caTavocue has been published at Rome of the library and objects of art 
and antiquity lately belonging to the Chevalier G, G. de Rossi, which are to be 
sold. The collection is composed of a numerous and valuable library, a col- 
lection of paintings by the best masters in the Italian and Flemish schools, a 
considerable number of gems and medallions engraved en creux, both antique 
and modern, bronzes of different epochs, busts and figures in marble and ivory, 
besides a numerous collection of drawings and engravings of the most cele- 
brated artists. Great interest is excited amongst the literati of all nations 
who are assembled in ‘ the eternal city,’ as many of these objects of art, as well 
as the books, are rare and valuable. 

Archeological Institute of Rome—In promoting various interesting and 
highly classical objects of antiquarian research, we have reason to expect 
most gratifying success from a literary association lately formed at Rome, 
under the title of ‘Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica.. The imme- 
diate patron of this society is his royal highness the hereditary Prince of 
Prussia, and among its numerous distinguished members are the Duc de 
Blacas d' Aulps (President of the Direction), the Grand Duchess Elena of 
Russia, Prince Henry of Prussia, many ambassadors and other foreigners 
of high rank, besides artists and men of letters, eminent for their ingenuity 
and erudition, forming already a body of above one hundred and fifty per- 
sons. In this association we are happy to find included several of our 
countrymen—Lord Burghersh, Sir William Gell, Mr. Craven, Lord Holland, 
the Marquis of Douro, Messrs. Fox, Knight, Petre, Thomson, Burgess, Dod- 
well, Knapp, Millingen, and Nott; Lord Lovaine, Lord Newark, the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Marquis of Northampton, &c. We find also the names of 
Lady Maria Deerhurst, Prince Charles de Neuwied, the Prince de Canino, 
Vicomte Chateaubriand, Prince Gaguvin, Baron Humboldt, the Duc de Luynes, 
M. Quatremere de Quincy, Petit-Radel, Raoul-Rochette, the celebrated Carlo 
Fea, Professor Gerhard, Doctor Panofka, and many other eminent antiquaries 
of different countries. 

It appears from the ‘ Bullettino’ that an octavo volume of at least forty sheets 
is to be printed every year, comprising letters, dissertations, and other articles, 
in various languages, with twelve separate plates of the royal folio size, represent- 
ing ancient monuments, hitherto unpublished. This volume, entitled ‘ Annali 
dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica,’ will also contain some smaller 
engravings. For all these each subscriber is to pay annually the sum of two 
louis d’or, which, however, will be returned, or allowed, to those who contribute 
manuscript communications, or original drawings. 

Besides the ‘ Bullettino’ we have lately received two numbers or ‘ fascicoli’ 
of the Annals, forming an octavo volume of above 260 pages, illustrated with 
six small plates—besides as many folio engravings of ‘Monumenti Inediti'— 
among 
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among which are, the walls and gates of the ruined city of Norba; the remark- 
able gate of Segni; figures on a painted vase, communicated by Professor 
Gerhard of Berlin; devices on four ancient vases, communicated by Theodore 
Panofka; an extraordinary dance of seven figures, delineated on a vase in 
the collection of Mr, Millingen, the celebrated antiquary. 

A very interesting account of excavations and discoveries made at the old 
Etruscan city of Tarquinia is given in the monthly Bulletins; also of curious 
objects found at Cossa, Orbetello, Montarozzi, Orvieto, Chiusi, Volterra, Nola, 
Corneto, Canino, and other places ; tombs, of which the walls are ornamented 
with extraordinary paintings; beautiful vases, many hundreds (disinterred 
within a few months) being inscribed with letters; numerous ornaments and 
small articles of gold, ivory, paste, bronze, and stone, executed in a style of 
Grecian elegance; patere, tripods, bassi-relievi, statues of terra cotta, stone 
urns, and scarabei of cornelian; burnt vases, called salicerni (which there is 
reason to suppose the ancients broke in pieces before they threw them on the 
funeral pile of parents or friends); cups of extreme rarity, being white and var- 
nished on the inside, like fine porcelain, while the outside exhibits figures, 
painted in red on a black ground ; play-things found near the skeletons of two 
children ; a large vessel, full of eggs, discovered at the feet of a human skeleton ; 
many admirable pictures, ornamenting an edifice at Pompeii called the ‘ house 
of Castor and Pollux ;’ other paintings, of an indecent or licentious nature, in 
a chamber near the same place, with some extraordinary glass vessels, of differ- 
ent colours and sizes; busts, sarcophagi, medals, and a multiplicity of other 
articles, which our limits will not allow us to notice more particularly. 

In the volume of ‘jAnnals’ for the year 1829, we find thirty-five pages of 
‘ Osservazioni Preliminari,’ a very excellent composition, by Professor Gerhard, 
Then follows a dissertation on those remarkable remains of antiquity generally 
called Cyclopean, ‘Monumenti di Costruzione della Ciclopea.’ In the next 
article M. Gerhard describes many interesting ruins at Norba and at Segni, the 
ancient Signia. Some very curious sepulchral discoveries made at Tarquinia 
furnish the subject of a communication from Signor Carlo Avvolta, ‘ Rapporto 
intorno le Tombe di Tarquinia’ (p. 91); to which succeeds an account of 
ancient pictures found in the year 1827 at Tarquinia and at Chiusi, by Coun- 
sellor Kestner (p. 101). Some tombs of Tarquinia and Vulcia are then 
described by Signor Melchiade Fossati (p. 120); bass-reliefs and sepulchral 
monuments, by M. Wolff and Professor Gerhard (p. 131). Then follows a 
letter from M. Raoul-Rochette to M. Panofka, ‘Sur une statue trouvée a 
Lillebonne’ (p. 147); after which is a paper ‘Sur quelques médailles des 
Campaniens de Sicile,’ by the Duke de Luynes (p. 150). Several curious 
Greek inscriptions, with remarks by the learned Professor Boeckh, are given in 
p- 155, et seg. and some Latin inscriptions, with explanations by Professor Orioli 
of Bologna (p. 174). In the ‘Memoria intorno a un libro di Sir William 
Gell, sopra le mura di antiche citta, 1825," we find many ingenious observa- 
tions on Cyclopean architecture (p. 182), followed by an account of excavations 
made at the bridge of Badia, and of some Etruscan antiquities discovered by 
the Prince of Canino (p. 188); also remarks on the ancient Vetulonia and 
Vulcia; topographical notices respecting the island of Egina (p. 201); obser- 
vations on some Roman antiquities found in Suevia (p. 214). Among the 
sculptured monuments are described a ‘ basso-relievo di Samotrace’ (p. 220), 
and the ‘ Opus sculptum in zophoro celle Parthenonis.’ (This Latin memoir is 
by C. O. Mueller) p. 221. We next have (in a French translation, made from 
the original German of Mr. Welcker) some very learned remarks on the cele- 
brated Iliac table (p. 227), and (likewise in French) by Mr. Panofka, an 
account of the picture representing Medea, found at Herculaneum. The 
antique picture of Somnus and Pasithea is next described, and then another, 
called ‘Il Nido,’ the ‘nest’ (p. 251), Some observations on a manete 
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medal of bronze are offered (in p. 255) by the Cavaliere Avellino ; and this first 
volume concludes with six plates, very neatly executed, illustrating various 
subjects of antiquarian research discussed in the different articles above- 
mentioned. 

We have now before us ten of the monthly Bulletins for 1829, extending to 
144 pages, replete with interesting matter, especially the details of recent exca- 
vations, which, it appears, have been eminently successful, The antique 
subjects found by Lucian Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, form one of the most 
magnificent collections in Europe. An account of some select articles in this 
collection fills a quarto volume, printed last year at Viterbo, and entitled 
*Catalogo di Scelte antichita Etrusche trovate nigli Scavi del Principe di 
Canino, 1828-1829.’ Of this catalogue, which we have reason to believe was 
destined merely for private circulation, a notice is given in the Bullettino (p. 60), 
describing it as the most useful and important archeological work that has 
appeared in our time. It enumerates above two thousand articles, among 
which are many beautiful painted vases, discovered during the course of six 
months, in the Etruscan territories near Canino. Two hundred of those 
valuable subjects are particularly described, and succeeding numbers of the 
catalogue will contain an account of many hundreds more. Respecting Greece, 
the Bullettino announces (p. 63) the intended publication of a splendid work, 
entitled ‘La Gréce, Vues pittoresques et topographiques, dessinées par O. M, 
Baron de Stackelberg.’ e materials are selected from a portfolio containing 
above one hundred and forty drawings, made from nature and on a very la 
scale, during four years which the accomplished Baron passed in different parts 
of Greece, using Pausanias as his guide. The subjects chosen were not only 
those situations most favourable to picturesque effect, but such as excited the 
most interesting recollections. It is proposed to comprise all the Greek pro- 
vinces in one hundred and eight large plates, and twenty-nine vignettes. These 
views are to be lithographed, in most exact imitation of the original drawings, 
and each plate will be accompanied by a leaf of letter-press, giving an his- 
torical, geographical, and archwological notice of the scene delineated. Twenty- 
seven monthly numbers, it is supposed, will complete the work ; each number 
to cost fifteen frances. Should this collection be favourably received (and of its 
success there cannot be much doubt), Baron Stackelberg will offer to the public 
a similar portfolio of views, made by himself at Constantinople and in Asia 
Minor. 

The Bullettino for September 1829, commences with general observations on 
the discoveries made in Egypt, and several compliments are paid on this sub- 
ject to some English travellers and antiquaries. Due praise is also bestowed 
on M.Champollion by the author, Chevalier Bunsen, who, as well as the 
learned Niebuhr, regards the key to the hieroglyphical alphabet as a discovery 
more important (in antiquarian literature) than any made since the beginning 
of this century; and ‘if the untimely death of Dr. Young has deprived us 
of many well-founded hopes, Mr. Wilkinson seems destined to fill the void —at 
this very moment, not only in Malta but in Egypt, typography and lithography 
combine their powers to make known the success of most interesting re- 
searches.’ (p. 98.) The ingenious author observes, that in ascertaining the 
site of ancient Meroe (discovered by M. Cailliaud), a convincing proof has 
been obtained that the Egyptian erudition, as far as depends on hieroglyphic 
writing and public buildings, can never have proceeded from Ethiopia, as some 
modern writers are willing to believe, supposing the civilization of Egypt to 
follow the course of that river which passes through the country; but we do 
not find in the monuments of Ethiopia a royal name more ancient than Ame- 
noph, the Memnon of the Greeks. Few would have believed, ten years ago, 
that it was possible to demonstrate most satisfactorily the existence of a monu- 
ment coeval with the great Memnon, and erected by himself, Such might = 
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be supposed a monument of the most remote antiquity ; but the researches of 
M. Champollion in Egypt show, in an uninterrupted series, the monuments of 
six kings anterior to Memnon, of the same dynasty, the eighteenth of Manetho, 
among whom appears (according to M. Champollion) the great Thutmosis or 
Moeris, whose name is found on the obelisk of the Lateran, a monument 
executed in the beginning of the nineteenth century before the Christian era, 
And.some learned Englishmen of the present day have discovered the name of 
Osortasen I., a great king, who appears to be the last of the sixteenth or the 
head of the legitimate seventeenth dynasty, residing at Thebes during the 
usurpation of the Hyksos, His reign therefore, according to chronological 
calculations made by M. Champollion, Figeac, began in the year 2082 before 
the commencement of our era. We find the name of this king on numerous 
monuments, even as far as Mount Sinai. And here may be noticed a circum- 
stance, very interesting in the history of Egyptian art. M.Champollion had 
already demonstrated that under the Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty the 
arts were not in their infancy, but recovering after a disastrous epoch, and that 
they were founded on a long-established perfection, both in style and execution, 
Now, according to some notices communicated through Sir William Gell, the 
sculptures which exhibit the name of Osortasen I, are of incomparable beauty. 
This circumstance, and the extent of monuments erected by him, might induce 
us to believe that his reign was the last before the invasion of the Hyksos, and 
not the first of the dynasty which must have ceded to that nomade race a cones 
siderable tract of country. 

Next follows an extract from Sir William Gell’s letter, dated at Naples on 
the 13th of last August. This curious article announces the arrival of Lord 
Prudhoe and Major Felix, who had traced the entire course of the river Nile 
through Egypt, up to its division into two great branches, generally distin- 
guished by the names of Blue River on the East, andthe White River towards the 
West. These travellers ascended the Blue River as far as Sennaar (which is 
now in possession of the Pacha of Egypt), and thence they crossed, by land, to 
the Bahar el Abiad, or White River. One grand object of their research in 
Dongola and Sennaar, was to ascertain the site of Meroe ; and they affirm that 
Meroe, near Dongola, is not only written, but pronounced Merée, and not 
Merawe, as the name appears in maps, and that the village of Sheba, mentioned 
by Josephus, forms a part of it. Nevertheless, it must be allowed that this is not 
the Meroe of the ancients, but corresponds to the old Napata, the ruins of which 
were discovered in 1821, by Messrs. Waddington and Hanbury, a short time 
before the remains of ancient Meroe were ascertained by M. Cailliaud to be in 
the vicinity of Shendy, near which the penetrating genius of D'Anville had 
already, by a kind of divination, fixed its site. Those English travellers declare 
that the edifices, sculptures, and hieroglyphics of Ethiopia are much inferior to 
those of Egypt, and not more ancient. They returned to the White River 
about 120 miles above its junction with the Blue, in a place called Shallieh ; and 
they observe that the character of its current, and, more particularly, the ste- 
rility produced by its deposit, prove that Bruce's River coming from Lake 
Dembed, is the true Nile. Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix have published at 


Cairo tables of the Egyptian kings of the sixteenth dynasty, as far as Amasis, 
founded on existing monuments; also tables of the Persian monarchs, the 
Ptolemies, and the Roman sovereigns of Egypt, from the same authorities. 
They have, at the same time, fixed the date of all the — edifices in Egypt 
and Nubia up to the second cataract. M.Champollion, meanwhile, was at 
Thebes, and is said to have discovered the Egyptian names of a multiplicity of 
animals, vegetables, and other yuo relative to natural history. Mr. Burton 
has published four numbers of his ‘ Excerpta Hieroglyphica’ at Cairo, 
with lithographic illustrations. Among other curious matters, the first part 
contains the celebrated list of kings from the Table of Abydos, given with the 
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